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THE LAWS OF FESOLE 

A FAMILIAR TREATISE ON THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, AS DETER- 
MINED BY THE TUSCAN MASTERS 



PREFACE. 



The publication of this book has been delayed by what 
seemed to me vexatious accident, or (on my own part) un- 
accountable slowness in work : but the delay thus enforced 
has enabled me to bring the whole into a form which I do not 
think there will be any reason afterwards to modify in any 
important particular, containing a system of instruction in art 
generally applicable in the education of gentlemen ; and se- 
curely elementary in that of professional artista It has been 
made as simple as I can in expression, and is specially ad- 
dressed, in the main teaching of it, to young people (extend- 
ing the range of that term to include students in our imiver- 
sities) ; and it will be so addressed to them, that if they have 
not the advantage of being near a master, they may teach 
themselves, by careful reading, what is essential to their prog- 
resa But I have added always to such initial principles, 
those which it is desirable to state for the guidance of ad- 
vanced scholars, or the explanation of the practice of exemplary 
masters. 

The exercises given in this book, when their series is com- 
pleted, will form a code of practice which may' advisably be 
rendered imperative on the youth of both sexes who show dis- 
position for drawing. In general, youths and girls who do 
not wish to draw should not be compelled to draw; but when 
natural disposition exists, strong enough to render wholesome 
discipline endurable with patience, every well-tmned youth 
and girl ought to be taught the elements of drawing, as of 
music, early, and accurately. 

To teach them inaccurately is indeed, strictly speaking, not 
to teach them at all ; or worse than that, to prevent the possi- 



bility of their ever being taught The ordinary methods ol 
water-color aketching, chalk drawing, and the like, now ao 
widely taught by second-mte masters, simply prevent the 
pupil from ever understaadiQg the qualities of great art, 
through the whole of his after-life. 

It will be found alao that the system of practice liere pro- 
posed differs in many points, and in some is directly adverse, 
to that wliich has been (or some years instituted in our public 
schools of ai-t. It might be supposed that this contrariety was 
capricious or presumptuous, uuless I gave my reasons for it, 
by specifying the errors of the existing popular system. 

The first error in that system is the forbidding accuracy of 
measurement, and enforcing the practice of guessing at the 
size of objects. Now it is iudced often well to outline at first 
by the eye, and niterwards to correct the drawing by meaaure- 
ment; but under the present method, the student finishes his 
inaccurate drawiug to the end, and his mind is thus, during 
the whole progress of hia work, accustomed to falseness in 
every contour. Such a practice is not to be characterized as 
merely liarmful, — it is ruinous. No student who has sustained 
the injuiy of being thus accustomed to false contours, can 
ever recover precision of sight Nor is this all : he cannot so 
much as attain to the first conditions of art judgment. For a 
fine work of art differs from a ^-ulgar one by subtleties of line 
which the most perfect measurement is not, alone, delicate 
enough to detect ; hut to which precision of attempted meas- 
urement directs the attention ; while the security of boundaries, 
within which masiraum error must be restrained, enables the 
liand grailually to approach the perfectnesa which iustruments 
cannot. Gradually, the mind then beconaea couscioua of the 
beauty which, even after this honest effort, remains inimitable; 
and the faculty of discrimination increases alike through fcil- 
ure and success. But when the true contours are voluntarily 
and habitually departed from, the essential quaUtiea of every 
beautiful form are necessarily lost, and the student remains 
forever unaware of their existence. 

The second error in the existing system is the enforcement 
of the execution of finished drawings in light and shade, be- 
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fore the student has acquired delicacy of sight enough to ob- 
serve their gradations. It requires the most careful and 
patient teaching to develop this faculty ; and it can only be 
developed at all by rapid and various practice from natural 
objects, during which the attention of the student must be 
directed only to the facts of the shadows themselves, and not 
at all arrested on methods of producing them. He may even 
be allowed to produce them as he likes, or as he can ; the 
thing required of him being only that the shade be of the 
right darkness, of the right shape, and in the right relation to 
other shades round it ; and not at all that it shall be prettily 
cross-hatched, or deceptively transparent. But at present, the 
only virtues required in shadow are that it shall be pretty in 
texture and picturesquely effective ; and it is not thought of 
the smallest consequence that it should be in the right place, 
or of the right depth. And the consequence is that the student 
remains, when he becomes a painter, a mere manufacturer of 
conventional shadows of agreeable texture, and to the end of 
his life incapable of perceiving the conditions of the simplest 
natural passage of chiaroscuro. 

The third error in the existing code, and in ultimately de- 
structive power, the worst, is the construction of entirely sym- 
metrical or balanced forms for exercises in ornamental design; 
whereas every beautiful form in this world, is varied in the 
minutire of the balanced sides. Place the most beautiful of 
human forms in exact symmetry of position, and curl the hair 
into equal curls on both sides, and it will become ridiculous, 
or monstrous. Nor can any law of beauty be nobly observed 
without occasional wilfulness of violation. 

The moral effect of these monstrous conditions of ornament 
on the mind of the modem designer is very singular. I have 
found, in past experience in the Working Men's College, and 
recently at Oxford, that the English student must at present 
of necessity be inclined to one of two opposite errors, equally 
fatal. Either he will draw things mechanically and symmet- 
rically altogether, and represent the two sides of a leaf, or of a 
plant, as if he had cut them in one profile out of a double 
piece of paper ; or he >vill dash and scrabble for effect, with- 
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out obedience to law of any kind : and I find the greatest dif- 
ficulty, on the one hand, in making ornamental draughtsmen 
draw a leaf of any shape which it could possibly have lived in ; 
and, on the other, in making landscape draughtsmen draw a 
leaf of any shape at all. So that the process by which great 
work is achieved, and by which only it can be achieved, is in 
both directions antagonistic to the present English mind. 
Real artists are absolutely submissive to law, and absolutely at 
ease in fancy ; while we are at once wilful and dull ; resolved 
to have our own way, but when we have got it, we cannot walk 
two yards without holding by a railing. 

The tap-root of all this mischief is in the endeavor to pro- 
duce some ability in the student to make money by designing 
for manufacture. No student who makes this his primary ob- 
ject will ever be able to design at all : and the very words 
" School of Design " involve the profoimdest of Art fallacies. 
Drawing may be taught by tutors : but Design only by 
Heaven ; and to every scholar who thinks to sell his inspira- 
tion. Heaven refuses its help. 

To what kind of scholar, and on what conditions, that help 
has been given hitherto, and may yet be hoped for, is written 
with unevadable clearness in the history of the Ai-ts of the 
Past And this book is called "The Laws of Fc'sole" because 
the entire system of possible Christian Art is founded on the 
principles established by Giotto in Florence, he receiving them 
from the Attic Greeks through Cimabue, the last of their dis- 
ciples, and engrafting them on the existing art of the Etrus- 
cans, the race from which both his master and he were de- 
scended. 

In the centre of Florence, the last great work of native 
Etruscan architecture, her Baptistery, and the most perfect 
work of Christian architecture, her Campanile, stand within a 
hundred paces of each other : and from the foot of that Cam- 
panile, the last conditions of design wliich preceded the close 
of Christian art are seen in the dome of BrunelleschL Under 
the term " laws of Fusole," therefore, may be most strictly and 
accurately arranged every principle of art, practised at ite pur- 
est source, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century inclusive. 
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And the purpose of this book is to teach our English students 
of art the elements of these Christian laws, as distinguished 
from the Infidel laws of the spuriously classic school, under 
which, of late, our students have been exclusively trained. 

Nevertheless, in this book the art of Giotto and Angelico is 
not taught because it is Christian, but because it is absolutely 
true and good : neither is the Infidel art of Palladio and Giulio 
Bomano forbidden because it is Pagan ; but because it is false 
and bad ; and has entirely destroyed not only our English 
schools of art, but all others in which it has ever been taught, 
or trusted in. 

Whereas the methods of draughtsmanship established by the 
Florentines, in true fulfilment of Etruscan and Greek tradi- 
tion, are insuperable in execution, and eternal in principle ; 
and all that I shall have occasion here to add to them will be 
only such methods of their application to landscape as were not 
needed in the day of their first invention ; and such explana- 
tion of their elementary practice as, in old time, was given 
orally by the master. 

It will not be possible to give a sufficient number of exam- 
ples for advanced students (or on the scale necessary for some 
purposes) within the compass of this hand-book ; and I shall 
publish therefore together with it, as I can prepare them, en- 
gravings or lithographs of the examples in my Oxford schools, 
on folio sheets, sold separately. But this hand-book will con- 
tain all that was permanently valuable in my former " Elements 
of Drawing," together with such further guidance as my ob- 
servance of the result of those lessons has shown me to bo 
necessary. The work will be completed in twelve numbers, 
each containing at least two engravings, the whole forming, 
when completed, two volumes of the ordinary size of my pub- 
lished works ; the first, treating mostly of drawing, for begin- 
ners ; and the second, of color, for advanced pupils. I hope 
also that I may prevail on the author of the excellent httle 
treatise on ]VIathematical Instruments (Weale's Rudimentary 
Series, No. 82), to publish a lesson-book with about one-fourth 
of the contents of that formidably comprehensive volume, and 
in larger i)rint, for the use of students of art ; omitting there- 
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from the descriptions of instruments useful only to engineers, 
and without forty-eight pages of advertisements at the end of 
it. Which, if I succeed in persuading him to do, I shall be 
able to make permanent reference to his pages for elementary 
lessons on construction. 

Many other things I meant to say, and advise, in this Pref- 
ace ; but find that were I to fulfil such intentions, my Preface 
would become a separate book, and had better therefore end 
itself forthwith, only desiring the reader to observe, in sum, 
that the degree of success, and of pleasure, which he will fi- 
nally achieve, in these or any other art exercises on a sound 
foundation, will virtually depend on the degree in which he 
desires to understand the merit of others, and to make his 
own talents permanently useful The folly of most amateur 
work is chiefly in its selfishness, and self-contemplation ; it is 
far better not to be able to draw at all, than to waste life in 
the admiration of one's own littlenesses ;— or, worse, to with- 
draw, by merely amusing dexterities, the attention of other 
persons from noble art. It is impossible that the performance 
of an amateur can ever be otherwise than feeble in itself ; and 
the virtue of it consists only in having enabled the student, by 
the eflfect of its production, to form true principles of judg- 
ment, and direct his limited powers to useful pui*poses. 

Brantwood, 31«i Juli/^ 1877. 
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CHAPTER L 

ALL GBEAT ABT IS PRAISE. 

1. The art of man is the expression of his rational and dis- 
ciplined delight in the forms and laws of the creation of which 
he forms a part. 

2. In all first definitions of very great things, there must 
be some obscurity and want of strictness ; the attempt to 
make them too strict will only end in wider obscurity. We 
may indeed express to our friend the rational and disciplined 
pleasure we have in a landscape, yet not be artists : but it is 
true, nevertheless, that all art is the skilful expression of such 
pleasure ; not always, it may be, in a thing seen, but only in 
a law felt ; yet still, examined accurately, always in the Crea- 
tion, of which the creature forms a part ; and not in itself 
merely. Thus a lamb at play, rejoicing in its own life only, is 
not an artist ;— but the lamb's shepherd, carving the piece of 
timber which he lays for his door-lintel into beads, is express- 
ing, however unconsciously, his pleasure in the laws of time, 
measure, and order, by which the earth moves, and the sun 
abides in heaven. 

3. So far as reason governs, or discipline restrains, the art 
even of animals, it becomes human, in those virtues ; but 
never, I beheve, perfectly human, because it never, so far as I 
have seen, expresses even an unconscious delight in divine 
laws. A nightingale's song is indeed exquisitely divided ; but 
only, it seems to me, as the ripples of a stream, by a law of 
which the waters and the bird are alike unconscious. The 
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bird IB conscionB indeed of joy and love, wliich the wntera Bra 
not ; but (tbanka be to God) joy and love are not Arts ; nor 
are they limited to Humanity. But the love-so'ij becomes 
Art, when, by reason and discipline, the singer has become 
conscious of the ravishment in its djvisiooa to the lute. 

4. Farther to complete the range of our definition, it is io 
be remembered that we express our delight in a beautiful or 
lovely thing no less by lament for its loss, than gladness in its 
presence, much art is therefore tragic or pensive ; but all 
true art is praise.* 

5. There is no exception to this great law, for even carica- 
ture is only artistic in conception of the beauty of which it ex- 
aggerates the absence. Caricature by persons who cannot con- 
ceive beauty, ia monstrous in proportiou to that dulness ; and, 
even to the best artists, perseverance in the habit of it is fatal 

6. Fix, then, this in your mind as the guiding principle of 
all right practical labor, and source of all healthful life 
energy, — that your art is to be the praise of something that 
you love. It may be ouly the praise of a shell or a stone ; it 
may be the praise of a hero ; it may be tlie praise of God: 
your rank as a living creature is duterraiued by the height 
nud breadth of your love ; but, be you small or great, what 
healthy art ia possible to you must be the expression of jour 
true delight in a real thing, better than the art You may 
think, perliaps, that o bird's nesfc by William Hunt is better 
than a real bird's nest. We indeed pay a large sum for the 

• As soon as llie srtift forgets hia tiinclion of praise in that of ImiU- 
tion, Ilia art is lost. His buEineas ia to giTe, hj any mt-auB, however 
imperfeot, the idea of a, beanltful thing ; not, bj aaj means, however 
perfect, the realization of an uglj one. In tbe oarlj and vigoroua days 
of Art, she endeavored to praise the saints, tboagh she made but 
airhward Sgurea of them. Gradually becoming able to reproaent the 
human bod/ with oconracy, sbe pleased herself greatly at first In this 
new power, and for abont a oeotnry decorated all her buildings with 
human bodtea in different positions. But there was nothing to bd 
praiaed in peraons who had no other virtue than that of possessing 
bodies, and no other means of expression than unexpected manners of 
crossing their legs. Surprises of this nature necessarily have their 
limits, and the Arts founded on Anatomy expired when the uhangea of 
posture were exhanated. 
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one, and scarcely care to look for, or butg, the other. But it 
would be better for us that sill the pictures in the world per- 
ished, than that the birds should cease to build nesta 

And it is precisely in its expression of this inferiority that 
the drawing itself beoomea valuable. It is because a photo- 
graph cannot condemn itself, that it is worthless. The glory 
of a great picture is in its shame ; and the clinrm of it, in 
speaking the pleasure of a great heai't, that there is some- 
thing better than picture. Also it speaks with the voices of 
many : the efforts of thousands dead, and their passions, are 
in the pictures of their children to-day. Not with the skill of 
an hour, nor of a life, nor of a century, but ivith the help of 
numberless souls, a beautiful thing must be done. And the 
obedience, and the understanding, and the pure Datural 
passion, and the perseverance, in secula seculomm, as they 
must be given to produce a picture, so they must be recog- 
nized, that we may perceive one. 

7. This is the main lesson I have been teaching, so tar as 
I have been able, through my whole life : Only that picture 
is noble, which is paint«d in love of the reahty. It is a 
law which embraces the highest scope of Art ; it la one alBO 
which guides in security the first steps of it If you desire to 
draw, that you may represent something that you care for, 
you will advance swiftly and safely. If you desire to draw, that 
you may make a beautiful drawing, you will never make one, 

8. And this eimpUcity of purpose is farther useful in closing 
all discussioDS of the respective grace or admirableness of 
method. The best painting is that which most completely rep- 
resents what it undertakes to represent, as the best language 
is that which most cleoi-ly says what it undertakes to say. 

9. Given the materials, the limits of time, and tlie condi- 
tions of place, there is only one proper method of painting.* 
And since, if painting is to be entirely good, the materials of 

* In wiDlptare, tlie materials are neceBsaril; so varied, and the cir- 
camitaiicea of place so complex, that it would seem like an otfocled 
itratching o! principle to say there is oiiljr on« proper melliDd ol soulpt' 
nre : yet tliis is also tme, and any linndlini; o( marble differing from 
thit o( Ore«k workmen Is inferior bj sucli differencu. 
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beauty, or tlie force of character ; and bis means of enabliag 
UB to know Joan of Arc from Fair RoBomond. 

3. Of these three tasks, outline, color, and shade, outline, 
in perfection, is the moat difficult ; but atudente must begin 
with that task, and ai-e masters when the; can see to the end 
of it, though they never reach it. 

To color is easy if you can see color ; and impossible if joo', 
cannot.* 

To shade is very difficult ; and the perfections of light and 
shadow have been rendered by few masters ; but in the degree 
sufficient for good work, it is within the reach of every student 
of fair capacity who takes pains. 

6. The order in which students usually learn these three 
processes of art is in the invei-se ratio of their difficulty. They 
begin with outline, proceed to shade, and conclude in color. 
While, naturally, any clever bouse decorator can color, and 
any patient Academy pupil shade ; but Raphael at his full 
strength is plagued with his outbne, and tries half a dozen 
backwards and forwards before be pricks his chosen one 
down-t 

Nevertheless, both the other exercises should be practised 
with this of outline, from the beginning. We must outline 
the space which is to be filled with color, or explained by 
shade ; but we cannot handle the brush too soon, nor too 
long continue the exercises of the lead \ point. Every system 
is imperfect which pays more than a balanced and equitable 
attention to any one of the three skills, for all are necessary is 
equal perfection to the completeness of power. There will 
indeed be found great differences between the faculties of dif- 
ferent pupils to express themselves by one or other of 
methods ; and the natural disposition to give character by 
delineation, charm by color, or force by shade, may be dis* 

* A great munj people do not know greea from reA ; and snoh kind 
of pereons are apt to feel it Ihair duty to writ« scientiHo t 
color, edifying to the art-world. 

f Beautiful and trua shade can be produced by a machine fitted to 
the surface, but no machine ran outline, 

(Sub eiplanation of term, p. 28. 
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creetly encouraged by the master, after moderate skill has 
been attained in the collateral exerciqea. But the first condi- 
tion of steady progress for everj- pupil— no matter what their 
gifts, or genius — is that they should be taught to draw a calm 
and true outline, entirely decisive, and admitting no error 
avoidable by patience and attention. 

7. We will begin therefore with the simplest conceivable 
])ractice of this skill, taking 
for subject the two elemeutary 
forma which the shepherd of 
Fesole gives us (Fig. 1), sup- 
porting the desk of the master 
of Geometry. 

You will find the original 
baa-relief represented veiy suf- 
ficiently in the nineteenth of 
the series of photographs from 
the Tower of Giotto, and may 
thus for yourself ascertain the 
accuracy of this outline, which 
otherwise you might suppose 
careless, in that the suggested 
square is not a true one, having 

two acute and two obtuse angles ; nor is it set upright, but 
with the angle on your right hand higher than the opposite 
one, BO as partly to comply with the slope of the desk. But 
this is one of the first signs that the 
sculpture is by a master's hand. And 
the first thing a modern restorer would 
do, ivould be to "correct the mistake," 
and give you, instead, the, to him, more 
satisfactory arrangement (Fig. 2.) 

8. We must not, however, permit our- 
selves, in the beginning of dnys, to dmw 
inaccurate squares ; such liberty is only 
the final reward of obedience, and the 
generous breaking of law, only to be allowed to the loyal. 
Take your compasses, therefore, and your ruler, and smooth 
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paper over which your pen will glide unchecked. And take 
aboTe all things store of patience ; and then, — bat for what is 
to be done then, tlie directions had best be reserved to a fresh 
chapter, which, as it will begin a group of exercises of which 
you will not at once perceive the intention, had better, I think, 
be preceded by this following series of general aphorisms, 
which I wrote for a young ItaHan painter, as containing what 
was likely to be most useful to him in briefest form ; and 
which for the same reason I here give, before entering on spe- 
cific practice. 
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I. 



The greatest art represents every thing with absolute sin- 
cerity, as far as it is abla But it chooses the best things to 
represent) and it places them in the best order in which they 
can be seen. You can only judge of what is best, in process 
of time, by the bettering of your own character. What is 
true, you can learn now, if you wilL 

n. 

Make your studies always of the real size of things. A 
man is to be drawn the size of a man, and a cherry the size 
of a cherry. 

' But I cannot draw an elephant his real size ' ? 

There is no occasion for you to draw an elephant. 

* But nobody can draw Mont Blanc his real size ' ? 

No. Therefore nobody can draw Mont Blanc at all ; but 
only a distant view of Mont Blanc. You may also draw a dis- 
tant view of a man, and of an elephant, if you like ; but you 
must take care that it is seen to be so, and not mistaken for a 
drawing of a pigmy, or a mouse, near. 

* But there is a great deal of good miniature painting ' ? 

Yes, and a great deal of fine cameo-cutting. But I am go- 
ing to teach you to be a painter, not a locket-decorator, or 
medallist 
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m. 

Direct all your first efforts to acquire the power of drawing 
an absolutely accurate outline of any object, of its real size, 
8S it appears at a distance of not less than twelve feet from 
the eye. All greatest art represents objects at not less than 
this distance ; because you cannot see the full stature and ac- 
tion of a man if you go nearer him. The difference between 
the appearance of any thing — say a bird, fruit, or leaf — at a 
distance of twelve feet or more, and its appearance looked at 
closely, is the first difference also between Titian's painting of 
it, and a Dutchman'^ 

IV. 

Do not think, by learning the nature or structure of a 
thing, that you can learn to draw ii Anatomy is necessary 
in the education of surgeons ; botany in that of apothecaries ; 
and geology in that of miners. But none of the three will 
enable you to draw a man, a flower, or a mountain. You can 
learn to do that only by looking at them ; not by cutting them 
to pieces. And don't think you can paint a peach, because 
you know there's a stone inside ; nor a face, because you 
know a skull is. 

V. 

Next to outlining things accurately, of their true form, you 
must learn to color them delicately, of their true color. 

VL 

If you can match a color accurately, and lay it delicately, 
you are a painter ; as, if you can strike a note surely, and de- 
liver it clearly, you are a singer. You may then choose what 
you will paint, or what you will sing. 

vn. 

A pea is green, a cherry red, and a blackberry black, all 

round. 

vm. 

Every light is a shade, compared to higher lights, till you 
come to the sun ; and every shade is a light, compared to 
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deeper shades, till you come to the night. When, therefore, 
you have outlined any space, you have no reason to ask 
whether it is in light or shade, but only, of what color it is^ 
and to what depth of that color. 

IX. 

You will be told that shadow is gray. But Correggio, when 
he has to shade with one color, takes red chalk. 



You will be told that blue is a retiring color, because dis- 
tant mountains are blue. The sun setting behind them is 
nevertheless farther ofif, and you must paint it with red or 
yellow. 



XL 



Please paint me my white cat," said little Imelda. 
" Child," answered the Bolognese Professor, " in the grand 
school, all cats are gray." 



xn. 



Fine weather is pleasant ; but if your picture is beautiful, 
people will not ask whether the sun is out or in. 



XUL 



When you speak to your friend in the street, you take him 
into the shade. When you wish to think you can speak to 
him in your picture, do the same. 

XIV. 

Be economical in every thing, but especially in candles. 
When it is time to light them, go to bed. But the worst 
waste of them is drawing by them. 

XV. 

Never, if you can help it, miss seeing the sunset and the 
dawn. And never, if you can help it, see any thing but 
dreams between them. 
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XVL 

* A fine picture, jou say? * ** The finest possible ; Si Jerome, 
and his lion, and his arm-chair. St. Jerome was painted by 
a saint, and the lion by a hunter, and the chair by an up- 
holsterer. ** 

My compliments. It must be very fine ; but I do not care 
to see it 

xvn. 

'Three pictures, you say? and by Carpaccio! ' "Yes — St. 
Jerome, and his lion, and his arm-chair. Which will you 
see ? " ' What does it matter ? The one I can see soonest' 

xvm. 

Great painters defeat Death; the vile, adorn him, and 
adore. 

XIX. 

If the picture is beautiful, copy it as it is ; if ugly, let it 
alone. Only Heaven, and Death, know what it ux». 



* The King has presented an Etruscan vase, the most beau- 
tiful in the world, to the Museum of Naplea What a pity I 
cannot draw it ! ' 

In the meantime, the housemaid has broken a kitchen tea- 
cup ; let me see if you can draw one of the piecea 

XXL 

When you would do your best, stop, the moment you begin 
to feel difficulty. Your drawing will be the best you can do ; 
but you will not be able to do another so good to-morrow. 

XXIL 

When you would do better than your best, put your full 
strength out, the moment you feel a difficulty. You will 
spoil your drawing to-day ; but you will do better than your 
to-day's best^ to-morrow. 
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xxm. 

"The enemy is too strong for me to-day," said the wise 
young general " I won't fight him ; but I won't lose sight of 
him." ^ 

XXIV. 

" I can do what I like with my colors, now," said the proud 
young scholar. "So could I, at your age," answered the 
master ; " but now, I can only do what other people like." 



CHAPTER m. 



FIRST EXERaSE IN RIGHT LINES, THE QUAIlTERINa OF ST. GEORGE'S 

SHIELD. 

1. Take your compasses,* and measuring an inch on your 
ivory rule, mark that dimension by the two dots at 6 and C 
(see the uppermost figure on the left in Plate 1), and with 
your black ruler draw a straight line between them, with a 
fine steel j^cn and common ink.f Then measure the same 
length, of an inch, down from B, as nearly perpendicular as 
you can, and mark the point A ; and divide the height A B 
into four equal parts with the compasses, and mark them with 
dots, drawing every dot as a neatly circular point, clearly visi- 
ble. This last finesse will be an essential part of your draw- 
ing practice ; it is very irksome to draw such dots patiently, 
and very difficult to draw them well. 

Then mark, not now by measure, but by eye, the remaining 
comer of the square, D, and divide the opposite side C D, by 
dots, opposite the others as nearly as you can guess. Then 
draw four level lines without a ruler, and without raising your 

* I have not been able yet to devise a quite simple and sufficient case 
of drawing instruments for my schools. But, at all events, the complete 
instrument-case must include the ivory scale, the black parallel rule, a 
divided quadrant (which I will give a drawing of when it is wanted), 
one pair of simple compasses, and one fitted with pen and penciL 

f Any dark color that will wash off their fingers may be prepared for 
children 




The Two Shiei.bb. 
Sctioola of at, Geon;«. Elemuntar}' Drawing. Plate I, 
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pen, or stoppiDg, slowly, from dot to dot, across the square. 
The four lines altogether should not take less,— but not muoh 
more, — than a quarter of a minute in the drawing, or about 
four seconds each. Repeat this practice now and then, at 
leisure niinutes, until you have got an approximately well- 
drawn group of five lines ; the point D being successfully put 
in accurate comer of the square. Then similarly divide the 
lines A D and B C, by the eye, into four parts, and complete 
the figure as on the right hand at the top of Plate 1, and test 
it by drawing diagonals across it through the comers of the 
squares, till you can draw it true. 

2. Contenting yourself for some time with this square o( 
sixteen quartera for hand practice, di-aw also, with extremes! 
accuracy of measurement possible to you, and finely ruled 
lines such as those in the plate, the inch square, with its aide 
sometimes divided into three ports, sometimes into five, and 
sometimes into six, completing the interior nine, twenty-five, 
and thirty-sis squares with utmost precision ; and do not bo 
satisfied with these till diagonals afterwards drawn, as in the 
figure, pass precisely through the angles of the square. 

Then, aa soon as you can attain moderate precision in in- 
strumental drawing, construct the central figure in the plate, 
dmwing, first the square ; then, the lines of the horizontal 
bar, from the midmost division of the side divided into five. 
Then draw the curves of the shield, from the uppermost cor- 
ners of the cross-bar, for centres ; then the vertical bar, also 
one-fifth of the square in breadth ; lastly, find the centre of 
the square, and draw the enclosing circle, to test the precision 
of alL More advanced pupils may draw the inner line to 
mark thickness of shield ; and lightly tint the cross with rose- 
color. 

In the lower part of the plate is a first study of a feather, 
for exercise later on ; it is to be copied with a fine steel pen 
and common ink, having been so drawn with decisive and 
visible lines, to form steadiness of hand.* 



" The original drawinga for all tliesB plales wUl be pnt in the Sheffield 
^^Jbliiun ; tiDl if liealtb remains to ine, I wlIL prepare alben of the aame 

L 
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3. The feather is one of the smalleBt from the upper edge 
of Sk heu's wing; the pattern is obscure, and not bo well 
adapted for practice as othei's to be given subsequently, but I 
like best to begin with this, under St George's shield ; and 
whether you can copy it or not, if you have any natural feel- 
ing for beauty of line, you wiL see, by comparing the two, 
that the shield form, mechanically constructed, is meagre and 
Btiff ; and also that it would be totally impossihle to draw the 
curves which terminate the feather below by any mechanical 
law ; much less the various curves of its filaments. Nor cau 
we draw even so simple a form as that of a shield beautifully, 
hy instrumenta. But we may come nearer, by a more com- 
plex construction, to beautiful form ; and define at the same 
time the heraldic limits of the bearings, This finer method ia 
given in Plate 2, on a scale tnice as targe, the shield being 
here two inches wide. And it is to be constructed as follows. 

4. Draw the square A B C D, two inches on the side, with 
its diagonals A C, B D, and the vertical P Q through its cen- 
tre O ; and observe that, henceforward, I shall always use the 
words 'vertical ' for ' perpendicular,' and 'level' for 'horizon- 
tal,' being shorter, and no less accurate. 

Divide O Q, O P, each into three equal parts by the points, 
K,a; N, </. 

Through a and d draw the level Hues, cutting the diagonals 
in b, c, e, and// and produce b c, cutting the aides of the 
aquare in m and n, as far towards j: and y as you see will bo 
necessary. 

With centres m and n, and the equal radii m a, no, de- 
scribe semicircles, cutting x y ia x and y. With centres x 
and y, and the equal radii x n, y m, describe arcs mN,ny, 
cutting each other and the line Q P, produced, in V. 

The precision of their concurrence will test your accuracy 
of construction. , 

5. The form of shield B C V, thus obtained, is not a per- 

kind, only of different subjeota, for the other gcliools of St. George, 
The engravingB, by Mr. Alteu's good skill, will, I doubt not. be belter 
than the originsU for all practical purposes ; especially u mj luud oow 
shakes more tbui kiB, iu small work. 




CONSTRUCTION FOU PlAC'IN(J THE HONOU PoiJTTS. 

Schools of St. George. Elementary Drawing, Plate II. 
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feet one, because no perfect form (in the nrtiBt's sense of tlie 
word ' iiei-fectnesa ') can be drawn geometrically ; but it ap- 
proximately repreeenta the central tj-pe of English shield. 

It la neceBsary for you at once to learn the uameB of the 
nine points thus obtniued, called ' honor-points,' by which the 
arrangement and measures of bearings are determined. 

All sliielda are considered heraldically to be square in the 
Held, so that they can be divided accurately into quarters. 

I am not aware of any formally recognized geometrical 
method of placing the honor -points in this field : that which I 
have here given will be found convenient for strict measure- 
ment of the proportions of bearings. 

6. Considering the square A B C D as the field, and re- 
moving from it the lines of construction, the honor-points are 
seen in their proper places, in the lower part of the plate. 

I These ore their names, — 



a Middle Chief 

b Dester Chief 

c Sinister Chief 

K Honor 

O Fesse 

N Numbril 

d Middle Base 

e Dexter Base 

f Sinister Base 



I have placed these letters, with some trouble, as I think 
best for help of your memorj-. 

The <j, b, c ; rf, e, /, are, I think, most conveniently placed 
iu upper and under series : I could not, therefore, put /for 
the Fesse point, but the will remind you of it as the sign 
for a belt or girdle. Then K will stand tor knighthood, or 
the honor-point, and putting N for the numbril, which is 
otherwise difficult to remember, we have, reading down, the 
syllable KON, the Teutonic beginning of KONIG or King, all 
jAich may be easily remembered. 
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And now look at the first plat« of tbe large Oxforil series.* 
It ia engraved from my free-fatincl drawing in the Oxford 
Bchools ; and is to be copied, oh that drawing is executed, 
with pencil and color. 

In which sentence I find mjBelf face to face with a diffi- 
culty of eapresaion which has long teased me, and which I 
must now conclusively, with the reader's good help, OTcr- 
come. 

7. In all cksaical English writing on art, the word 'pencil,' 
in all classical French writing the word ' pinceau,' and in all 
classical Itahan writing the word ' pennello,' means the paint- 
er's instrument, the brush. | 

It is entirely desirable to return, in England, to this class- 
ical use with constant accuracy, and resolutely to call the 
black-lead pencil, the ' lead-crayon ; ' or, for shortness, sim- 
ply ' the lead.' In this book I shall generally so call it, saying, 
for instance, in the case of this diagram, " draw it first with 
the lead." 'Crayon,' from ' croie,' chalk, I shall use instead 
of ' chalk ; ' meaning when I say black crayon, common black 
chalk ; and when I say white crayon, common white chalk ; 
while I shall use indifferently the word ' pencil ' lor the in- 
strument whether of water-color or oil painting. 

8. Construct then the whole of this draiving, Plate 1, Ox- 
ford series, first with a light lead line ; then take an ordinary J 
camel's-hair pencil, and with free hand follow the lead lines 

• See nolioe of tlila Baries ia Priifaca. 

t The Latin 'penloilLum ' originally meant a 'little tail,' as of tlie 
ermiue. M/ friend Mr. Alfred Tjlar informs me Ibut Newton iraa the 
first to applj the word to liglit, meaniug a poiutad group of rajB. 

i That ia to eajr, not a partioulorly Bmalt one ; but let it be of good 
Unallty. Under the condiUojiB of OTerflowing wealth which reward onr 
national manufactiirioij industry, I find a curious tendenoj in m; 
pupils to study economy especially in colors and brushes. Every now 
and then 1 find a student using a brush which bends up when it touches 
Iba paper, and remains in tlie form of a fiBli-hook. If I advise pnrchau 
ot abetter, he— or the— says tome, "Can't I do something with this? " 
" Tea,— something, certainly. Perhaps you may paste with It ; hot you 
can't draw. Suppose I nna a fencing-master, and you told me yon 
couldn't aSord to buy a foil,— would you expect ma to teaoli you to 
fence with a poker ! " 
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in color. Indian red ie the color geoerally to be used for 
practice, being cheap and aufBcieuUy dark, but lake or cai'- 
mine work more pleasantly for a difficult exercise like this, 

9. In laying the color lines, you may go over and over 
ngain, to join them and make them even, as often as you hke, 
but must not thicken the thin ones ; nor interrupt the thick- 
ness of the stronger outline so as to confuse them at all with 
each other. Giotto, Durer, or Maut«gnn, wouhl draw them 
at once without pause or visible error, as fur as tlie color in 
the pencil lasted. Only two or three years ago I could 
nearly have done so myself, but my hand now shakes a little ; 
the drawing in the Oxford schools is however very little re- 
touched over the first line. 

10, We will at this point leave our heraldry,§ because we 
cannot better the form of our shield u ntil we can draw lines of 
more perfect, that is to say, more varied and interesting, cur- 
vature, for its sides. And in order to do this we must learn 
how to construct and draw curves which cannot be drawn 
with any mathematical instrument, and yet whose course is 
perfectly determined. 



¥ 



CHAPTER rV. 

FinsT exehoise is ochves. thk oibole. 

1. Ahono the objects famiharly visible to us, and usually 
regarded with sentiments of admiration, few are more class- 
ically representative of Giotto's second figure, inscribed in his 

§ Under the general influence ot Mr. Gradgrlnd, there has bten lately 
publiBhed a book of " Heraldry f<iuud<>d on fofta " (The Pursuivant of 
Anns,— ChUto & Wludua), nhioh is north baying, tor tvo reasons: the 
flrBl, that its ■ f»cta ' are enlirel/ trustworthy and useful (well iUue- 
traled in minor woodiMit also, and, many, very eurious and netr) ; the 
second, that the vriter's total ignoranoe of art, and hia cdncation among 
rulgar modemiBros. have caused him to give flgnre lUustratiouB, wher- 
ever he draws eitliar man or beast, na at pages 63 and lOlt, whose horri- 
ble Tolgarily will be of good future service as a typo to ns o( the mazi- 
mniD in that particular. But the curves of shields are, throaghont, 
ttdmfrably chosen and drawn, to the point mechanically possible. 
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square, than that b; common consent given by civilized na- ' 
tions to their pieces of money. We may, I hope, under foi-t- 
unate augury, limit ourselves at first to the outline (as, in 
music, young students usually begin with the aoug) of Six- \ 
pence. 

2. Supposing you fortunate enough to possess the coin, 
may I ask you to lay it before you on a stiff card. Do you 
think it looks round? It does not, unless you look exactly 
down on it. But let us suppose you do so, and have to draw 
its outhne under that simple condition. 

Take your pen, and do it then, beside the sixpence. 

"You cannot?" 

Keither can 1 Giotto could, and perhaps after working 
due time under the laws of FC-sole, you may be able to do it, 
too, approximately. If I were as young as you, I should at 
least encourage that hope. In the meantime you must do it 
ignominiously, with compasses. Take your pen-compasses, 
and draw with them a circle the size of a sixpence.* 

3. When it is done, you will not, I hope, be satisfied with 
it as the outline of a 8ixpence.'|- For, in the first place, it 

* Kot all j'ouDg Btudents uau even maDoge tlieir compusB^a ; and It U 
wall to get ov-or Ibis ditBcultj with deliberatti Bod immedUle effort. 
Hold jour comporaeauprij^lit, and lightlj, b^ tlie joiut at the top; flx 
one point quite firm, and carry the other rouod it any quantity of ttmn 
witlinut touching the paper, as it you were spinning a top witUout quit- 
ting bold of it. The Qugera have to aliift as the compasses revolve ; 
and, when well practised, should do so without stopping, checking, or 
aoceleratiog the motion of the point. Fraclisa tor Hva minutes at a 
time till you get skilful in this action, oonsidering it equally di^aeeful 
that the Sxed point of the compasses shoolil slip, or that it should bore 
a hole in the paper After jrou are enough accustomed to the simple 
mecbanisni of the revolution, depress the second point, and draw any 
quantity of circles with it, large and small, till you can draw them 
throughout, continuously, wltli perfect ease. 

f If any student object to the continued contemplation of so vulgar 
an object, I mast pray him to observe that, vulgar as it may be, the idea 
of it is conleutedly allowed to mingle with onr most romantic Ideals. I 
Und this entry In my diary for '26th January, 18T6: "To Crystal Palaoe, 
through squalor and rags of declining Dulwich : very awful. In palace 
afterwards, will) organ playing above its rows of ghastly cream-colored 
amphitheatre seats, with ' SIXPENCE ' in letters as large of the organ- 
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migbt just as well stand for the outline of the moon ; and in 

the second, though it is true, or accurate, in the mere quality 
of being ft circle, either the space enclosed by the inner side 
of the black line must bo smaller, or that enclosed by the out- 
side larger, tiian the area of a sixpence. So the closer you 
can sci-ew the compass-point, the better you will be pleased 
with your line : only it must always happen even mtb the 
most delicate line, so long as it has thickness at all, that its 
inner edge is too small, or its outer too large. It ia best, 
therefore, that the error should be divided between these two 
excesses, and that the centre of the line should coincide with 
the contour of the object. In advanced pi-actice, however, 
outhne ia properly to be defined as the narrowest portion 
which can be conveniently laid of a dark background round 
an object which is to be reheved in light, or of a hght back- 
ground round an object to be relieved in shade. The Vene- 
tians often leave their first bright outhnes gleaming round 
their dark figures, after the rest of the background has been 
added. 

4. Tlie perfect virtue of an outline, therefore, is to be abso- 
lutely accurate with its inner edge, the outer edge being of 
no consequence. Thus the figures relieved in light on black 
Greek vases are first enclosed with a line of thick black paint 
about the eighth of an inch broad, afterwards melted into the 
added background. 

In dark outline on white ground, however, it is often neces- 
sarj' to draw the extremities of delicate forms with lines which 
give the limit with their outer instead of their inner edge ; 
else the features would become too large. Beautiful examples 
of this kind of work are to be seen in face-drawing, especially 
of children, by Leech, and Du Maimer, in "Punch." 

Loose lines, doubled or trebled, are sometimes found in 
work by great, never by the greatest, masters ; but these are 

Ut,— occupying the full field of dglit below liim. Of ooiiree, Uio uanies 
ot MendelsBohn, Orpheus, Apollo, Jullen, and other great composers, 
were painted somenbere iq tin panelling above. But the real inecrip- 
tion— tneant to be practically, and thurelore divinely, iuatructlTe" 
was 'SIXPENCE.'" 
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odIj tentative ; proceasea of experiment sa to the clirectioa iB I 
which the real outline ia to be finitlly Imd. 

5. The fineness of an outline is of course to be eslimated 
in relation to the size of the object it defines. A chalk sketch 
on a wall may be a ver^- subtle outline of a large picture ; 
though Holbein or Bewick would be able to draw a complete 
figure within the width of one of its bnes. And, for your own i 
practice, the simplest instrument is the best ; and the line 1 
drawn by any moderately well-cut quill pen, not crow quill, J 
but sacred goose, is the means of all art which you have first i 
to master ; and you may be sure that, in the end, your prog- ' 
ress in all the highest skill of art will be swift in proportion I 
to the patience with which in the outlet yon persist in exe^ 1 
cises which will finally enable you to draw with ease the out- I 
line of any object of a moderate size (plainly visible, be it I 
understood, and firmly terminated),* with an unerring and J 
continuous pen hue. 

6. And obsen-e, once for all, there ia never to be any scrawl- I 
ing, blotting, or splashing, in your work, with pen or any 1 
thing else. But especially with the pen, you are to avoid 1 
rapid motion, because you will be easily tempted to it, Ee- | 
member, therefore, that no line is well drawn unless you can 1 
stop your hand at any point of it yon choose. On the other 
hand, the motion must be consistent and continuous, other- 
wise the line will not be even. 

7. It is not indeed possible to say with precision how &at 
the point may move, while yet the eye and fingers retain per- 
fect attention and directing power over it I have seen a , 
great master's band flying over the paper aa fast as gnats over 

a pool ; and the ink left by the light grazing of it, so pale, 
that it gathered into shade like gray lead ; and yet the con- 
tours, and fine notes of character, seized with the accuracy of 1 
Holbein. But gift of this kind is a sign of the rarest artisUo 
faculty and tact : you need not attempt to gain it, for if it ia 
in you, and you work continually, the power will come of 
• By 'flnnly torminnlad,' I moan having aa outline wticli tviit be 
drawn, ae that of your Eixpenca, ui u book, or a table. You can't oat- 
line B bit of cotton wool, or tbi; Uamu of a candle. 
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itself ; and i( it is not in you, will never come ; nor, even if 
you could win it, is the attainment wholly desirable. Draw- 
ings thus executed are always imperfect, however beautiful : 
they are out of harmony with the general manner and scheme 
of serviceable art ; and always, 3o far as I have observed, the 
sign of some deficiency of eomeatneaa in the worker. What- 
ever your faculty may be, deliberate exorcise will strengthen 
and confirm the good of it ; while, even if your natural gift 
for dran-ing be small, such exercise will at least enable you to 
understand and admire, both in art and nature, much that 
was before totally profitless or sealed to you. 

8. "We return, then, to our coin study. Now, if we are 
ever to draw a sispeuce in a real picture, we need not think 
that it can always be done by looking down at it like a hawk, 
or a miser, about to pounce. VTe must be able to draw it 
lying anywhere, and seen from any distance. 

So now raise the card, with the coin on it, slowly to the 
le?el of the eye, so as at last to look straight over its surface. 
As you do so, gradually the circular outline of it becomes 
compressed ; and between the position in which you look 
down on it, seeing its outhne as a circle, and the position in 
which you look across it, seeing nothing but its edge, there are 
thus developed an infinite series of intermediate outlines, which, 
as they approach the circle, resemble that of an egg, and as they 
approach the straight line, that of a rolling-pin ; but which are 
all accurately drawn curves, called by mathematicians ' ellip- 
ses,' or curves that 'leave out * something ; in this first prac- 
tice you see they leave out some space of the circle they are 
derive<l from. 

9. Now, as you can di-aw the circle with compasses, ao you 
can di-aw any ellipse with a bit of thread and two pins.* But 
aa you cannot stick your picture over with pins, nor find out, 
for any given elUpse, without a long mathematical operation, 
where the pins should go, or how long the thread should be, 
there is now no escape for you from the necessity of drawing 
the flattened shape of the sixpence with free hand. 
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10. And, tlierefore, that we may hare a little more freedom 
for it, we will take a larger, more generally attainable, and 
more reverendly classic coin ; namely, the ' Soldo," or solid 
thing, from whose Italian name, heroes who fight for pay 
were first called Soldiers, or, in English, Pennyworth-D 
Curioitaly, on taking one by chance out of my pocket, it 
proves to be a Double Obolus (Charon's fare ! — and back 
again, let us hope), or Ten Mites, of which two make a Five- 
thing. Inscribed to that effect on one side — 

AinBOAON 



while the other bears on effigy not quite so curly in the hair 
as an ancient Herakles, written around thu,s, — 

rEOprios A 

BA8IAEYS TON EAAHNfiN 

I lay this on a sheet of white paper on the table ; and, the 
image and superscription being, for our perspective purposes, 
just now indifferent, I will suppose you have similarly placed 
a penny before you for contemplation. 

11. Take next a sheet of moderately thick note-paper, and 
folding down a piece of it sharply, cut out of the folded edge 
a small flat arch, which, when you open the sheet, will give 
you an oval aperture, somewhat smaller than the penny. 

Holding the paper with this opening in it upright, adjust 
the opening to some given point of sight, so that you see the 
penny exactly through it. Yoa can trim the exit edge till it 
tits exactly, and you will then see the penny apparently 
painted ou the paper between you and it, on a smaller scale. 

If you make the opening no larger than a grain of oatti, 
and hold the paper near you, and the penny two or three feet 
back, you will get a charming little image of it, very pretty 
and quaint to behold ; and by cutting apertures of different 
Hizes, you will convince yourself that you don't see the penny 
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of any given size, but that you judge of iU actual »ze by 
guessing at its distance, the real image on the retina of the 
eye being far smaller thou the smallest hole you can cut In 
the paper. 

12. Now if, euppoaing you already have some skill in paint- 
ing, you try to produce an image of the penny which shall 
look exactly hke it, seeu through any of these openings, be- 
side the opening, you will soon feel how absurd it is to make 
the opening small, since it is impossible to draw with fineness 
enough quite to Imitate the image seen through any of these 
diminished apertures. But if you cut the opening only a 
hair Vb read tb less wide than the coin, you may arrange the 
paper close to it by putting the card and penny on the edge 
of a book, and then paint the simjile image of what you see 
(penny only, mind, not the cast shadow of it), so that yon 
cau't tell the one from the other ; and that will be right, if 
your only object is to paint the penny. It will be right also 
for a flower, or a fruit, or a feather, or aught else which you 
are observing simply for its own sak& 

13. But it will be nalural-histort/ painting, not great paint- 
er's paintiug. A great painter cares ouly to paint hia penny 
while the steward gives it to the laborer, or his twopence 
while the Good Samaritan gives it to the host. And then it 
must be so painted as you would see it at the distance where 
you can also see the Samaritan. 

li Perfevtlij, however, at that distance. Not sketched or 
elurred, in order to bring out the solid Samaritan in rehef 
from the aerial twopence. 

And by being 'perfectly ' painted at that distance, I mean, 
as it would be seen by the human eye in the perfect power 
of youth. That forever indescribable inatrumeiit, aiiUess, is 
the proper means of sight, and test of all laws of work which 
bear upon aspect of things for human beings. 

15. Having got thus much of general principle defined, we 
return to our own immediate business, now simplified by hav- 
ing ascertained that our elhptic outline is to be of the width 
of the penny proper, within a hair's breadth, so that, practi- 
cally, we may take accurate measure of the diameter, and on 
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that diameter practise drawing ellipses of different degrees 
of fatoess. If jou Lave a master to help you, and see that 
they are well drawn, I need not give you fai-ther direction at 
this stage ; but if not, and we are to go on by ourselves, we 
must have aome more compasa work ; which reserving for 
next chapter, I will coucluile this one with a few words to 
more advanced students on the use of outline in study from 
nature. 

16. L Lead, or silver [)oint, outline. 
It is the only one capable of perfection, and the best of aU. i 

means for gaining intellectual knowledge of form. Of the I 
degrees in which shade may be wisely unit«d with it, the j 
drawings of the figure in the early Florentine schools ^ve 1 
every possible example : but the severe method of engraved 1 
outline used on Etruscan metal-work is the standard appointed j 
by the laws of F^sole. The finest application of such method 1 
may be seen in the Florentine engravings, of which more or j 
less perfect facsimiles are given ia my "Ariadne Florentina," 
Eaphael's silver point outline, for the figure, ajid Turner's lead J 
outline in landscape, are beyond all rivalry in abstract of | 
graceful and essential fact. Of Turner's lead outlines, exam- I 
pies enough exist iu the National Gallery to supply all the j 
schools in Engknd, when they ore pi-operly distributed.* 

17. n. Pen, or woodcut, outhne. The beat means of pri- 1 
nial study of composition, and for giving vigorous impressioQ 
to simple spectators. The woodcuts of almost any Italian 
books towards 1500, most of Durer's (a),— all Holbein's ; but 
especially those of the ' Dance of Death ' (h), and the etchings 
by Turner himself in the " Liber Studiorum," are standards of . 

*Hj kind friend Mr. Barton is now so fast bringing all things under 1 
his control into good working order at Hie Kation»l G»llery, Ihftl 1 lutra ij 
good hope, by the help of his influence with the TrusteeB, 8ualidiaM> 
biition ni»j be soon effeoled. 



{a) I have put the complete seriea at the life of the Virgin in the S 
Oeorge'E Museum, SlieOleld. 
(b) First edition, also in Shi^ffield Museum. 
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it (c). With a light wash of thin color above, it is the no- 
blest method of intellectual study o! composition ; so em- 
ployed by all the great Florentine clraughtstaeu, ami by Man- 
tegna (d). Holbein and Turner carry the method forward 
into full chiaroscuro ; eo also Sir Joshua in his first sketches 
of pictures (e). 

IS. m. Outline with the pencil. Much aa I have Tvorked 
on illuminated manuacripta, I have never yet been able to dia- 
tinguiah, clearly, pencilled outlines from the penned rubrics. 
But I shall gradually give large examples from thirteenth cen- 
turj- woi'k which will be for beginners to copy with the pen, 
and for advanced pupils to follow with the penciL 

19. The following notes, from the close of one of my Os- 
ford lectures on landscape, contain the greater part of what it 
is necessary farther to say to advanced students * on this sub- 
ject. 

^Vhen forms, as of trees or mountain edges, are so complex 
that you cannot follow them in detail, you are to enclose them 
with a careful outside limit, taking in their main masses. Sup- 
pose you have a map to draw en a small scale, the kind of 
outUne which a good geographical dniughtsmau gives to the 
generalized capes and bays of a country, is that by which you 
are to define too complex masses in landscapes. 

An outline thus perfectly made, with absolute decision, and 
with a wash of one color above it, ia the most masterly of all 

" I find thU book terriblj- difficult to arrange ; tor If 1 did it quite 
rightly, 1 BLuuld make the eserci»«s and instructions progruseive and oon- 
iecutive ; but then, nnbodj would see the reason for tlieia tilt we came 
to tlia end ; and I am so encumbered with other work that 1 think It beat 
now to get this done in the way likeliest to make each part immediately 
usefal. Olherwiw, this chapter should have been all alioiit right lines 
only, and theu we should have had one on the arraiigomout of right 
lfnel<, loUnned by curves, and arraugemuot ot curves. 



(0 ■ j&acU9 and Ilesparie,' and ' The Falls of the Reuss,' in Sheffield 
(4) 'The Triumph of Joseph.' Florentine drawing iu Shuffleld Mu- 
If) Two, ia Sheffitld Museum. 
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tnetbocla of light atid elmde Btudy, vith limited time, when tlie 
forms of the objecta to be drawn are clear and unaffected by 

But witbout an; wash of color, such an ouUiue is the most 
valuable of all means of Dblaining such memorauda of an; 
scene as may explain to another peraon, or record for your- 
self, what is most important In its features ; only when it is 
thus used, some modification is admitted in its treatment, and 
always some slight addition of shade becomes necessary in 
order that the outliuc may contain the utmost information 
possible. Into this question of added shade I shall proceed 
hereafter. 

20. For the sum of present conclusions : observe that in all 
drawings iu which flat washes of color ore associated with 
outhne, the first great point is entirely to suppress the influ- 
ences of impatience and affectation, so that if you fail, you 
may know exactly in what the failure consists. Be sure that 
you spread your color as steadily as if you were painting a 
house wall, filling in every spot of white to the extremest cor- 
ner, and removing every grain of superfluous color in noofca 
and aloug edges. Then when the tint is dry, you will be able 
to say that it is either too w arm or cold, paler or darker than 
you meant it to bo. It cannot possibly come quite right till 
you have long experience ; only, let there be no doubt in your 
mind as to the point in which it is wrong ; and next time you 
will do better. 

21. I cannot too strongly, or too often, warn you against 
tlie peiils of affectation. Sometimes color Ughtly broken, or 
boldly dashed, will produce a far better instant effect than a 
quietly laid tint ; and it looks so dexterous, or so powerful, or so 
fortunate, that you are sure to find everybody liking your work 
better for its insolence. But never allow yourself in such things. 
Efface at once a happy accident — let nothing divert you from 
the purpose you began with^nothing divert or confuse you 
in the course of ita attainment ; let the utmost strength ot 
your work be in its continence, and the crowning grace of it 
in serenity. 

And even when you know that time will not permit you to 
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finish, do a Ettle piece o! your drawing rigbtly, rather than 
the whole falael; : and let the nou-completion consist either 
in that part of the paper is left white, or that only a founda- 
tion has been laid up to a. certain point, and the second colors 
have not gone on. Let your work he a good outline — or part 
of one ; a good first tint — or part of one ; hut not, in any 
sense, a sketch ; in no point, or measure, fluttered, neglected, 
or experimental. In this manner you will never he in a state 
of weak exultation at an undeserved triumph ; neither wUl 
you be mortified by an inexplicable failure. From the begin- 
ning you will know that more than moderate success is im- 
possible, and that when you fall short of that due degree, the 
reason may be ascertained, and a lesson learned. As f or aa 
my own experience reaches, the greater part of tlie fatigue o( 
dravring consists in doubt or disappointment, not in actual 
effoi-t or reasonable application of thought ; and the best 
counsels I have to give you may be summetl in these — to be 
constant to your first purpose, content mth the skill you are 
eiire of commanding, and desirous only of the praises which 
belong to patience and discretion. 



CHAPTER V. 



1. In the 15th paragraph of the preceding chapter, we were 
obliged to leave the drawing of our tillipse till we had done 
some more compass work. For, indeed, all curves of subtle 
nature must he at first di'awn through such a seties of points 
as may accurately define them ; and afterwards without points, 
by tie free hand. 

And it is better in first practice to make these points for 
definition very distinct and large; and even sometimes to 
consider them rather as beads strung upon the line, na 
if it were a thread, than as mere points through which it 
passes. 

2, It is wise to do this, not only in order that the points 
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tliemselvea may be eaaily and unmistiakably set, but beeanse 
all beautiful lines are beautiful, or deligbtful to sight, in shoto- 
ing the directions in wkick ituUeriM things may be icineli/ arranged, 
or may neroiceaMy mooe. Thus, in Plate 1, the curre which 
terminates the lieu'a feather pleases me, and ought to please 
you, better than the poiut of the ahield, partly because it ex- 
presses such relation between the lengths of the filaments of 
the plume as may fit the feather lo act best upon the air, for 
flight ; or, iu uniaou with other such softly lulaid armor, for 
covering. 

3. The first order of arrangement in substance is that of 
Gohereuce into a globe ; as in a drop of water, in rain, and 
dew, — or, hollow, in a bubble ; and this same kind of cohe- 
rence takes place gradually in sohd matter, forming spherical 
knots, or crystallizations. Whether in dew, foam, or any other 
minutely beaded sti-ucture, the simple form is alwaj's pleasant 
to the human mind ; and the ' pearl '—to which the most pre- 
cious object of human pursuit is hkened by its wisest guide — 
derives its delightfuluess merely from its being of this perfect 
form, constructed of a substance of lovely color. 

4. Then the second orders of arrangement are those in 
which several beads or globes are associated in groups under 
definite laws, of which of coiu-se the simplest is that they 
should set themselves together as close as possible. 

Take, Ihei-efore, eight marbles or beads* about three-quor- 
ters of an inch in diameter ; and place successively two, three, 
foui', etc., as near as they will go. Ton con but let the first 
two touch, hut the three will form a triangular group, the four 
a square one, and so on, up to the octagon. These are the 
first general types of all crystalhne or inorganic grouping : you 
must know their properties well ; and therefore you must 
draw them neatly. 

5. Draw fii-st the line an inch long, which you have already 
practised, and set upon it five dots, two large and three small, 

* In St. Qisorge'a Bcbools, thej are to be of palo rose-colured o 
amWr-oolored tiuartz, with tlie prattiest YBins I CBii find it btikring: 
there are aii^ t[uaulity of tous of rich BtguH n^ady for 03, i 
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Primal Gkoups of the Circle. 
ScIiooIb of St. George. Elementary Drawing, Plate IIL 
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dividiiig it into quarter inches, — A B, Plat© 3. Then from 
the large dots as ceutres, through the small ones, draw the 
two circles touching each other, as at C. 

The triangle, equal-sided, each side half an inch, and the 
squiu'e, in the same dimeusions, with their dots, and their 
groups of circles, are given in succession in the pkte ; and 
you will proceed to draw the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, 
and octagon group, in the sajne mnnner, all of them half an 
inch in the side. All to he done with the lead, free hand, cor- 
rected by teat of compasses till you get them moderately 
right, and finally drawn over the lead with common siee\ pen 
and ink. 

The degree of patience with which you repeat, to perfection, 
this very tedious exercise, will be a wholesome measure of 
your resolution and general moral temper, and the exercise 
itself a discipline at once of temper and hand. On the other 
hand, to do it huniedly of inattentively is of no use whatever, 
either to mind or hand. 

6, "WTiile you are persevering in this exercise, you must also 
construct the same figures with your instruments, as delicately 
as you can ; but complete them, aa in Plate 4, by dmwing 
semicircles on the sides of each rectilinear figure ; and, with 
the same radius, the portions of circles which will include the 
angles of the same figures, jilaced in a parallel series, enclos- 
ing each figure ^ally in a circle. 

7, You have thus the first two leading groups of what archi- 
tects call Foils ; i.e., trefoils, quatrefoils, cinquefoils, etc, 
their French names indicating the original dominance of 
French design in their architectural use. 

The entire figiu'ea may be best called ' Eoses,' the word 
rose, or rose window, being apphed by the French to the 
richest groups of them. And you are to call the point which 
is the centi'e of each entire figure the 'Bose-centre,' The 
arcs, you are to call ' foils ; ' the centres of the arcs, ' foil- 
centres ; ' and the small points where the arcs meet, ' cusps,' 
from cuspis, Latin for a point. 

8, Fi'om the group of ch-clo-segments thus constructed, we 
might at ouce deduce the higher forms of symmeti-ical (or 
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equally measured*) architecture, and of Bymmetrical flowers, 
auch as the rose, or daisy. But it will be better first, with 
only our simjile groups of circles themselves, to examine the 
laws which regulate forms not equally measured iu every 
direction. 

In this inquiry, however, we should find our marbles run 
inconveniently about the table : we will therefore take to our 
coins again : they will serve admirably, as long as we keep 
clear of hght and shade. We will at first omit the dual and 




trine groups, being too simple for interesting experiment ; and 
begin with Figure 4, Plate iiL 

9. Take, accordingly, four sixpences, and lay then on a sheet 
of paper in this arrangement (Fig. 3), as evenly square as yon 
can. 

Now, lift one up out of its place, thus (Fig. 4), but siil] 
keeping it in contact with its next neighbor.f 

You don't like that arrangement so well, do you ? You 

* Ab diltlngaiBhed from the studiously varied desigD. executed in all 
Its curves willi the free hand, charaoteristic of less ediical«d bat moru 
living tobooU, The soutli end of ttiu WBBtem aiele of Bolton Abbe; la 
■n exquisite example of Esrly Engliith of this kind. 

f If jon have the book, comjuirii the exercises In " Ethics of the DuBt," 
I«g6 67. 
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ought not to like it so weU. It is suggestive of one of the 
sispencea having got "liberty and independence." It is a 
form of dissolution. 

Nest push up one of the coins below, so as to touch the one 
nlreadj raised, as in Figure 5. 

You dislike this group even more than the last, I should 
think. Two of tlie sispeoces have got liberty and independ- 
ence now ! Two, if referred to the first quatrefoil ; or, if the 
three upper ones ai-e considered as a staggering trefoil, three. 




Push the lower one up to join them, then ; Figure 6. 

That is a little more comfortable, but the whole figure seema 
squinting or tumbling. You can't let it stay so ! 

Put it upright, then ; Figure 7. 

And now you like it as well as the original group, or, it may 
be, even better. You ought to like it better, for it is not only 
as completely under taw as the original group, but it is under 
(li'o laws instead of one, variously determining its height and 
width. The more laws any thing, or any creature, interprets, 
and obeys, the more beautiful it is (cteteris paiibus). 

10. You find then, for fij-at conclusion, that you naturally 
like things to be under law ; and, secondly, that your feeling 
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of the pleasantness in n group of separate, (and not living,) ob- 
jects, like this, involves some reference to the great law of grav- 
ity, which makes you feel it desirable that things should stand 
upright, unless they have clearly some reason for stooping. 

It will, however, I should think, be nearly imlifferejit to you 
whether you look at Figure 7 as I have placed it, or from the 
side of the page. Whether it is broad or high will not matter, 
so long as it is balani^ed. But 3'ou see the charm of it is in- 
creased, in either case, by inequality of dimension, in one di- 




rection or another ; by the introduction, that is to say, of 
another law, modifying the first. 

11. Next, let us take firx- sixpences, which we see will at 
once fall into the pleasant equal arrangement, Figure 5, Plate 
iii ; but we will now break up that, by putting four together, 
as in our first quatre-foil here ; and the fifth on the top, 
(Fijjure 8). 

But you feel this new arrangement awkward. The upper- 
most circle has no intelligible connection mth the group be- 
low, which, as a foundation, would be needlessly large for it. 
If you turn the figure upside-down, however, I think you will 
like it better ; for the lowest circle now seems a little related 
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to the others, like a pendant But the form is still unsatis- 
factory. 

Take the group in Figure 7, above, then, and add the fifth 
sixpence to the top of that (Figure 9). 

Are you not better pleased ? There seems now a unity of 




Fio. 9. 



vertical position in three circles, and of level position in two ; 
and you get also some suggestion of a pendant, or if you turn 
the page upside-down, of a statant,"" cross. 

If, however, you now raise the two level circles, and the 

* Clearly, this Latin derivative is needed in English, hesides our own 
' standing ; ' to distinguish, on occasion, a permanently fixed * state ' of 
anything, from a temporary pause. Stant, (as in extant.) would be 
merely the translation of *■ standing ; ' so I assume a participle of the ob- 
solete * statare ' to connect the adopted word with Statina, (the goddess,) 
Statue, and State. 
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ccBSttry to be so, befoi-e jou could please yourself with enough 
precieiun in balaDce of coin agaiuBt coin, and of one divimos 
of each coin-group against ita fellow. But you would not, X 
tliink, desire to arrange any of the constellatiouB I have just 
named, in two parallel parts ; or to laake tbe rock-forms on 
one fiide of a mountain valley, merely the reversed images ol 
those upon the other ? 

16. Yet, even among tbese, you are sensible of a hind of 
order, and rejoice in it ; nay, you find a higher pleasure in 
the mystery of it You would not desii-e to see Orion and the 
Pleiades broken up, and scattered over the sky in a shower at* 
equal-sized stars, among which you could no more trace groups 
or hne, or pre-eminence. Still less would you desire to see 
tbe stars, though of different magnitudes, arrested on the vault 
of heaveu in a chequer-pattern, with the largest stars at the 
auglea, or appointed to rise and set in erected ranks, the some 
at zenith and horizon ; never bowed, and never supine. 

17. The beautiful passage in Humboldt's " Personal Narr^ 
tive " in which he describes tbe effect on his mind of the first 
sight of the Southern Cross, may most fitly close, confirm, 
and illumine, a chapter too wearisome ; by which, however, I 
trust that you will be led into happier trust in the natural 
likings and dishkings which are the proper groundwork of 
taste in all things, finding that, in things directly prepared Jbr 
Ike service of men, a quite palpable order and symmetry axe 
felt by him to be beautiful ; but in the things which involve 
interests wider than hia own, the mystery of a less compre- 
hensible order becomes necessary for their sublimity, as, for 
instance, the forms of mountains, or balances of stars, express- 
ing their birth in epochs of creation during which man had 
no existence, and their functions in preparing for a future 
state of the world, over which he has no control. 

" "We saw distinctly for the first time tlie Cross of tbe South 
only, in the night of the 4th and 5tb of July, in the sixteenth 
degree of latitude ; it was strongly inclined, and appeared 
from time to time between the clouds, the centre of which, 
furrowed by uncondensed lightnings, reflected a silver light. 

" If a Iraivller maij be permilled to xpeak of his penonal 
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emotiotiB,* I aball add, tliat in this niglit I saw one of the rev- 
eries of mj earliest youth occompliRhed. 

"At a period when I atadiod the Leavens, not with the in- 
lention of defiling myself to Qnlroiioiny, but only to acquire a 
tnotoledge of the iUar.% f I vrns iigitated by a fear unknown to 
those who love a Bedeotary life. It seemed painful to me to 
renounce the hope of beholding those beautiful cousteliationa 
which border the eouthem pole. Impatient to rove in the 
equinoctial regions, I could not raise loy eyes toward the 
starry vault without thinking of tbo Cross of the South, and 
without recalling the eubhme passage of Dante, which the 
most celebrated commentators have applied to this constella- 
tion : 

' lo mi Yolei a mau deslra, e posi lueot 

All' Bltro polo ; e vidi qanltro atelle 

Nod Tlste mai fnor ch' nlU prima seats 

Goder paren lo ciel di lor flammello ; 

O letteutrional yudoTO sito, 

Pai clio privato so' di miriir quulls I ' 

" The two great stars which mark the summit and the foot 
of the Cross having nearly the same right ascension, it follows 
hence that the constellation is almost perpendicular at the 
moment when it passes the meridian. This circumstance is 
known to every nation that lives beyond the tropics, or in the 
southeiTi hemisphere. It has been observed at what hour of 
the night, in different seasons, the Cross of the South is erect, 
or inclined. It is a timepiece thnt advances very regularly 
near foui' minutes a day ; and no other group of stars exhibits, 
to the naked eye, an observation of time so easily made. How 
ofttn have we heard our guide exclaim, in the savannahs of 
the Venezuela, or in the desert extending from Lima to Trux- 
illo, ' Midnight is past, the Cross begins to bend ! ' How 

* I italiuise, because the reserve of the " Person&l Narrative,'' in tUii 
respect, is slmoxt majeittic , and entirely eiemplarj oa compoied vilh 
the explosive egotism of the modem tourist 

f AgHia notu the diSereuDu Lntweuu luodeslly useful, and vsiul/ am- 
bitious, stud; . 
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often those words reminded ua of that affecting Bcene whi 
Paul and Virginia, seated near the source of the river of 
I^tainers, conrerBed together for the last time, and where the 
old man, at the sight of the Southern Cross, warns them that 
it is time to separate I " 



CHAPTER TL 

OF EI2HENTABY OBOAHIC 8TBUCTITBE. 

1. Amonh the Tarious arrangements made of the coins in 
our last esperiment, it appeared that those were on the whole 
pleasantest which fell into some crosslet or stellar dispoBttion, 
referred to a centre. Tlie reader might perhaps suppose that, 
in making him feel this, I was preparing the way for assertion 
of the form of the cross, as a beautiful one, for religious reasons. 
But this is not sa I have given the St George's cross for 
first practice, that our art-work might be thus early associated 
with the other studies of our schools ; but not as in any wise 
a dominant or esi>ecial!y beautiful form. On the contrary, if 
we reduce it into perfectly simple hues, the pure cross (a 
stellar gi'oup of four lines at right angles) will be found to 
look meagre when compared with the stellar groups of five. 
Bis, or seven rays ; and, in fact, its chief use, when employed 
as a decoration, is not in its possession of any symbolic or ab- 
stract charm, but as the simplest expression of accurate, and 
easy, mathematical division of space. It is thus of great vatae 
in the decoration of severe architecture, where it is definitely 
associated with square masonry : but nothing could be more 
painful than its substitution, in the form of tracery bars, ioi 
the stellar tracery of any fine rose window ; though, in such a 
position, its symbolic office would be perfect. The most im- 
aginative and religious symbolist will, I think, be surprised 
to find, if he thus tries it fairly, how little symbolism can 
please, if physical beauty he refused, 

2. Nor do I doubt that the author of the hook on heraldry 
above referred to,* is right in tracing some of the earliest 

• "Pureuivant of Arma,'' p. 48. 




Primal Groups of Foils with Arc Centres. 
Scliools of St. George. Elementary Drawing, Plate IV. 
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forms of the heraldic cross itself " to the metnl clampa or 
braces required to strengthen and protect the long, kite-shaped 
shield of the eleventh and twelfth ceuturiea." The quai-teiing 
of the field, which afterwards became the foundation of the 
aiTongement of bearings, was thus nfttmally suggested by the 
iawa of first conatructiou. But the " Somerset Herald " puabea 
hia joodern mechaiiica too far, when he confuses the Cross 
Fleitry with an " ornamental clamp " ? (p. 49). It is directly 
ti-oceable to the Byzantine Fleur-de-lys, and that to Homer's 
Ii-ia 

3. So also with respect to the primary forms of crystals, the 
pleasure of the eye in perceiving that the several lines of a 
group may be traced to some common centre is pnrtly refer- 
able to onr mere joy in orderly construction : but, in owe gene- 
ral judgment of design, it is founded on our sense of the 
nntui-e of radiant light and heat as the strength of all organic 
Ufe, together with our interest in noticing either growth fi-oni 
a common root in plants, or dependence on a nervous or otber- 
wiae vital centre in animal organism, indicating not merely 
order of construction, but process or sequence of animation. 

4. The smallest number of lines which can completely express 
this law of radiation* is five ; or if a completely opposite sym- 
metry is required, six ; and the famibes of all the beautiful 
flowers prepEired for the direct service and delight of man are 
constructed on these two primary schemes, — the rose repre- 
senting the cinqfold radiation, and the lily the sixfold, (pro- 
duced by the two trifiDgles of the sepals and petals, crossed, 
in Uie figure called by the Arabs ' Solomon's Seal ') ; while 
the fourfold, or cruciform, are on the whole restricted to mora 
aervile utility. One plant only, that I know of, in the Eoae 
family, — the tonnentilla,— subdues itself to the cruciform type 
with a grace in its aimphcity which makes it, in mountain 
postures, the fitting companion of the heathbell and thyme. 

" The groups of three, though often very lorely, do not clenrly express 
ndi>Uon, bnt slmplj' cohesion; heoauau by merely crowding three globes 
close to each other, you at once got » perfect triime form; but to put 
them in ■ rirclu of five or more, nt equnL diatuiouB from a centre, re- 
qolrei an ordering and prDportlon&tH force. 
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6. I shall have occasion enough, during the flower stud; 
carried on in " Proserpina," to analyze the Ihwb of stellar group- 
ing in flowers. In this book I sliall go on at oni;e to the more 
complex forma produced by radiation under some continually 
altering force, either of growth from a root, or of motion from 
some given point under given Law. 

Wo will therefore return to our feather from the hen's wing, 
and try to find out, by close examination, why we think it, and 
other feathers, pretty. 

6, You must observe first thfit the feathers of all birds fall 
into three great classes : 

(1) The Feathers for Clothing. 

(2) The Feathers for Action. 

(3) The Feathers for Ornament i 

(1) Feathers for clothing are again necessarily divided into 
(a) those which clothe for warmth,(down,) which are the bird's 
blankets and flannel ; and (b) those which clothe it for defence 
against weather or violence ; these last bearing a beautiful 
reeembbnce partly to the tiles of a house, portly to a knight's 
armor. They are imbricated ngainat rain and wind, lite tiles ; 
but they play and move over each other like mail, actually be- 
coming effective armor to many of the warrior birda ; as in 
the partial protection of others from impact of driven boughs, 
or hail, or even shot. 

(2) Feathers for action. These are essentially, again, either 
(a) feathers of force, in the wing, or (u) of guidance, in the 
tail, and are the noblest in structure which the bird possesses. 

(3) Feathers for ornament. These are, again, to be divided 
into (a), those which moilify the bird's form, (being then 
mostly imposed as a crest on the head, or expanded as a fan 
at the tail, or floating as a train of ethereal softness,) and (a) 
those which modify its color ; these last being, for the most 
part, only finer conditions of the armor feathers on the neck, 
breast, and back, while the force-feathers usually are reserved 
and quiet in color, though more or less mottled, clouded, or 
barred. 

7. Before proceeding to any closer observation of these 
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thwe classes of feathers, the student must observe generally 
how tliey must all be moditieil according to the bird's size. 
Chiefly, of course, the feathers of action, since these are strictly 
under physical laws determining the scale of organic strength. 
It is just fts impossible for a large bird to move its wings with 
a rapid stroke, as for the sail of a windmill, or of a ship, to 
vibrate like a lady's fan. Therefore none but small birds can 
give a vibratory (or insect-hke) motion to their wings. On the 
other h.ind, none but large birds can nail withoxit stroke, because 
small wings cannot rest on a space of air large enough to sus- 
tain the body. 

8. Therefore, broadly, first of all, birds range — with relation 
to their flight — into three great classes : (a) the tailing birds, 
who, having given themselveg once a forward impulse, can rest, 
merely with their wings open, on the winds and clouds ; (b) 
the properly so-called Jlying bii'ds, who must strike with their 
wings, no less to sustain themselves than to advance ; and, 
lastly, (c) ihejlultering birds, who can keep their wings quiver- 
ing like those of a fly, and therefore pause at will, in one spot 
in the air, over a flower, or over their nest. And of these three 
classes, the firat ai-e necessarily large birds (frigate-bird, alba- 
tross, condor and the like) ; the second, of average bird-size, 
falling chiefly between the limiting proportions of the swallow 
and seagidl ; for a smaller bird than the swift has not power 
enough over the air, and a larger one than the seagull has not 
power enough over its wings, to be n perfect flyer. 

Finally, the birds of vibratory wing are all necessarily mi- 
nute, represented chiefly by the humroing-birds ; but suflSci- 
ently even by our own smaller and sprighther pets : the robin's 
quiver of hia wing in leaping, for instance, is for too swift to 
be distinctly seen. 

9. Tliese are the three main divisions of the birds for whom 
the function of the wing is mtdaly Jiight. 

But to us, human creatures, there is a class of birds more 
pathetically interesting — those in whom the function of the 
wing is essentially, not flight, but the protection of their 



Of these, the I 
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and the partridge ; and there is nothing in arrangement of 
plumage Rpproaching the exquisiteness of that in the vaulted 
roofs of their expanded cowriog wings ; nor does any thing I 
know in decoratioa rival the consummate art of the minute 
cirrua-trlouding of the partridge's breast. 

10. But before we can understand either the atructure of 
the Btrikiug plumes, or the tincture of the decorative ones, we 
must learn the manner in which all plumes whatsoever are 
primarily made. 

Any feather — {as you know, but ha<I better nevertheless take 
the first you can find in your hand to look at, as you read on) 
— is composed of a central quill, hke the central rib of a leaf, 
with fine rays branching fi'om it on each side, united, if the 
feather be a strong one, into a more or less silky tissue or 
'web,' OB it has hitherto been called by naturahsta* Not un- 

* So far BB one can make out what thoy call anj Ibing 1 The follow- 
ing lucid pitasHge is all that ia the seven hundred c\oie\y printed pkg^s 
at Mr, SwiJQBon'B popular ornithology, the innocent reader will Ond 
voncbsafed to him in description ol feathers (j$ 71, p, 77, vol. 1): — 
" The regular external feaOiert of the body, like those ot the wings and 
tail, are very differently conatrncted from auch as are called the down ; 
thej ore externally composed of three parts or aubstancea; 1. The 
down ; Q. The laminsB, or viebi (I] ; and, 3. The shaft, or qnitl, on the 
iddea of which the two former are arranged. The downy lomtnee, or 
webs of these feathers, are ver; different from the snbstance we hive 
joBt described, since they not only Iiave a diatlnct shaft of their oin), 
but the lamiuw which apring from Iwth sides of it are perceptibly and 
regularly arranged, although, from being devoid of all elasticity, (I] Ilka 
trne down, thfy do not unite and repose parallel to each other. Tbe 
soft downy Inminie are always situated close to the insertion ot the 
qnlll into the skin : and althongh, for obvious reasons, they a: 
developed on those feathers which cover the body, they likewise exist 
on Euch as are employed in flight, as shown in the quill of a goose ; 
and as they are always concealed from sight when the plumage is un- 
injured, and are not exposed to the action of the air, so they are al- 
ways colorless. The third part of a feather consists in the true laterTUil 
lamince, which are arranged iu two series, one on each side the shaft; 
and these sides are oalled the extfriuil and the tnl^mid {I If weba. To 
outward appearance, the form of the laminie wliich compose these 
webs appears to be much the same as that of down, which has been 
jnst described, with this difference only, that the laminw are stronger 
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reasonably, in some respects ; for truly it is a. woven tMng, 
with a wrap and woof, beautiful as Penelope 'b or Arachne'a 
tapestry ; but vdih this of marvel beyond beauty in it, that it 
i8 a web which reweavea itself when you tear it! Closes 
itself OS pei-fectly lis a sea-wave torn by the wiuils, being 
indeed nothing else than a wave of silken sen, which the 
winds trouble eoough ; and fret along the edge of it, like 
fretful Benacus at its shore ; but wluirh, tear it as they will, 
closes into its unruffled strength again in an instant. 

11. T/icre is a problem for you, and your engines, — good 
my Manchester friends I "Wbat with Tliirhnere to fiD your 
boilers, and cotton grown by free niggers, surely the forces of 
the universe must be favorable to you, — and, indeed, wholly nt 
your disposal. Yet of late I liave heard that your various 
tissues tear too easily ;— hovr if you could produce them such 
as that Ibey could mend themselves again without help fi'om a 
sewing-maehine 1 (for I iiud my glove-fingere, sewn up the 
seam by that great economist of labor, spht down all at once 
like wnlnut-sbells). But even that Arabian web which could 
be packed in a walnut-shell would have no chance of rivalling 
with yours if you could match the delicate spirit that weaves 
— a BpaiTow's wing. (I suppose you have no other birds to 
look at Dow^within fifty miles.) 

However, from the bodies of birds, plucked for eating — or 
the skins of them, stufied for weaiing, I do not doubt but the 
reader, though inhabitant of modem Enghsh to^vns, may still 
possess himself, or herself, of a feather large enough to be easily 
studied ; * nay, I believe British Law still indites itself with 

uid elastic, and eeem to Btick together, and form a parallel series, 
nhicb the doicny lamianj do Dot. Now, tbis singular adhesiveuew it 
seen bj the microscope to be oocosloced b; the Slaments on each side 
□r these luniDie being hooked into those of the next InmineD, bo that 
one supports the other in the same position ; while their elastioily (!) 
m*1te» them retnru to their proper place in the series, if b; any aceldent 
tliey are discomposed. Tbis will be Blifficient to give the reader a cor- 
rcot idea ot the general construction of a feather, without going into 
farther detiula on the microsoopio appearance of the parts." 

• My ingeniona friend, Mr, W. E. Dawea. ot 73 Denmnrk Flill, will 
attend scrupulouaty to b feather, to any orders sent him from Fceole. 
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the legitimate goose-feather. If that be attainable, with grate- 
ful reverence fo law, in general, and to real Scripture, wbJL-b 
is only possible with quill or reed ; and to real music, of Doric 
eagerness, touched of old for the oaks aud rills, nhile tbe still 
mom went out with snudnls gi-ay — we will therewith begin 
our inquiry Into the weaviug of plumeB. 

12. And now, for convenience of description, observe, that 
aa all feathers he backwards from the binl'a head towards its 
tail, when we bold one in our hand by the point of the quill so 
as to look at its upper surface, we are virtually looking from 
the bird's head towards tbe tail of it : tberefoi-e, unless with 
warning of tbe contrary, I shall always describe tbe feathers 
which belong to the bird's right side, whicli, when we look 
down on its back and wing, with the head towards us, curve 
for the most part with the convex edge to our own left ; and 
when we look down on its throat and breast, with tbe head 
towards us, curve for the most part with tbe convex edge to 
our right. 

13. Choosing, therefore, a goose-feather from the bird's 
right wing, and holding it with tho upper surface upwards, 
you see it curves to your own right, with eoiives edge to tbe 
left ; and that it is composed mainly of tbe rapidly tflpering 
quill, with its two so-called ' webs,' one on each aide, meeting 
in n more or less blunt point at the top, like that of a kitchen 
can-ing-knife. 

14. But I do not like the word ' web ' for these tissues ol 
the feather, for two reasons : the first, tliat it would get con- 
tused with the word we 7«usi use for tbe membrane of the 
toot ; and the second, that feathers of force continually re- 
semble sworda or scimitars, shiking both with flat and edge ; 
and one cannot rightly talk of striking with a web ! And I 
have been a long time (this number of Fusole having, indeed, 
been materially hindered by this hesitation) in deciding upon 
any name Hkely to be acceptable to my readers for these all- 
important parts of the plume structure. The one I have at 
last fixed upon, ' Fret,' * will not on the instant approve itself 

* ' Vane ' is used in tlio English translation ot Cuvier ; but would be 
too apt to sugsest rotation in the qoill, as in ■ ireathercook 
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to them ; but tliey will bo content with it, I believe, in use. I 
take it from the constant fretting or rippling of tlie surface of 
the tissue, even when it ia not torn alony its ed^e, • and one 
con fancy a sword 'fretted* at its edge, easily enough. 

15. The two (rets are composed, you see, each of— (I was 
going to write, innumerable ; but they are quite numernble, 
though many,) — smaller feathers ; for tlioy ai'e nothing less, 
eAch of them, than a perfect little feather in its own way. You 
will find it convenient to call these the 'rays.' In a goose's 
feather there are from thirty to forty in on inch of the tret ; 
three or four hundred, that is to say, on each side of the 
quilJ. Tou see — and much more, may feel— how firmly these 
plumelets fasten themselves together to form the continuous 
strength of silken tissue of the fret. 

16. Pull one away from the rest, and you find it composed 
of a wlutc piece of the substance of the quill, extended into a 
long, shghtly hollowed strip, something like the awn of a grain 
of oats — each edge of this narrow white strip being fringed 
with an exquisitely minute series of minor points, or teeth, 
like llie teeth of a comb, becoming softer and longer towards 
the end of the ray, where also the flat, chafif-like strip of quill 
becomes little more than a fine rod. 

Again, for names clear and short enough to be pleasantly 
useful. I was here much at a loss, and cannot more satisfacto- 
rily extricate myself than by calling the awnhke shaft simply 
the 'Shaft;' and the fine points of its serrated edges, (and 
whatever, in other feathers, these become,) ' Bai-bs.' 

17. If, with a ahai-p pair of scissors, you cut the two frets 
away from the quill, down the whole length of it, you will 
find the frets still hold together, inlaid, woven together by 
their barbs into a white soft riband, — feeling just like satin 
to the finger, and looking like it on the under surface, which 
is exquisitely lustrous and sniootli. And it needs a lens of 
some power to show clearly the texture of the tine barbs that 

B the web, as it used to be called, of the whole. 
Nevertheless, in the goose feather, the rays terminate some- 
what irregularly and raggedly ; and it will be better now to 
" Sbb " LoTo'a Meinie, '' Lecture I. , page 33. 
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teke for further exjunmation the plume of a more strongly 
flying bird. I take that of the common seagull,* where, in 
exquisite gray and liark-brown, the first elements of ranegft- 
tion are also shown at the extremity of the plume. 

18. And here the edge of the fret is rippled indeed, but not 
torn ; the quill tapers with exquisite subtlety ; and another 
important part of plumage occurs at tiie root of it. There 
the shafts of the raya lose their stiffness and breadth ; they 
become mere tbreaila, on which the barbs become long and 
fine like hairs ; and the whole plumelet becomes a wavy, wild- 
wanderitig thing, each at last entangled with its fluttering 
neighbors, and forming what we call the ' down ' of the 
feather, where the bird needs to be kept warm. 

19. When the shafts change into these wandering threads, 
they will be called filaments ; and the barbs, when they be- 
come fine detached hairs, will be called cilia, I am very sorry 
to have all this nomenclature to inflict at once ; but it is abBo- 
lutely needful, all of it ; nor difficult to learn, if you wiU only 
keep a feather in your baud aa yovi learn it A feather always 
consists of the quill and its rays ; a ray, of the shaft and its 
bai-bs. Flexible shafts are filaments ; and flexible bai-bs, cilin. 

20. In none of the works which I at present possess on or- 
nithology, is any account given of the general form or nature 
of any of these ports of a plume ; although of all subjects for 
scientific investigation, supremely serviceable to youth, this 
is, one should have thought, the nearest and most tempting, 
to any person of frank heart. To begin with itj we must think 
of all feathers first as exactly intermediate between the fiu- 
of animals and scales of fish They are fur, made strong, 
and arranged in scales or plates, partly defensive armor, partly 
active instruments of motion or actiou.f And there are defi- 

* Luui Cumi, (LiniiKiu,) 'Whils Sekinew.' St George's EogtUh 
nuns for it. 

I Compare " Love's Meinie," Lectare I., pp. 38, 20 ; bnt I find mjiell 
now compelled to give more definite auiljsia of Btruotare bjf the entirely 
InooDcuivable, (till one diacovera it,) absence of anj BQch analysis in 
books on birds. Their writars all go straight at the bones. like Imngry 
doge ; and spit oat the feathers as it the/ were choked b/ them. 
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oitGly tbree textures of this Btreogthened fur, variously pleas- 
urable fa) the eye : the first, a deail texture lilce that of simple 
silk ill its cocoon, or wool ; receptant of pattern colore in 
definite stain, as in tho thrush or pai-tridge ; secondly, a text- 
ure like that of lustrous shot silk, soft, but reflecting diSerent 
colors and dilTerent lights, as in the dove, pheasant, and pea- 
cock ; thirdly, a quite brilliant testui'e, flaming lite metal — 
nay, sometimes more brightly than any polished armor ; and 
this also reflective of different colors in different lights, as in 
the humining-bird. Between thesa three typical kinds of 
lustre, there is every gradation ; the tender lustre of the dore'a 
plumage being intermediate between the bloomy softness of 
the partridge, and the more than rainbow ii-idescence of the 
peacock ; while the Bemi-mctoUio, unctuous, or pitchy lustre of 
the raven, is midway between the silken and metallic groups. 

21. These different modes of lustre and color depend en- 
tirely on the structure of the barbs and cilia. I do not often 
invite my readers to use a microscope ; but for once, and for 
a little while, we will take the tormenting aid of it. 

In all feathers used for flight, the barbs are many and mi- 
nute, for the purpose of locking the shafts well together. But 
in covering and decoiiitive plumes, they themselves become 
principal, and the shafta subordinate. And, since of flying 
plumes we have fii-st taken the seagull's wing feather, of cov- 
ering plumes we will first take one from the seagull's breast 

22. I take one, therefore, from quite the middle of a sea- 
mew's breast, where the frets are equal in breadth on each 
side. You see, firat, that the whole plume is bent almost into 
the shape of a cup ; and that the soft white lustre plays vari- 
ously on its rounded surface, as you turn it more or less to 
the hght. This is the first condition of all beautiful forms. 
Until you can express this rounded surface, you need not 
think you con draw them at all. 

I 23. But forthe present, I only want you to notice the struct- 

I ure and order of its rays. Any single shaft with its lateral 

I barbs, towards the fop of the feather, you will find approsi- 

I niately of the form Fig. 11, the central shaft being so fine that 

L towards the extremity it is quite lost sight of ; and the end 
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of the rajs being not formed by the estremity of the sliaft. 
viiih barbs tapering to it, but by the forked separation, lite 
the notch of an arrow, of the two ultimate barbs. 'Which, 



])leaBe, observe to be indeed the normal form of ail feathers, 
as opposed to that of leaves; so that the end of a feather, 
however iiuely diaguisetl, is nonntilly as at a. Fig. 12 ; but of 
a leaf, as at it ; the arrow-like form of the feather being de- 
veloped into the most lovely duplicated symmetries of outline 
and pattern, by which, 
throughout, the color de- 
signs of feathere, and of 
floral petals, (which are the 
I sign of the dual ormarried 
I life in the flower, raising 
it towards the rank ot ani- 
mal nature,) are distin- 
guished from the color designs in minerals, and in merely 
wood-forming, as opposed to floral, or seed-forming, leaves. 

24. You will observe also, in the detached ray, that the 
barbs lengthen downwards, and most distinctly from the 
middle downwards; and now taking tip the wing-feather 
again, you will see that its frets being constructed by the im- 
brication, or laying over each other like the tiles of a 
of the edges of the successive rays,— 
on the upper or outer sui'face of the 1 
plume, the edges ore overlaid loioards \ 
the plume-pot«(, like breaking 
over each other towards shore ; and of 
course, on the under suHaee, reversed, 
and overlaid towards the root ot the 
quilL You may understand this in a ^'°' 

moment by cutting out roughly three little bits of cardboard, 
of this shape (Fig. 13), and drawing the directions of the 
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bttrbs ou them : I cut their ends square becauBe they are too 
short to represeot the lengths of reitl rays, but are quite long 
eoough to iUuBtrnte their imbrication. Lay first the three of 
them in this position, (Fig. 14, a.) with their points towards you, 
one above the other ; then put the edge of the lowest oixr the 
edge of that above it, and the edge of that over the third, sc 
OS just to show the central shaft, and you will get three edges, 
with their barbs all vertical, or nearly so : that ia the struct' 
ure of the plume's upjx-r surface. Then put the edges of the 
farther off ones over the nearer, and you get three edges with 
their barbs all transverse, (Fig. 14, b,) which ia the structure 




of the plume's lower surface. There are, of course, endless 
subtleties and changes of adjustment, but that is the first 
jfeneral law to be understood. 

25, It follows, as a necessary consequence of this arrange- 
ment, that we may generally speak of the barbs which form 
the upper surface of the feather as the upper, or longitudinni, 
barbs, meaning those which he parallel to the quill, pointing 
to the end of the feather ; and of those which foixa the under 
surface of the feather as the lower, or transverse, barbs, — lying, 
that is to say, nearly transversely across the feather, at right 
angles to the quill. And farther, as you see that the quill 
shows itself clearly projecting from the under surface of the 
plume, so the shafts show themselves clearly projecting, in a 
corduroy fashion, on the under surface of the fret, the trans- 
verse barbs being seen only in the furrows between them. 
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26. Now, I bUouIcI think, in looking carefully at this close 
structure of quill aud ebaft, you will be more aud more struck 
by tbeir resemblmicc to the bettma and tilea of a roof. The 
feather is, in fact, a finely raftered and tiled roof to throw oS 
wiuil aud rain ; and in a large family of bii'ds the wing has 
indeed chiefly a roofs office, and is not only rnftered and 
tiled, but vaulled, for the roof of the nursery. Of which here- 
after ; in the meantime, get this clearly into jour bead, that 
on the upper surface of the plume tbe tiles are overlaid from 
the bird's bead backward — so as to bave their edges atcaif 
from tbe ivind, that it may slide over tbem as the bird flies ; — 
and the furrows formed by tbe barbs lie parallel with tbo 
quill, so as to give the least possible friction. The under siile ' 
of tlie plume, you may then always no less easily remember, 
has tbe Iransverse barba ; and tile-edges towards tbe bird's 
bead. Tbe beauty and color of the plume, therefore, depend ■ 
mainly on the formation of tlie longitudinal barbs, as long as 
tbe fret is close and Arm. But it is kept close and firm 
tbi'ougbout only in tbe wing featbera ; expanding in the dec- 
orative ones, under entirely different conditions. 

27. Looting more closely at your seamew's breast-feather, 
you will see that the luys lock themselves close only in the 
middle of it ; and that this close-locked space is limited by a 
quite deflnite line, outside of which the rays contract tbeir i 
barbs into a thick and close thread, each such thread de- 
tached from its neighbors, and forming a snowy fringe of pure 
white, while tbe close-locked part is toned, by tbe shades 
which show you its structure, into a silver gray. 

Finally, at tbo root of tbe feather, not only do its own rays 
change into down, but underoeutb, you find a 8upi>lementary 
plume attached, composed of nothing else but down. 

28. I find no account, in any of my books on birds, of the 
range of these supplementary uiider-pluraea, — tbe bird's 
body-clothing. I find the seagull bas them nearly all over 
its body, neck, breast, and back alike ; the small featbei's db 
the head are nothing else than down. But besides these, or 
in tbe pLice of these, some birds have down covering the skill 
itself ; with which, however, tbe painter baa nothing to do, 
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nor even with the BupplementAry plumes : and already indeed 
I have allowed the pupil, in using the microscope at all, to gp 
Lejond the proper UniitB of artistic investigation. Tet, while 
we have the lens in our band, put on for once its full power 
to look at the sepurate cilia of the down. They are all jointed 
like canea; and have, doubtless, mechaniam at the joints 
which no eye nor lens con trace. The same structure, modi- 
fied, increases the lustre of the true barbs in colored plumes. 
One of the simplest of tliese I will now take, from the back 
of the peacock, for n first study of plume-radiation. 

29. Its general outline is that of the Norman shield p a v b, 
Fig. 15 ; but mthm this outhne, the 

frets are close-woven only within the 
bottled ore-shaped space pa v b; and 
Ijetween a a, and b b, they expand their 
shaft.s into filaments, and their barbs 
into cilia, and become 'down.' 

We are only able to determine the 
arrangement of the shafts within this 
closely-woven space p a v 6, which you ' 
will find to be triiically thus. The , 
shafts remaining parallel most of the 
way up, towards the fop of the plume, 
gradually throw themselves forward so 
as to get round without gap. But as, while they are thus 
getting round, they are not fastened on a central pivot like the 
rays of a fan, but have still to take, each its ascending place 
on the sides of the quill, we get a method of radiation which 
you will find convenient henceforward to call ' plume-radia- 
tion," (Fig. 16, B,) which is precisely intermediate between two 
other great modes of structure — shell radiation, i, and frond- 
radiation, c, 

30. You may perhaps have thought yourself very hardly 
treated in being obliged to begin your nntui'al history drawing 
with so delicate a thing as a feather. But you should rather be 
very grateful to me, for not having given you, instead, a bit 
of moss, or a cockle-shell ! The Inst, which you might per- 
haps fancy the easiest of the three, is in reality quite hope- 
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leBsly difficult, and in its ultimate condition, inimitable Ijy 
art Bewick can engrave feathers to the point of deceptive 
similitude ; and Hunt can paint a bird's-nest built of feathers, 
lichen, and moss. But neither the one nor the other ever aU 
tempted to render the diverging lines which have their origin 
in the hinge of the commonest bivalve shell. 

31. These exactly reverse the condition of frond-radiation ; 
in that, while the frond-branch ia thick at the origin, and 
dimiuishes to the estremity, the shell flutings, infinitely mi- 
nute at tbe origin, expand into vigorous undulation at the 
edge. But the essential point you have now to observe is, 
that the shell-radiation is from a central point, and has no 




supporting or continuous stem ; that the plume-radiation is a 
combination of stem and centre ; and that the frond-radiation 
has a Ht«m throughout, all the way up. It ia to be called 
frond, not tree, radiation, because trees in great part of their 
structure are lite plumage, whereas the fern-frond is entirely 
and accurately distinct in its structure. 

32. And now, at last, I draw the entire feather ns well as I 
can in lampblack, for on exorcise to you in that mateiiai ; 
putting a copy of the first stage of the work below it, Plate 
V. This lower figure may be with advantage copied by begin- 
ners ; with the pencQ and rather dry lampblack, over slight 
lead outhne ; the upper one is for adyanced practice, though 
such minute drawing, where the pattern is wrought out with 
separate hues, is of course only introductory to true painter's 
worL But it is the beat possible introduction, being exactly 
intermediate between such execution as Durer's, of the wing 
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in the greater Fortune, nnJ Turner's or Holbein's with the 
broail pencil, — of which in due time. 

33. Hespectijjf,' the two exerciseB in Plate V„ observe, the 
lower figure is not Ein outline of the feather, to be filled up ; 
it is the first stage of the drawing completed above it. In or- 
der to di-aw the curves of the shafts harmonioualy, you must 
first put in a snialler number of guiding lines, and then fill in 
between. But in this primary state, the radiant lines cannot 
but remind you, if you are at all familiar with architecture, of 
a Greek ' honey-euckle ' ornament, the fact being that the said 
ornament has nothing at all to do with honey-suctles ; but ia 
a general eipreaaioo of the radiate organic power of natural 
forms, evermore delightful to human eyes ; and the beauty of 
it depends on just as subtle care in bringing the cur%-e3 into 
harmonious flow, as you will have to use in drawing this 
plume. 

34. Nevertheless, that students possessing some already 
practised power may not be left without field for its exercise, 
I have given in PL-ite VL an example of the use of ink and 
lampblack with the common pen and broad wash. The out- 
line is to be made with common ink in any ordinary pen — 
Bteel or quill does not matter, if not too fine — and, after it is 
thoroughly diy, the shade put on with a single wash, adding 
the necessary darks, or taking out light with the dry brush, 
as the tint dries, but allowing no retouch after it is once dry. 
The reason of this law is, first, to concentrate the attention on 
the fullest possible expression of forms by the tint first laid, 
which is always the pleasantest that can be laid, and, secondly, 
that the shades may be all necesaarUy gradated by running 
into the wet tint, and no edge left to be modified afterwards. 
The outhne, that it may be indelible, is made with common 
ink ; its slight softening by the subsequent wash being prop- 
erly calculated on : but it must not be washed twice over. 

35. The exercise in the lower figure of Plate 1. is an exam- 
ple of Durer's manner ; but I do not care to compel the pupil 
to go through much of this, because it is always unsatisfactory 
at its finest. Durer himself has to indicate the sweep of his 
plume with a cun-ent external line ; and even Bewick could 
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not have done plume pattema in line, unless he had hail ths I 
advantage of being able to cat out hie white ; but with th« I 
pencil, and due patience in the use of it, every thing linear 1 
in plumes may be rightly indicated, and the pattern followed i 
all the time. 

The minute moas-likoyWitje at the edge of the feather in 
Plate V, introduces us, however, to another condition of dec- 
orati™ plumage, which, though not bearing on our immediata \ 
subject of radiation, we may as well notice at once. 

If you examine a &ne tail-feather of the peacock, above the J 
eye of it, you will find a transparent space formed by the c«- j 
saiion, of the barbs along a certain poi-tion of the shaft, Oa I 
the most acintillant of the rays, which have green and golden I 
barbs, and in the lovely blue rays of the breast- plumes, these [ 
cessationa of the barbs become alternate cuts or jaga ; whila | 
at the end of the long bi-own wing-feathers, they comply w 
the colored pattern : so that, at the end of the clouded plume, [ 
its pattern, instead of being constructed of brown and whita \ 
barba, is constructed of brown — and no barbs, — but vacant I 
spaces. The decorative use of this transparency condsts ia | 
letting the color of one plume Ihroiigh that of the other, ao I 
that not only every possible artifice is employed to obtain the 
most lovely play of color on the plume itself ; but, with mys- 
tery through mystery, the one glows and flushes through the 
other, like cloud seen through cloud. Bat now, before we 
can learn how either glow, or flush, or bloom are to be pointed, 
we muat learn our alphabet of color itself. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OF TBB TWELVE ZODIACAIi OOLORS. 

1. In my introductory Oxford lectures you will find it 
stated (§ 130) that "ail olfjects appear to the eye merely as 
masses of color ; " and (g§ 134, 175) that sLndowB are as full in 
color as hgbts are, every possible shade being a hgbt to the 
ahadea below it, and ever? possible light, a shade to the lights 
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above it, till you come to absolute darknesB on one siilo, and 
to the sun on the other. Therefore, you »re to conaider ttll 
the various pieces either of shaded or lighted color, out of 
which any scene whatsoever is composed, simply na the 
patches of a Harlequin's jacket — of which some are black, 
eome red, some blue, some golden ; but of which you are to 
imitate every one, by Ike eavie methods. 

2. It is of great importance that you should understand 
how much this statement implies. In almost all the received 
codes of art-instruction, you will be told that shadows should 
be tranapai'ent, and lights solid. You will find also, when 
you begin drawing yourselves, that your shadows, whether 
laid with lead, chalk, or pencil, will for the most part really 
look lite dirt or blotches on the paper, till you cross-hatch or 
stipple them, so as to give them a look of network ; upon 
which they instantly become more or less like shade ; or, as it 
is called, 'transparent.' And you will find a most powerful 
and attractive school of art founded on the general principle 
of laying a literally transparent brown all over the picture, 
for the shade ; and striking the lights upon it with opaque 
white. 

3. Xow the statement I have just made to you {in § 1) im- 
plies the falseness of all such theories and methods.'* And I 
mean to assert that falsity in the most positive manner. Shad- 
ows are not more transparent than Ughta, nor lights than shad- 
ons ; both ore transparent, when they express space ; both are 
opaque, when they express substance ; and both ore to be imi- 
tated in precisely the same manner, and with the same quality, 
of pigment The only technical law which is indeed constant, 
and which requires to be observed with strictness, is precisely 
that the method shall be uniform. You may take a white 
ground, and lay darks on it, leaving the white for lights ; or 
you may take a dark ground, and lay lights on it, leaving tlie 
dark for darks : in either case you must go on as you begin, 
and not introduce the other method where it suits you. A 

* Essentially, Ihu use of transparent Lrown by Rubens, (followed by 
Sir JobLuBi wltli isplialtum,) rufoed the Netlierlaud schoola of oolor, and 
haa rendered a suboot at color in EugtanJ bitlierto impoeaible. 
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glass painter must nanke his whole picture transparent ; and n 
fresco painter, hia wliole picture opaque. 

4 Get, then, tliis pJain principle well infixed in your minds. 
Here ia a crocus — there ia the sun — here a piece of coal — there, 
the hollow of the coal-scuttle it came out of. They are every 
one but patches of color, — some yellow, some black ; and must 
be painted in the same manner, with whatever yellow or black 
paint is handy. 

5. Suppose it, however, admitted that lights and shades 
are to be produced in the same manner ; we have farther to 
ask, what that manner may beat be ? 

You will continually hear artists disputing about grounds, 
glazings, vehicles, voi'nishes, transparencies, opacities, oleagi- 
nousnesses. All that talk is as idle as the east wind. Qet a 
flat surface that won't crack, — some colored substance that 
will stick upon it, and remain always of the color it was when 
you put it on, — and a pig's bristle or two, wedged in a stick ; 
and it you can't paint, you ai'e no painter ; and had better not 
talk about the art. 

Iho one thing you have to learn — the one power truly called 
that of ' painting ' — ia to lay oii any colored substance, what- 
ever its consistence may be, (from mortar to ether,) al once, 
of the exact tint you want, in the esact form you want, and in 
the ezact quantity you want. That is painting, 

6. Now, you are well aware that to play on the violin well, 
requires some practice. Painting is playing on a color-violin, 
seventy-timea-seven stringed, and inventing your tune s& you 
play it 1 That is the easy, simple, straightforward business 
you have to learn. Here is your catgut aud your mahogany, 
— better or worse quality of both of coui-se there may be, — 
Cremona tone, and so on, to be discussed with due care, in 
due time ; — you cannot paint miniature on the sail of a fieh- 
ing-boat, nor do the fine work with hog's bristles that you can 
with camel's hair :— all these catgut and bristle questions shall 
have their place ; but, the primary question of all is — can you 
play? 

7. Perfectly, you never can, but by birth-gift. The entirely 
first-rate musicians and painters ore born, like Mercuiy ;— 
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their words are luuaio, and their touch is gold ; sound and 
color wait on them from their youth ; and no practice will ever 
enable other humnn crentures to do any thing like them. Tho 
moBt favorable coDditions, the most docile and apt temper, 
and the unwearied practice of life, will never enable any painter 
of merely average liuman capacity to lay a single touch like 
Gainsborough, Velasquez, Tintoret, or Luini. But to under- 
stand that the matter must still depend on practice as vxU as 
on genius, — that painting ta not one whit leas, but more, diffi- 
cult than playing on an instrument, — and that your core aa a 
student, on the whole, is not to be given to the quality of 
your piano, but of your touch, — this ia the great fact which I 
have to teach you reapccting color ; thia is the root of all ex- 
celleut doing and perceiving. 

And you will be utterly amazed, when once you begin to 
feel what color means, to find how many qualities which ap- 
pear to result from peculiar method and material do indeed 
depend only on loveliness of execution ; and how divine the 
law of nature is, which hcis so connected the Immortahty of 
beauty with patience of industry, tliat by precision and right- 
ues3 of laborious art you may at last literally command the 
rainbow to stay, and forbid the sun lo set 

8. To-day, then, you are to begiu to learn your notes — to 
hammer out, ateadily, your first five-finger exercises ; and as 
in music you liave first to play in true time, with stubborn 
firmness, so in color the first thing you have to learn is to lay 
it flat, and well within limits. You shall have it first within 
linear limits of extreme simplicity, and you must be content 
to fill spaces so enclosed, agnin and again and again, till you 
are perfectly sure of your skill up to that elementary point. 

9. So far, then, of the manner in which you are to lay your 
color; — next comes the more debatable question yet, what 
kind of Tolor you are thus to lay,^aober, or bright. For 
you are likely often to have heard it said that people of taste 
like subdued or dull colors, and that only \'ulgar persons like 
bright ones. 

But 1 believe you will find the standard of color I am going 
to give you, an extremely safe one— the morning sky. Love 
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that rightly wifJi alt yoiir heart, and soul, and eyes ; and yon 
are estabhsbed in foundation-laws of color. The white, 
blue, purple, gold, scarlet, and ruby of morning clouds, are 
meant to be entirely delightful to the human creatures nhom 
the ' clouds and light ' auatain. Be sure you are always ready 
to see Ihem, the moment they ai-e painted by God for you. 

But you must not rest in these. It is possible to love them 
intensely, and yet to have no understanding of the modesty or 
tenderness of color. 

Therefore, uest to the cryBtalline firmament over you, the 
crystalline earth beneath your feet is to be your standard. 

FUnt, reduced to n natural glass containing about ten per 
cent of water, forms the opal ; which gives every lower hue 
of the prism in as true perfection as the clouds ; but not the 
scarlet or gold, both which are crude and vulgar in opal 
Its perfect hues are the green, blue, and purple. Emerald 
and lapia-lazuU give central green and blue in fulness ; and the 
natural hues of all true gems, and of the marbles, jaspers, and 
chalcedonies, are tj-pea of intermediate tint : the oxides of iron, 
especially, of reda. All these earth-colors are curiously pre- 
pared for right Btandurds : there is no iniBleading in them. 

10. Not so when we come to the colors of flowers and 
animals. Some of these are entirely pure and heavenly ; the 
dove can contend with the opal, the rose with the clouds, and 
the gentian with the sky ; but many animals and flowers are 
stained with vulgar, vicious, or discordant colors. But all 
those intended for the service and companionship of man are 
typically fair in color ; and therefore especially the fruits 
and flowers of temperate climates ; — the purple of the grape 
and plum ; the red of the currant and strawberry, and of the 
expressed juices of these, — the wine that " giveth his color in 
the cup," and the " lucent syrup tinct with cinnamon." With 
these, in various subordination, are associated the inflnitudes 
of quiet and harmonized color on which the eye is intended 
to repose ; the softer duns and browns of birds and animals, 
made quaint by figured patterns ; and the tender green and 
gray of vegetation and rock. 

11. No science, but only innocence, gaye^ of heart, and 
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ordinary health aad common sense, are needed, to enable us 
to enjoy all these natural colors rightly. But the more gi'nve 
Lues, which, iu the system of nature, are associated with 
danger or death, have become, during the later practice of art, 
pleasing in a mysterious way to the moat occomx^lished artists : 
so that the greatest masters of the dxteenth century may be 
recognized chiefly by their power of producing beauty with 
subdued colors. I cannot enter here into the most subtle 
and vital question of the difference between the subdued 
colors of Velasquez or Tintoret, and the daubed gray and 
black of the modem French school ;• still leas into any 
analysis of the grotesque inconsistency which mokes the 
foreign modern schools, generally, repaint all sober and 



* One gre&t oause of the delsy vhicli has taken ptnce iu tlie publica- 
tion of thiH liootc has been m; donbt of the proper timu and degree in 
which study in subdutid color should be undertaken. For though, on 
the one hand, the entirely barbarous glaro of nioderu colored illu^trDtloii 
noald iuduoct mo to order practice iu subdued color merely for antidote 
to it 1 on thn oilier, the atfeetatloii,— or morbid reality, — of delight ia 
subdued color, are among the fatallest errors of semi -artists. The attacks 
on Tomer in his greatest time were grounded in real feeling, on the pari 
of his adverBaries, of the solemnity in tbeBabdaedtonesof the schools of 
classic landscajie. 

To a certain extent, therefore, the manner of stniiy in color required 
iif any Bludenl mudt be Ivft to the discretion of the master, wlio alone 
can detennlQe what qualities of uolor the pupil is least sensible to ; and 
set before him examplus of brightueas, if he has become alTectedly grave, 
^and of subdued harmouy, if he errs by omdeneES and discord. Bnt 
the general lav must be to practise first in pare color, and then, w our 
sense of vhat is grave and noble in life and conduct increases, to express 
what feeling vre have of such things in (ho hncs belonging to them, re- 
membering, however, always, that Iba inatinol for grave color in not at 
all an index of a grave mind. I have had curious proof of this in my 
own eiperioQce. When I was an entirely frivolous and giddy boy, I 
was fondeet of what seemed to me 'sublime' in gloomy art, just in pro- 
portion as I WHS insensible to crndene^s and glare in the bright colors 
which I enjoyed for their own sake : and the Briit old picture I ever 
tried to copy was the small Bembrandt in the Louvre, of the Snpper at 
Emmans. But now, when my inner mind is as sad as it is well possible 
for any man's to be. and my thoughts are for the most part occupied in 
very earnest manner, and with very grave subjects, my ideal of color ia 
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teDcloF pictures with glaring colors, and yet reduce the pure 
coloi-8 of landscape to drab and brown. In order to ex- 
plaiu atij' of tlieae phenouieDa, I ahoiild bare first to dwell oa 
the moral sense which has induced us, in ordinary language 
to use the metaphor of ' chastity ' for the virtue of beautifully 
subdued color ; and then to explain how the chastity of Biit- 
omai-t or Perdita differs from tlie -vileness of souls that despise 
love. But no subtle inquiries or demonstrations can be od- 
mittoil in writing primal laws ; nor will tbey ever be needed, 
by those who obey them. The things which are naturally 
pleasant to innocence and youth, will be forever pleasant to 
us, both in this life and in that which is to come ; and the 
same law which makes the babe delight in its coral, and 
the girl in the camelian pebble she gathers from the wet and 
shining beach, will still rule their joy within the walla whose 
light shall be " like a atone most precious, even like a jasper 
atone, clear as crj-stal." 

12. These things, then, above named, without any debate, 
are to be received by you as slaiidardg of color : by admira- 
tion of which you may irrefragably test the rigbtness of your 
sense, ac J by imitation * of which you can form and order all 
the principles of your practice. The moraing sky, primarily, 
1 repeat ; and that from the dawn onwards. Tliere are no 
grays nor violets which cnn come near the perfectness of a 
pure dawn ; no gradations of other shade can be compared 
that nliioh I novr aaslga for tLe Btandard of St. George's schools. —the 
color of sunrise, and of Angelica. 

Wliy uol, (hull, of tliB raiubow, simply ? 

Practicnlly, I wiiC use those of the runbov to begin with. Bnt, (or 
Btandards. I give the SDurise and Angelico, beoause the sun and he both 
use gold For yellow. Which is indeed an infinite gain ; if pooc Tunifr 
had only b«en able to use gold for jellon too, we had never heard any 
rnlgar jests abont him. But, in oloud- pain ting, nobody cnn use gold 
except the sun hi msulf.— while, on angel's wings, it can but barely be 
managed, if you have old Etrusaan blood in your fingers. — not here, by 
Bngllah oope*, cramped in their clutch of Indian or Californian gold. 

* 'Imitation' — 1 use the word advisedly. The last and best leason 
I ever had In color wan a vnin tndeavor to estimate the time which An- 
gelico must have tokuik to paiut a small amethyst on the breast of hit 
St. Laureuoe. 
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^th the tendemeas of Its tranffltioDB. Dnwn, witb the wan- 
iug moon, (it is alwaya beet bo, because the keen gleam of the 
tbin crescent shows the full depth of the relative gray,) de- 
tei-mines for you all that is loveiy in subdued hue and sub- 
dued light. Then the passages into sunrise deterinbie for you 
all that is best in the utmost glory of color. Next to these, 
having constant office in the pleaaiuea of the day, come the 
colors of the earth, and her fruits aud flowers ; the iroa 
ochres being the standaivia of homely and comfortable red, 
always ruHng the pictures of the greatest masters at Venice, 
as opposed to the vulgar vermilion of the Dutch ; hence they 
have taken the general name of Venetian red : then, gold it- 
self, for standard of lustrous yellow, tempered so wisely with 
gray in the shades ; silver, of lustrous white, tempered in like 
manner ; marble and snow, of pure white, glowing into vari- 
ous amber and rose under sunlight : then the useful blossoms 
and fruits ; — peach and alraond blossom, with the wild rose, 
of the paler reds ; the clarissaa, of full reds, etc. ; and the 
fruits, of such hues modified by texture or bloom. Once learn 
to point a peach, an apricot, and a gi-eengage, and you have 
Eothiijg more to know in the modes of color enhanced by 
texture. Corn is the standai-d of trown, — moss of green ; 
and in general, whatever is good for huuinu life is also made 
beautiful to human sight, not by " association of ideas," but 
by appoUitment of God that iu the bread we rightly break for 
our hps, we shall best see the power and grace of the Light 
he gave for oiu- eyes. 

13. The perfect order of the colors in this gentle glory is, 
of coui-se, nonnal in the rainbow, — uainely, counting from 
outside to inside, red, yellow, and blue, with their combina- 
tions,*— namely, scarlet, formed by yellow with red ; green, 
formed by blue with yellow ; and purple, formed by red witb 
blue. 

' strictly spetklng, the falnbow ie aR combination ; the primsry 
colon being onlj tiaes of transition, and the banda conBistiog of wiarlet, 
green, and purple ; the Bcarlet being not an especially pure or agreeable 
one ia its general resultant hue on otonrl-gray. The greun and violet 
are very lovely wheu bbou over wliitu cloud. 
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14. But neither in rainbow, prism, nor opal, are any of 
tlieae tints seen in separation. Tbey paaa into eacli other by 

imperceptible gradation, nor can any entirely beautiful color 
eust without thia quality. Between each aecondary, there- 
fore, and the primaries of which it is composed, there are 
an infinite series of tints ; inclining on one side to one 
priraarj', on the other to the other ; thus green passes into 
blue through a Beries of bluish greens, which are of great im- 
portance in the painting of &ea and sky ;- — and it paesea into 
yellow through a series of golden greens, which are of no less 
importance in painting earth and flowers. Now it Is very 
tii-csome to have to mix names as well as colors, and always 
say 'bliuah green,' or 'reddish purple,' instead of having 
proper special names for these intermediate tints. Practically 
we have such names for several of them ; 'orange,' for in- 
stance, is the int«rmediat« between scarlet and yellow ; ' lilac ' 
one of the paler tints between purple and red ; and ' violet ' 
that between purple and blue. But wo must now have our 
code of names complete ; and that we may manage this more 
easily, we will put the colors first in their places. 

15. Take your sixpence Again ; and, with that simple math- 
ematical instrument, draw twelve circles of its size, or at least 
as closely by its edge as you can,* on a piece of Bristol board, 
so that you may be able to cut them out, and place them va- 
riously. Then talte carmine, cobalt, gamboge, orange vei-mil- 
ion, and emerald green ; and, marking the circles with the 
twelve first letters of the alphabet, color 'a' with pure gam- 
boge, 'b'with mixed gamboge and emerald green, 'o'with 
emerald green, 'd' with emerald green imd cobalt, 'e'with 
cobalt pure, '/' with two-thirds cobalt and one-third carmine, 
'g' with equaUy mixed cobalt and carmine, 'h' with two- 
thirds carmine and one-third cobalt, ' i ' with carmine pure, 
'j'with carmine and vermilion, ' i- ' with vermilion, '('with 
vermilion and gamboge. 

* It is really in practice better lo do this than io take oompuaei. 
which lire ntfsrly sure to slip or get piaclied closer, in a beginiier's 
hands, before the tcrslTe circles are all done. But if joa like to do it 
■ocuratelj, see Fig. 17, p. 77. 
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16. But how is all this to be done smoothly and rightly, and 
how are the thirds to be measured ? * Well, — for the doing 
of it, I must assume, that in the present artistic and communi- 
cative phase of society, the pupil can, at some chance oppor- 
tunity, Bee the ordinary process of washing with wat€r-eolor ; 
or that the child in more happy circumstanceB may be allowed 
BO to play with ' paints ' from its eai'hest years, as to be under 
no particular difiiculty in producing a uniform stain on a 
piece of pasteboard, Tiie quantity of pigment to be used 
cannot be yet defined ; — the puhhcation of these opening 
numbers of Ffsole has already been so long delayed that I 
Tvant now to place them in the student's hand, with what 
easily esphcable details I can give, as soon as possible ; and 
the plates requiring care in coloring by hand, which will 
finaDy be given as examples, are deferred until I can give my 
readers some general idea of the system to he adopted. But, 
for present need, I can explain all that is wanted without the 
help of plates, by reference to flower-tinta ; not that tha stu- 
dent is to be vesed by any comparisons of his work with Ikeee, 
either in respect of brilliancy or texture : if he can bring his 
sixpenny circles to an approximate resemblance of as many 
old-fasbioned wafers, it is all that is required of him. He 

• I h«vB Tftinlj endeavored to perauado Messrs. Winsor snd Newton 
to prepora tor me powiier-colors, oC which I could direct halt or t, qusr- 
l«r grsin to be mixed with a mensured q^aantitj of wat^r ; bat I have 
not giveo up the notion. In the meantime, the firm hare arrangiid 
at mj- request a beginner's boi of drawiug malarials, — namelj-, colors, 
briuhes, ruler, and compasseB flttod witli pencil-point. (Ab this note 
may be read by many penons, hucriedlj, nho have net had time to 
look St the first nnmber, I allow onco more, but for the last time in this 
book, the vulgar nse of the words ' pencil' and 'brush,') The workini; 
pencil and penknife should be always in the pocket, with a small 
aketch-boot, whioh a gludenl of drawing should consider just as neces- 
sary a part of his daily equipment as his watch or purse. Then the 
color-box, thus composed, gives him all ha wants more. For the ad- 
vanced stndent, I add the palette, with all needful mathematical instru- 
luenls and useful colors. I give him colors, of flueat quality, ^belng 
content, for beginners, with what I find one of tha best practical color- 
iata in England, my very dear friend Professor Westtrood, has found 
serviceable all bis life, — children s colors. 
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will not be able to do tliis with one coat of color ; and had 
better allow himBelf three or four than permit the tints to be 
uneven. 

17. The first tint, pure gamboge, should be brought, as 
near as may be, up to that of the yellow daffodil, — the butter- 
cup is a httle too deep. In fine illumination, and in the best 
decorative fresco painting, this color is almost csclusiTcly 
represented by gold, and the student is to give it, habitually, 
its heraldic name of 'Or.' 

The second tint, golden-green, which is continually seen in 
the most beautiful skies of twihght, and in sunhghted trees 
and grass, is yet unrepresented by any flower in its fulness ; 
but an extremely pale hue of it, in the primrose, forms the 
moat exquisite opposition, in spring, to the blue of the wood- 
hyacinth ; and we will therefore keep the name, ' Primrose,' 
for the hue itself. 

The third tint, pure green, is, in heraldry, 'verd,' on the 
ehields of commoners, and ' Emerald ' on those of nobles. We 
vrill take for St George's schools the higher nomenclature, 
which is also the most intelhgible and convenient ; and as we 
complete our color zodiRo, we shall thus have the primary and 
secondary colors named from gems, and the tertiary from 
flowers. 

18. The nest following color, however, the tertiary between 
green and blue, is again not represented distinctly by any 
flower ; but the blue of the Geutiana Vema is so associated 
with the pure green of Alpine pasture, and the color of Alpine 
lakes, which is precisely the hue we now want a name for, 
that I win call this beautiful tertiary ' Lucia ; ' (that being the 
name given in " Proserpina " to the entire tribe of the gentians,) 
and especially true to our general conception of luminous 
power or transparency in this color, which the Greeks gave 
to the eyes of Athena. 

19. The fifth color, the primary blue, heraldic ' azure,' or 
'aapphtre,' we shall always call ' Sapphire ; ' though, in truth, 
the sapphire itself never reaches any thing like the intensity 
of this color, aa used by the Venetian painters, who took for 
its representative pure ultramarine. But it is only seen in 
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perfect beauty in some gradationa of the blue glass of the 
twelfth century. For ordinary purposes, cobalt repreaenta it 
Tsith sufficient accuracy. 

20. The sixth color, the tertiary between sapphire and 
purple, is exactly the hue of the Greek sea, and of the small 
Greek iris, Horner's lov, commonly translated ' violet.' We 
will call it ' Violet ; ' our own flower of that name being more 
or less of the same hue, though paler. I do not know what 
the ' syrup of violets ' was, with which Humlxildt stained his 
test-paper, ("Personal Narrative," i., p. 165,) but I am nnder 
the impression that an extract of violets may be obtaiiied 
which will represent this color beautifully and perraanentlj. 
Smalt is one of its approximate huea 

21. The seventh color, the secondary purple, is the deepest 
of all the pure colors; it is the heraldic 'piirpure,' and 
'jacinth;' by us always to be called 'Jacinth.' It is best 
given by the dai'k pansy ; see the notes on that flower iu the 
seventh number of "Proserpina," which will I hope soon be 
estant. 

22. The eighth color, the tertiary between purple and red, 
corresponds accurately to the general hue and tone of hell- 
heather, and will be called by us therefore 'Heath.' In 
various depths and modifications, of which the original tint 
cannot be known with exactness, it forms the purple ground 
of the most stately missals between the seventh and twelfth 
century, such as the Psalter of Boulogne. It was always, 
however, in these books, I doubt not, a true heath-purple, not 
a violet 

23. The ninth color, the primary red, heraldic ' gules ' and 
'ruby,' vnW be called by us always ' Ruby.' It is not repre- 
sented accurately by any stable pigment ; but crimson lake, 
or, better, carmine, may be used for it iu exercises ; and rose 
madder in real painting. 

24. The tenth color, the tertiary between red and scarlet, 
corresponds to the most beautiful dyes of the carnation, and 
other deeper-stained varieties of the great tribe of the pinka. 
The mountain pink, indeed, from which they all arc iu justice 
named, is of au exquisitely rich, though pale, ruby ; but the 
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intense glow of the flower leans towards fiery scarlet in its 
crimBon ; und I shall therefore call this tertiary, ' Clarissa,' ILe 
name of the piok tribe in " Proserpina," 

25. The eleventh color, the secondary scarlet, heraldic 
'tennj' and 'jasper,' is accurately represented by the alumi- 
nous silicas, colored scarlet by iron, and will be by us always 
called 'Jasper.' 

26. The twelfth color, the tertiary between scarlet and gold, 
is most beautifidly represented by the golden crocus, — being 
the color of the peplus of Atheua, We shall call it ' Crocus ; ' 
thus naming the group of the most luminous colors from the 
two chief famihes of spring flowers, with gold {for the sun) 
between them. 

This, being the brightest, had better be placed uppermost 
in our circle, and then, taking the rest in the order I have 
named them, we shall have out complete zodiac thus arranged. 
(Fig. 17.*) 

27. However rudely the young student may have colored 
his pieces of cardboai-d, n'hen he has placed them in contact 
with each other in this circular order, ho will at once see that 
they form a luminous gradation, in which the uppermost, Or, 
is the lightest, and the lowest. Jacinth, the darkest hue. 

Ever;- one of the twelve zodiacal colors has thus a pitch of 
intensity at which its special hue becomes clearly manifest, 
and above which, or below which, it is not clearly recognized, 
and may, even in ordinary language, be often spoken of as 
another color. Crimson, for instance, and pink, are only the 
dark and light powers of the central Clarissa, and ' rose ' the 
pale power of the central Ruby. A pnle jacinth is scarcely 
erer, in ordinary terms, called purple, but ' lilac' 

28. Nevertheless, in strictness, each color is to be held as ex- 
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" If jon choofio to conBlmct tbis flgoro aocnrately, dr«w firet the clrole 
X J. of the Elxe of a BiKpetice, mid (rum ita diameter x j, take the 
■ngles m a X, n a y, each = the siitli of the quadrant, or fifteen de- 
grees. Draw the lines a b, a 1, each eqnul to x y : and 1 and b are tho 
centres of the next circles. Then the perpeodicnlare from m and n will 
cnt tlie pEipendlcuIar from a in the centre of the lai^e cirolu. And if 
yoQ get it all to oome right, I wUh ,tou \oj of It 
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tending in unbroken gradation from white to black, througli a 
series of tints, in some cases recognizable througbout for the 
snme color ; but in all the dai'ker tones of Jasper, Crocus and 
Or, becoming wliat we call ' brown ; ' and in the darker tints 
of Lucia and Primrose passing into greens, to which artists 
have long given special titles of 'Sap,' 'OHve,' 'Prussian,' and 
the hke. 




29. After we have studied the modifications of shade itself, 
in neutral gray, we will take up the gradat«d scales of each 
color ; dividing them always into a hundred degrees, between 
white and black ; of which the typical or representative hue 
will be, m every one of the zodiacal colors, at a different height 
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in the scale — the representative power of Or being approxi- 
mately 20 ; of Jasper, 30 ; of Ruby, 50 ; and of Jiiciuth, 70. 
But, for the present, we must be content with much less precise 
ideas o( hue ; and begin our practice with little more than 
the hope of arriving at some effective skill in producing the 
tints we want, and securing some general conclusions about 
their effects in companionship with, or opposition to, each 
other ; the principal use of their zodiacal arrangement, above 
given, being that each color is placed over against its proper 
opponent ; — Jacinth being the hue which most perfectly relieves 
Or, and Primrose the moat lovely opponent to Heath, The 
stamens and petals of the sweet^wilbam present the loveliest 
possible type of the opposition of a subtle and subdued Lucia 
to dark Clarissa. In central spring on the higher Alps, the 
pansy, (or, where it is wanting, the pm-ple ophrj-da,) with the 
bell gentian, and pale yellow furred anemone, complete the en- 
tire chord from Or to Jacinth in embroideries as rich aa those 
of an Eastern piece of precious needlework on green silk.* 
Tlie chord used in the best examples of glass and illumination 
is Jasper, Jacinth, and Sapphire, on ground of Or ; being the 
Gearlet, purple, and blue of the Jemsh Tdbemacle, with its 
claspa and furniture of gold. 

30. The beat Itubrica of eccleaiastieal literature ai'e founded 
on the opposition of Jasper to Sapphire, which was the princi- 
pal one in the minds of the illuminators of the thirteenth 
century. I do not know if this choice was instinctive, or 
scientific ; many far more beautiful might have been adopted ; 
and I continually, and extremely, regret the stem hmitation 
of the lovely penmanship of all minor lettering, for at least 
a hundred years through the whole of literai-y Europe, to 
these two alternating colors. But the fact is that these do 
quite centrally and accurately express the main opi>osition of 
what artists call, and most people feel to be truly called, wwrm 
colors as opposed to cold ; pure blue being the coldest, and 
pure scarlet the warmest, of absti-act hues. 

31. Into the mystei^' of Heat, however, aa affecting color- 
sensation, I must not permit myself yet to enter, though I 

• Conf. Jjiues ■■Arabiiu SigliU," vol. L, p. 4b0, and voL ii., p. 395. 
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believe the stadent of illuminafion will be enabled at once, 
by the eyetem given in this clinpt^r, to bring liis work under 
more consistent and helpful Liw tban be lias lutberto found 
written for bis use. My atudeuta of drawing will find the 
tiubjcct carried on as far as tliey need follow, in tracing tlio 
symbolic meanings of the colors, from the 28tb to the 40th 
paragraph of the seventh chapter of ■' Deucalion ; " {compare 
also " Eagle's Kest," p. 134 ;) and, without requiring, in prac- 
tice, the adoption of any nomenclature merely fanciful, it may 
yet be found useful, aa an nid to memory for young people, 
to a!>sociate in their minds the order of the zodiacal colors 
with that of the zodiacal sigus. Taking Jacinth for Aries, Or 
will very fitly be the color of Libra, and blue of Aquarius ; 
other associations, by a little graceful and careful thought, 
may be eiisily instituted between each color and its consteUa- 
tiou ; and the motion of the Source of Light through the 
registered to the imagination by the beautiful chord 
ol his own divided rays. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

OP THS RELATION OF OOLOE TO ODTLDJE. 



1, Mt dear reader, — If you have been obedient, and have 
hitherto done all that I have told you, I trust it has not been 
without much Bubtlued remonatrouce, and some serious vexa- 
tion. For I abouid be sorry if, when you were led by the 
course of your study to obsei-ve closely such things as are 
beautiful in color, (feathers, and the like, not to say rocka and 
clouds,*) you had not longed to paint them, and felt considera- 
ble difficulty in complying with your restriction to the use of 
black, or blue, or gray. You ought to love color, and to think 
nothing quite beautiful or perfect without it ; and if you really 
do love it, for its own sake, and are not merely desirous to 

* The Urst four p&ragraphs ol this cliaptiT, thia counecting pareu- 
llieais Bicfpttd, arii repriiiled tromtht' " E It niHUta of Drawing," Bead, 
bowever, cartfuUy, the uodlfjiut; uuhia. 
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color because you think painting ft finer thing than draving; 
there is some chance you may color welL Nevertheless, you 
need not hope ever to produce anything more than pleasant 
helps to memory, or useful and suggestive sketches iu color, 
unless you mean to be wholly an artist. You may, in the 
time which other vocations leave at your disposal, produce 
finished, beautiful, and masterly drawings in hght and shade. 
But to color well, requires your life, It cannot be done 
cheaper. The difficulty of doing right is increased — not two- 
fold nor threefold, but a thousandfold, and more — by the ad- 
dition of color to your work. For the chances are more than 
a thousand to one against your being right botli in form and 
color with a given touch : it is difficult enough to be right in 
form, if you attend to that only ; but when you have to at- 
tend, at the same moment, to a much more subtle thing than 
the form, the difficulty is strangely increased ; — and multi- 
plied almost to infinity by this great fact, that, while form is 
absolute, so that you can say at the moment you draw any 
hue that it is either right or wrong, color is (wholly) rdatiw.* 
Every hue throughout your work is altered by every touch 
that you add in other places ; bo that what was warm f a min- 
ute ago, becomes cold when you have put a hotter color in 
another place ; and what was in harmony when you left it, 

•No, not 'wholly' by uny mpans. This ta one ot the over-basty 
Btatemeiita which reuder it impossible for me \a rupubliiih, without 
more correction than they are worth, the books I wrote befora the year 
16(J0. Color la no less poeiliire than line, conBidered as a reprusentatlou 
of fact 1 and yon either match a given color, or do not, aa yao either 
draw ■ given elUpae or square, or do not. Nor, on the other hand, are 
llnet, In their grouping, destitute of relative Influence ;— they exalt oi 
depress their individual powers by asaociation ; and the neoenlty for 
the oorrectlon of the above passage in this respect was pointed out to 
me by Miss Hill, many and many a year ago. when she was using the 
Elements In teaching design for glass. But the inflnenee ol lines on 
each other is restricted within narrow liinils, while the sequences of 
color aro like those of sound, and susceptible of all the complexity and 
passion of the most accomplished musio. 

t I a!«nmed in the "Elements of Drawing" the reader's aoquaintance 
with this and other ordinary terms of art. But see § 30 of the Uit 
chapter. 
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oecomes diacordant Eia you set other colors beside jt : so that 
every touch must be laid, not with a view to its effect at the 
time, but its effect in futurity, the result upon it of all that is 
afterwards to be done being previously considered. You may 
easily understand that, this being so, nothing but the devotion 
of life, and great genius besides, can make a colorisL 

2. But though you cannot produce finished colored draw- 
ings of any value, you may give yourself much pleasure, and 
be of great use to other people, by occasionally sketching with 
a view to color only ; and preserving distinct statements of 
certain color facts — as that the harvest-moon at rising was of 
such and such a red, and surroundetl by clouds of suoli and 
such a rosy gray ; that the mountains at evening were, in 
truth, so deep in purple ; and the waves by the boat's side 
were indeed of that incredible green. This only, observe, if 
you have an eye for color ; but you may presume that you 
have this, if you enjoy color. 

3. And, though of course you should always give as much 
form to your subject as your attention to its color will admit 
of, remember that the whole value of what you ore about de- 
pends, in a colored sketch, on the color merely. If the color 
is wrong, every thing is wrong : just as, if you are singing, 
and aing false notes, it does not matter how true the words 
are. If you sing at all, you must aing sweetly ; and it you 
color at all, you must color rightly. Give up all the form, 
rather than the sUghtest part of the color : just as, if you felt 
yourself in danger of a false note, you would give up the 
word and sing a meaningless sound, if you felt that so you 
could save the note. Never mind though your houses are all 
tumbling down, — though your clouds are mere blots, and 
your trees mere knobs, and youi" sun and moon like crooked 
siipences, — so only that trees, clouds, houses, and sun or 
moon, are of the right colors. 

4. Of course, the collateral discipline to which you ore sub- 
mitting— (if you are) — will soon enable you to hint sometliing 
of form, even in the fastest sweep of the brush ; but do not 
let the thought of form hamper you lu the least, when you 
begin to moke colored memoranda. If you want the form of 
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the subject, draw it in black and wliite. If you want its 
color, bike ita color, aud be sure you have it ; and not a spu- 
rious, treacherous, half-measured piece of mutual conceBsion, 
with the colors nil wrong, and the forms still anj'thing but 
right It is best to get into the habit of considering the 
colored work merelj' as aupplementarj- to your other studies ; 
making your cjireful drawings of the subject first, (uid then a 
colored memorandum separately, as shapeless as you like, but 
faithful ill hue, and entirely minding its own business. This 
principle, however, bears chiefly on large and distant sub- 
jects ; in foregrounds, and near studies, the color cannot be 
got without a good deal of definition of form. For if you do 
not shape the mosses on the etonea accurately, you will not 
have the right quantity of color in each bit of moss pattern, 
and theu none of the coloi-s will look right ; but it always 
simplifies the work much if you are clear as to your point of 
aim, and satisfied, when necessary, to fail of all but that. 

5. Thus far I have repeated, with modification of two sen- 
tences only, the words of my old " Elements of Drawing ; " — 
words which I could not change to any good purpose, so far 
as they are addressed to the modern amateur, whose mind 
has been relaxed, as in these days of hcentious pursuit of 
pleasurable excitement all our minds must be, laore or less, 
to the point of not being able to endure the stress of whole- 
Bome and errorless labor, — -(errorless, I mean, of course, only 
as far as care can prevent fault). But the laws of Fcsole ad- 
dress themselves to no person of such temper ; they are writ- 
ten only for students who have the fortitude to do their beat ; 
and I am not minded any more, as will be seen in next cha[>- 
ter, while they have any atore of round sispences in their 
pockets, to allow them to draw their Sun, Earth, or Moon 
like crooked ones. 

6. Yet the foregoing paragraphs are to be understood also 
in a nobler sense. They are right, aud for evermore right, 
in their clear enunciation of the necessity of being true in 
color, aa in music, uote to note ; and therefore also in their 
implied assertion of the existence of Color-Law, recognizable 
by all coloriata, as harmony is by all musicians ; and capable 
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ot being bo unanimouglj- aacertained by accurate obedience to 
it, tliat an ill-colored picture could be no more admitted into 
the gallery of any rightly constituted Academy, or Society of 
Painters, than a howUng dog into a concert. 

7. I say, observe, that Color-Law may be ascertained by 
accurate obedience to it; not by theories concerning it No 
musical philosophy will ever teach a girl to sing, or a maater 
to compose ; aad no color- philosophy will ever teach a man of 
science to enjoy a picture, or a dull painter to invent one. 
Nor ia it prndont, in early practice, even to allow the mind to 
be influenced by its preferences and fancies iu color, however 
delicate. The first thing the student has to do is to enable him- 
self to match any color when he sees it ; and the effort which 
he must make constantly, for many n day, is simply to match 
the color of natural objects as nearly as he can. 

And since the mightiest masters iu the world cannot match 
these quite, nor any bul the mightiest match them, even nearly ; 
the young student must be content, for many and many a 
day, to endure his own deficiencies with resolute patience, and 
lose no time in hopeless efforts to rival what is admirable in 
art, or copy what is inimitable in nature. 

8. And especially, he must for a long time abstain from at- 
taching too much importance to the beautiful mystery by 
which the blended colors of objects seen at some distance 
charm the eye inexplicably. The day before yesterday, as I 
was resting ia the garden, the declining sunshine touched just 
the points of the withered snapdmgoua on its walL They 
never had been any thing very brilliant in the way of snap- 
dragons, and were, when one looked at them close, only wasted 
and much pitiable ruins of snapdragons ; but this Enid-lite 
tenderness of their failing gray, mised with what remnant of 
glow they could yet raise into the rosy sunbeams, made them, 
at a Uttle distance, beautiful beyond all that pencil could ever 
follow. But you are not to concern yourself with such snap- 
dragons yet, nor for a long while yet. 

Attempt at first to color nothing but what is well within 
sight, and approximately copiable ; — but take a proup ot ob- 
jects always, not a single oue ; outline thorn with the utmost 
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possible accuracy, with the lead ; aod then paiat each of its 
own color, with such light and shade as yon can see in it, and 
proiluce, in the first wash, as the hght and shade is produced 
in Plate VL, never retouching. This law will compel you to 
look well what the color is, before you stain the paper with 
any ; it will lead you, through that attention, daily into more 
preciBion of eye, and make all your experience gainful and 
definite. 

9. Unless you are very sure that the shadow is indeed of 
some different color from the hght, shade simply with a deep- 
er, and if you already know what the word means, n warmer, 
tone of the color you are using. Darken, for instance, or with 
crocus, ruby with clarissa, heath with ruby ; and, generally, 
any color whatever with the one nest to it, between it and the 
jasper. And in all misej colors make the shade of them 
slightly more vivid in hue than the light, unless you aaauredly 
see it in nature to be less so. But for a long time, do not 
trouble yourself much with these more subtle matters ; and 
attend only to the three vital businesses ; — approximate match- 
ing of the main color in the hght, — perfect limitation of it by 
the outhne, and flat, flawless laying of it over all the Bpoce 
within. 

10. For instance, I have opposito me, by chance, at this 
moment, a pale brown cane-bottomed chair, set against a pale 
greenish wall-paper. The front legs of the chair are round ; 
the back ones, something between round and square ; and the 
cross-bar of the back, flat in its own section, but bent into a 
curve. 

To represent these roundings, squarings, and flattenings 
completely, with all the tints of brown and gray involved in 
them, would take a forenoon's work, to little profit But to 
outline the entire chair with extreme precision, and then tint 
it with two well-chosen colors, one tor the brown wood, the 
other for the yellow cane, completing it, part by part, with 
gradation, such as could be commanded in the wet color ; 
and then to lay the green of the wall behind, into the spaces 
left, fitting edge to edge without a flaw or an overlapping, 
would be progressive exercise of the best possible kind 
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Again, on another chair beeide me there is a heap of books, 
OS the maid haa chanced to leave them, liitiug them off the 
table vhen she brought my breakfast. It is not by any means 
a pretty or picturesque group ; but thero ore no railroad-stall 
bindings in it, — there are one or two of old ■vellum, and some 
sober browns and greens, and a bit of red ; and, altogether, 
much more variety of color than anybody but an old Veuetion 
could paint rightly. But if you see* any day such a pleas- 
antly inconsiderate heap of old booka, then outline them with 
perfect precision, and then paint each of its own color nt 
once, to the best of your power, completely finishing that pai-- 
ticular book, oe far na you mean to finish it,| before you touch 
the white paper with the alightest tint of the nest, — you will 
have gone much farther than at present you can fancy any 
idea, towai'ds gaining the power of painting a Lombard tower, 
or B Savoyard precipice, in the right way also, — that is to say, 
joint by joint, and tier by tier. 

11. One great advantage of such practice is in the necessity 
of getting the color quite even, that it may fit with pi-ecision, 
and yet without any hard line, to the piece next laid oii. If 
there has been the least too much in the brush, it of course 
clogs and curdles at the edge, whereas it ought to be at the 
edge just what it is at the middle, and to end there, whatever 
its outhne may be, as — Well, as you see it does end, if you 
look, in the thing you are painting. Hairiness, so called, and 
myriads of other nameless faults, are all traceable, ultimat«ly, 
to mere want of power or attention in keeping tints quiet at 
their boundaiy. 

12. Quiet — and therefore keen ; for with this boundary of 
them, ultimately, you are to draw, and not with a black-lead 
outline ; so that the power of the crags on the far-away 
mountain crest, and the beauty of the fairest saint that stoops 
from heaven, will depend, for true image of them, utterly on 

" Yon had better ' see ' or find, than construct them ;— else they will 
alwftjE bave a oonstraoted look, aomehaw. 

f Thu drawing of the lines that show the edges of tbe teavea, or, iu 
tba lost example, of Ibu iulerlapjni; iu tliu aane of the ahiir, is entirel; 
a sulMequeul process, not here contemplated. 
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the last line that your pencil traces with the edge of its color, 
true OS an arrow, and light aa the air. In the meaDtime, 
trust me, everything depends on the lead outlines being clear 
and sufficient. After my own forty years' esperience, I finJ 
nearly all difficultiea resolve themselves at last into the want 
■ of more perfect outhne t so that I say to myself — before any 
Iwautiful 8cene,^Ala3, if only I had the outline of that, what 
a lovely thing I would mate of it in an hour or two ! But 
then the outline would take, for the sort of things I want to 
draw, not an hour, but a year, or two ! 

13. Yet you need not fear getting yourself into a like dis- 
comfort by taking my counsel. Tliia sorrow of mine ia be- 
cause I want to paint Bouen Cathedral, or St. Mark's, or a 
whole German town with all the tiles on the roofs, that one 
might know against what kind of multitude Luther threw hia 
defiance. If you will be moderate in your desires as to sub- 
ject, you need not fear the oppressiveness of the method ; — 
fear it, however, as you may, I tell you positively it is the only 
method by which you can ever force the Fates to grant yon 
good success. 

14. Tlie opposite plate, VIL, will give you an idea of the 
averiige quantity of lines which Turner used in any landscape 
sketch in his great middle time, whether he meant to color it 
or not. He made at least a hundred sketches of this kind for 
one that he touched with color ; nor is it ever possible to dis- 
tinguish any difference iu manner between outlines {on white 
paper) intended for color, or only for notation ; in every case, 
the outline is as perfect as his time admits ; and to his earlier 
days, if his leisure does not admit of its perfection, it ia not 
touched with color at all. In later life, when, as he after- 
wards said of himself, in woful repentance, "he wanted to 
draw every thing," both the lead outline and the color dash 
became shght enough, — but never inattentive; nor did the 
lead outline ever lose its governing proportion to all subse- 
quent work. 

15. And now, of this outline, you must observe threa 
things. First, touching its subject ; that the scene wna 
worth drawing at all, only for its human interest ; and that 
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this charm of inhabitation was aliaiyn firet in Turner's mind 
If he had only wanted what vulgar artists think picturesque, 
Le might have found, in such an English valley as this, any 
quantity of old tree trunks, of young tree-branchea, of lihed 
pools in the brook, and of grouped cattle in the meadows. 
For no such mere picture material he cares ; his time is given 
to seize and show the total history and character of the spot, 
and all that the people of England had made of it, and be- 
come ill it. There ia the luiued piece of thirteenth-century 
abbey ; the rector's bouse beside it ; * the gate-posta of the 
squire's avenue above ; the steep fourteenth or fifteenth- cen- 
tury bridge over the stream ; the low-roofed, square-towered 
village church on the lull ; two or three of the village houses 
and outhouses traced on the left, omitting, that these may be 
intelligible, the " row of old trees," which, nevertheless, as a 
part, and a principal part, of the landscape, are noted, by in- 
scription, below ; and will be assuredly thei-e, if ever he takes 
up the subject for complete jjainting ; as also the tall group 
of ■ ash ' on the right, of which ho is content at present merely 
to indicate the place, and the hghtnesa 

IG. Do not carry this principle of looking for signs of hu- 
man Ufe or character, any more than you carry any otlier 
principle, to the point of affectation. Whatever pleases and 
satisfies you for the present, may be wisely drawn ; but re- 
member always that the beauty of any natural object is relar 
tive to the creatures it has to please ; and that the pleasure 
of these is in proportion to their reverence and their under- 
standing. There can be no natural ' phenomena ' without the 
beings to whom they are ' phenomenal ' (or, in plainer Eng- 
lish, things cannot be apparent without some one to whom 
they may appear), and the final definition of Beauty is, the 
power in any thing of dehghting an inteUigent human soul 
by its appearance — power given to it by the Maker of Souls, 
The pei-fect beauty of Man is summed in the Arabian excla- 
mation, " Praise be to Him who created thee ! " and the per- 

* Compare, If by ohaoce you coniB Bornas tho book, tbe aualygis of 
the dHSien of Turner's drawing of ' Heyahua ' in my oid ' Elements of 
Drawing,' page 335. 
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feet beauty of nil natural things summed in tLe Angel'B prom- 
ise, " Goodwill towardB men." 

17. In the second place, observe, in this outline, that no 
part of it is darker or lighter than any other, except in the 
moment of ceasing or disnppearing. As the edge becomes 
less and lesa Tiaible to the ej'e, Turner's pencil line fades, and 
TaniaheB where also the uatm-al outline vanished But he 
does not draw his ash trees in the foreground ivitb a darker 
line than the woods in the distance. 

This is a great and constant law. Whether your outhne be 
gray or black, fine or coarse, it is to be equal everywhere. Al- 
ways conventional, it is to be sustained throughout in the 
frankness of its convention aba m ; it no more esista in nature 
as a visible Une, at the edge of a rose leaf near, than of a 
ridge of hills far away. Never try to express more by it than 
the limitation of forms ; it bas nothing to do with their 
shadows, or their distances. 

18. I^aatly, observe of this Turner outline, there are some 
conditions of rapid grace in it, and others of constmctive 
effect by the mere placing of broken lines in relative groups, 
which, in the first place, cun be but poorly rendered even by 
the engraver's most painstaking fac-simile ; and, in the sec- 
ond, cannot be attained in practice but after many years 
spent in famibor use of the pencil. I have tlierefore given 
you this plate, not so much for an immediate model, as io 
show you the importance of outbne even to a painter whose 
chief virtue and skill seemed, in his finished works, to consist 
in losing it How Uttle this was so in reality, you can only 
know by prolonged attention, not only to bis drawings, but 
to the natural forms they represent. 

19. For there were current universally during Turner's 
lifetime,* and there are still current very commonly, two great 

• I conclude tlie prsHeut chapter with tlie gtfttement given in the caln- 
logue I prepared to acoompaD/ the first exhibition of his ivorks at Msrl* 
boiouRli Home, in the yea 1857, beoanee it illoatratee some points in 
water-color work, reepectiog which the student's mind may advisedly 
be set at rest before further procednre. 1 have also left the 17th park- 
grsph without qualifloatloD, ou account of its great importance ; but the 
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errors concerning him ; errors which not mere!}" lose sight of 
the facts, but which are point-blank contradictory of the facte. 
It was thought that he painted chiefiy , f rom imagination, 
when his peculiar character, as distinguished from all other 
artifit8,.wa8 in always drawing from memories of seen fact. 
And it was commonly thought that he was great only in 
coloring, and could not draw ; whereas, his eminent distinc- 
tion above other artists, so f or aa regards execution, was in 
his marvellous precision of graphic touch, disciplined by 
practice of engraving, and by life-long work with the hard 
lead-pencil point on white paper. 

20. Now there are many truths respecting art which 
cannot be rightly stated without involving an appearance of 
contiradiction : and those truths are commonly the moat 
important. There ore, indeed, very few truths in any science 
which can be fully stated without such an expression of 
their opposite sides, as looks, to a person who has not grasp 
of the subject enough to fake iu both the sides at once, like 
contradiction. This law holds down even to very small mi- 
Rutiee in the physical sciences. For instance, a person igno- 
rant of chemistry bearing it stated, perhaps consecutively, of 
hydrogen gas, that it was " in a liigh degree combustible," and 
" a Don-supporter of combustion," would probably think the 
lecturer or writer was a fool ; and when the statemeufc thus 
made embraces wide fields of difficult investigation on both 
sides, its final terms invariably appear contradictoiy to a per- 
son who has but a narrow acquaintance with the mutter in 

Thus, jwrhaps, no two more apparently contradictory state- 
ments could be made in brief terms than these,— 

1. The perfections of drawing and coloring ore inconsist- 

ent with one another. 

2. The perfections of dmwing aud coloring are dependent 

upon one another. 
And yet both these statements are true. 

student mil Bt be careful in rt^adinc; it to rtistingiilBli between true oiit- 
liue, BDil n linear btaiafor future aliadvw, nalu FUta VIII., which I put 
here fur imaiedlate reference. 
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21. The first is true, becauafi, in order that color may be ' 
rigbt, some of the markings necessary to express perfect form 
must be omitted ; and also because, iu order that it may be 
right, the intellect of the artist must be concentrated on that 
first, and roust in some slight degree fail of the iutenseuess 
necessary to reach relative truth of form ; and vice versn. 

The truth of the second proposition is much more com- 
monly disputed. Observe, it is a two-fold statement. The 
perfections of drawing and coloring are reciprocally depend- 
ent upon each other, so that 

A. No person can draw perfectly who is not a coloriat. 

a No person can color perfectly who ia not a draughta- 

32. A. No person can draw perfectly who is not a coloriat 
For the effect of contour in all surfaces is influenced in natnre 
by gradations of color as much as by gradations of shade ; 
eo that if you have not a true eye for color, you will judge 
of the sliades wrongly. Thus, if you cannot see the diangea 
of hue in red, you cannot draw n cheek or lip rightly ; and if 
you cannot see the changes of hue iQ green or blue, you can- 
not draw a wave. All studies of form made with a despiteful 
or ignorant neglect of color lead to exaggerations and niis- 
statemeuts of the form-markings ; that is to say, to bad 
drawing. 

23. n. No person can color perfectly who is not a draughta- 
maa For brilliancy of color depends, first of all, on grada- 
tion ; and gradation, in its subtleties, cannot be given but by 
a good draughtsman. Brilliancy of color depends next on 
decision and rapidity in laying it on ; and no peraou can lay 
it on decisively, and yet so as to fall into, or approximately 
fall into, the forms required, without being a thorough 
draughtsman. And it is always necessary that it should fall 
into a pre determinate form, not merely that it may represent 
the intended natural objects, but that it may iteelf take the 
shape, as a patch of color, which will fit it properly to the 
other patches of color round about it. If it 
more or less than is right, its own color and theirs ^ 
be spoiled. 
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Hence it follows that all very grent colorists must be also 
very great draughtamen. The poaaessioii of t!io Pisani Vero- 
nese will happily enable the Eaglish pubbc and the English 
artist to convince themselvea how sincerity and simphcity of 
statements of fact, power of draughteraaaship, and joy iu col- 
or, were assocJuted in a i>erfect balance in the gi'eat workmen 
of Venice ; while the series of Turuer'a studies which ai-e now 
accessible in the same gallery will show them with what in- 
tensity of labor his power of draughtsmanship had to be 
maintained by the greatest colorist of the modem centuries. 

2i, One point only remains to be generally noticed,— that 
the command of means which Turner acquired by this per- 
petual practice, and the decision of purpose resulting from 
hia Tast i)Ower at once of memory and of design, enabled him 
nearly always to work straight forward upon liia drawings, 
neither altering them, nor using any of the mechanical expe- 
dients for softening tints so frequently employed by inferior 
water-colour painters. Many traditions indeed are afloat in 
the world of art respecting extraordinary processes through 
which he carried his work in its earher stages : and I think 
it probable that, in some of his elaborately completed draw- 
ings, textures were prepared, by various mechanical means, 
orer the general surface of the paper, before the drawing of 
detail was begun. Also, in the large drawings of early date, 
the usual expedients of sponging and taking out color by fric- 
tion have often been employed by him ; but it appears only 
experimentally, and that the final rejection of all such expedi- 
ents was the result of their trial ; for in all the rest of the 
national collection the evidence is as clear as it is copious that 
he went straight to his mark : in early days finishing piece by 
piece on the white paper ; and, as he advanced iu skill, la3'ing 
the main masses in bTOad tints, and working the details over 
these : never effacing or sponging, but taking every advantage 
of the wetness of the color, when first laid, to bring out soft 
lights with the point of the brush, or scratch out bright ones 
with the end of the stick, so driving the wet color iu a dai'k 
line to the edge of the light,— a very f.ivorite mode of execu- 
tion with him, for three reasons : that it at once gave a dark 
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edge, and therefore Ml relief, to the piece of light ; secondly, 
that it admitted of firm and angular drawing of fomie ; and. 
lastly, that as little color was removed from the whole mass 
(the quantity taken from the Ught being only driven into the 
dark), the quantity of hue in the mass itaelf, as broaiUy laid, 
in its first membership with other masses, WOB not much af- 
fected by the detailing process, 

25. ^hen these primary modifications of the wet oolor 
had been obtained, the drawing was proceeded with, exactly 
in the manner of William Hunt, of the old "Water-color So- 
ciety, (if worked in transparent hnes,) or of John Lewia, if in 
opaque, — that is fo say, with dear, firm, and imall«rable 
touches one over another, or one into the interstices of 
another ; mevir disturbing them by any general wash ; uaing 
friction only where roughness of surface was locally re- 
quired to produce effects of granulated stone, mossy ground, 
and such like ; and rarely even taking out minute lights, 
but leaving them from the first, and working round and 
up to them ;— very frequently drawing thin, dark outlines 
merely by putting a httle more water into the wet touches, bo 
as to drive the color to the edge as it dried ; the only differ- 
ence between his manipuhition and William Hunt's being in 
his inconceivably varied and dexterous use of expedients of 
this kind, — such, for instance, as drawing the broken edge 
of a cloud merely by a modulated dash of the brush, defin- 
ing the perfect forma with a quiver of his hand ; rounding 
them by laying a little more color into one part of the dash 
before it dried, and laying the warm touches of the hght ojler 
it had dried, outside of the edges. In many cases, the instan- 
taneous manipulation is quite inexplicable. 

26. It is quite possible, however, that, even in the most ad- 
vanced stages of some of the finished drawings, they may have 
been damped, or even fairly put under water, and wetted 
through ; nay, they may even have been exposed to strong 
cun-ents of water, so as to remove superfluous color without 
defiling the tints anywhere ; only most assuredly they never 
received any friction such as would confuse or destroy the 
edges and purity of separate tints. And all I can ossert i^ 
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that in the natioDal colleclion there ia no evidence of anj Bucli 
proceBses. In the plurality of the drawings the evidence is, 
on the contrary, absolute, tiiat nothing of the kind has taken 
place ; the greater number being executed on leaves of books, 
neither stretched nor moistened in any way whatever ; or else 
on little bits of gi'ay paper, often folded in four, and as often 
with the colored drawings made on both sides of a leaf. The 
coarser vignettes are paiJited on sheets of thin drawing-paper ; 
the finer ones on smooth cardboard, of course without wash- 
ing or disturbing the edges, of which the perfect purity is 
essential to the effect of the vignette. 

27. I insist on this point at greater length, because, so far 
as the direct copying of Turner's drawings can be useful to 
the student (working from nature with Turner's faithfulness 
being the essential part of his business), it will be so chiefly as 
compelling him to a decisive and straightforward execution, 
I observed that in the former exhibition the students gener- 
ally selected those drawings for study which could be ap- 
proximately imitated by the erroneous processes of modern 
water color ; and which were therefore exactly those that 
showed them least of Tumor's miml, and taught them least of 
his methods. 

The beet practice, and the most rapid appreciation of Tur- 
ner, will be obtained by accurately copying his sketches in 
body color on gray paper ; and when once the method is nn- 
derstood, and the resolution made to hold by it, the student 
will soon find that the advantage gained is in more directions 
than one. For the sum of work which he can do will be as 
much greater in proportion to his decision, as it will be in 
each case better, and, after the first eBbrts, more easily done. 
He may have been appalled by the quantity which he sees 
that Turner accomplished ; but he will be encouraged when 
he finds how much any one may accomphsh who does not 
hentate, nor repent. An artist's nerve and power of miud are 
logt chiefly in deciding what to do, and in effacing what he 
has done : it is anxiety, not labor, that fatigues him ; and 
vacillation, not difficulty that hinders him. And if the stu- 
dent feels doubt respecting liia own decision of mind, and 
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questions the posBibilit^ of gaining the habit of it, let him be 
assured that in art, as in life, it depends mainly ou etmplicity 
of purpose. Turner's decision came chiefly of his truthful- 
ness ; it was because be meant always to be true, that he was 
able always to be bold. And you will find tlint jou ma}- gain 
his courage, if you will maiutain his fidelity. If you want 
only to make your drawing fine, or attractive, you may hesi- 
tate indeed, long and often, to consider whether your faults 
will be forgiven, or your fineries perceived. But if you want 
to put fair fact into it, you will find the fact shape it fairly for 
you ; aud that in pictures, uo less than iu human life, the; 
who have once made up their minds to do right, will hava 
little place for hesitation, and little cause for repentance- 
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1. Of a]l the principles of Art which it has been my en- 
deavor throughout life to inculcate, none are bo important, 
and few so certain, as that which modern artists have chiefly 
denied, — that Art is only in her right plac* and office when 
she is subordinate to use ; that her duty is always to teach, 
though to teach pleasantly ; and that she ia shamed, not 
exalted, when she has only graces to lUspIay, instead of truths 
to declare. 

2. I do not know if the Art of Poetry has ever been really 
advanced by the exercise of youth in writing nonsense v 
but I know that the Art of Pointing will never be so, by the 
practice of tlrawing nonsense lines ; aud that not only it is 
easy to make every moment of time spent in the elementary 
exercises of Art serviceable in other directions ; but also it 
wiU be found that the exercises which are directed most 
clearly to the acquisition of general knowledge, will be swift- 
est in their discipUne of manual skill, and most decisive 1 
their effect on the formation of taste. 

3. It will be seen, in the sequel of the Laws of Feaole, that J 
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every exercise in the book has the ulterior object of fixing in 
the student's mind some piece of accurate knowledge, either 
in geology, botany, or the natural history of imimals. The 
laws which regulate the delineation of these, are still more 
stern in their application to the higher branches of the arts 
concerned with the history of the life, and symbohsm of the 
thoughts, of Man ; but the general student may more ensily 
learn, and at first more profitably obey them, in their gentler 
authority over inferior subjects. 

4. The beginning of all useful applications of the graphic 
art is of course in the determination of clear and beautiful 
forms for letters ; but this beginning has been invested by the 
illnminator with so many attractions, and permits so danger- 
ous a liberty to the fancy, that I pass by it, at first, to the 
graver and stricter work of geography. For our most service- 
able practice of which, some modifications appear to me de- 
sirable in existing modes of globe mensureiuent : these I must 
explain in the outset, and request the student to famiharize 
himself with them completely before going farther. 

5. On our ordinary globes the 360 degrees of the equator 
are divided into twenty-four equal spaces, representing the 
distance through which ony point of the equator passes in an 
hour of the day : each space therefore consisting of fifteen de- 
greea 

This division will be retained in St. George's schools ; but 
it appears to me desirable to give the student a more clear and 
consistent notion of the length of a degree tlian he is likely to 
obtain under our present system of instruction. I find, for in- 
etonce, in the Atlns published under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,* that, in 
England and Ireland, a degi-ee contains 6!t.l4 English miles ; 
in Russia, G9.15 ; in Scotland, 69.1 ; in Italy, 69 ; in Turkey, 
68.95 ; and in India 68.8. In Black's more elaborate AUas, 
the degree at the equator is given as 69.6, whether of longi- 
tude or latitude, with a delicate scale of diminution in the de- 

* The larger At1*s is nithoDt date . the selection of maps issued fur 
Ihe use of Harrow School in 1850 u uat less liberal in ita views regpect- 
iiig the lengtli of a degree. 
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grees of latitude to the pole, of which the first terms would ] 
quite fatally confuse themselves is a young student's miod with ' 
the wavering estimates given, as above quoted, in laore el&- 
mentaiy publications. 

G. Under these circumstances, since in the form of the artifi- 
cial globe wa ignore the polar flatness of it, I shall also ignore 
it in practical measuremeut ; and estimate the degrees of longi- 
tude at the equator, and of latitude everywhere, as always di- 
vided into Italian miles, one to the minute, sixty to the de- 
gree. The entire circumference of the earth at the equator 
will thus be estimated at 21,600 miles ; any place on the equiir | 
tor having diurnal motion nt the rate of 900 miles an hour. ^ 
The reduction, afterwards, of any required distance into Eng- 
lish miles, or French kilometres, will be easy arithmetic. 

7. The twenty-four meridiaDS drawn on our common globes ] 
will be retained on St George's ; but numbered cousecutively 
round the globe, 1 to 24, from west to east. The first merid- 
ian will be that through Fiisole, and called GaUleo's line ; tha j 
second, that approximately through Troy,* called the Ida line. 
The sixth, through the eastern edge of India, will be called 

' the Client line ; ' the eighteenth, through the Isthmua of 
Vera Cruz, ' the Occident line ;' and the twenty-fourth, pass- 
ing nearly with precision, through our English Davenport, and 
over Dartmoor, 'the Devon line.' Its opposite meridian, the 
tweKth, through mid-Pacific, will be called the Captain's Hne. 

8. The meridians on ordinary globes are divided into lengths 
of ten degrees, by eight circles drawn between the equator 
and each of the poles. But I think this numeration confusing 
to the student, by its inconsistency with the divisions of the | 
equator, and its multiplication of hnea parallel to the Arctio 
and Tropic drcJes. On our St. George's globes, therefore, the ' 
divisions of latitude will be, as those of longitude, each fif- 
teen degrees, indicated by five circles drawn between each 
pole and the equator. 

CaUing the equator by its own name, the other circles nill 

* Acnurnlaly, it pusses through TenedoB, thus dividing the Ida of Zem ' 
from tliH Ida of Poseidon In Samolhrace. See ' Eothen,' Chnpter IT.,- 
and Dc. Schliemann's Troy, Plate IV. 
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be numbered consecutively nortb and south ; and called let, 
2nd, etc., to tbe 5tb, wbicL will be that nearest tbe Pole. The 
first north circle will be found to paaa through the Cnpe-de- 
Verde island of St. Jago ; the second north circle will be the 
line of latitude on our present globes passing approximately 
through Cairo ; the third will aa nearly run through Venice ; 
the fourth, almost with precision, through Chiistiania ; and 
tbe filth through Cape Fern, in Nova Zembla. I wish my stu- 
dents to call these circles, severally, the St James's circle, the 
Arabian circle, the Venetian circle, the Christian circle, and 
the Fern circle. On the southern hemisphere, I shall call the 
first circle St. John's ; thus enclosing the moat glowing space 
o( the tropics between the lines named from the two Sons of 
Thunder ; the Natal circle will divide intelligibly the eastern 
coast of Africa, and preserve the title of an entu'ely true and 
noljle, — therefore necessarily much persecuted, — Christian 
Bishop ; the St. George's circle, opposite the Venetian, will 
mark the mid -quadrant, reminding tbe student, also, that in 
far South America there is a Gulf of SL George ; tlie Thulo 
circle will pass close south of the Southern Thul^ ; and the 
Blanche circle (ligne Blanche, for Fi'ench children). Include, 
with Mounts Erebus ajid Ten'or, the supposed glacial space of 
the great Antarctic conUneuL 

9. By this division of the meridians, the student, besides 
obtaining geographical tenure in symmetrical clearness, will 
be familiarized with the primary division of the circle by its 
radius into ai'cs of C0°, and with the subdivisions of such arcs. 
And ho will observe that if he draws his circle representing 
tbe world with a radius of two inches, (in Figure 18, that it 
may come within my type, it is only an inch and a half,) lef^ 
tering the Equator q e, the North Pole p, the South Pole a, and 
tbe centre of the circle, representing that of the Earth o : then 
completing tbe internal hexagon and dodecagon, and lettering 
the points through which the Arabian and Chrisfinii circles 
pass, respectively a and c, since the chord q c equals the radius 
Q o, it will also meosiire two inches, and the arc upon it, q a c, 
somewhat more than two iuches, so that the entire cii'cle will 
be rather more than a foot round. 



I be rather more tae 
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10. Now I want some enterprising map-seller* to prepare 
some school-globes, accurately of such dimeDsioii that the 
twenty-four-aided figure enclosed in their circle mnj be * 
actly half an inch iu the side ; and therefore the twenty-four 
meridians and eleven circles of latitude drawn on it with ac- 
curately horizontal intervals of half an inch between each of 




the meridians at the equator, and between the circles every- 
where. 

And, on this globe, I want the map of the world engraved 
in firm and simple outline, with the principal mountain 

* I oannot be uiivenible, at present, for vhat Bnob enterprise ma^ 
pntdnue. I wlU Bee to it wbeu I have flniihed vaj book, if I am spared 
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clialns ; but no rivers, "* and no names of any country ; and 
thia nameleag chart of the world ia to be colored, within the 
Arctic circles, the aea pale sapphire, and the land white ; in 
the temperate zones, the «ea full lucia, and the laud pale 
emerald ; and between the tropics, the aea full violet, and the 
land pale clarisaa. 
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These globes I ahouM like to see executed with extreme 
fineness and beauty of line and color ; and each enclosed in 
a jwrfectly strong cubic case, with silk lining. And I hope 
that the time may como when this little globe may be just aa 

'Hy reason for tbis refasal ia that I want children fint to be nindo 
to ijve»ii the coarfies and sizes of rivers, from the fonnittinii of the land ; 
and alxo, that nothing may distorh the ejes or thoughts In Cnaltining on 
thkt formation. 
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necessary a gift from the parents to the children, in any gen- 
tleman's family, as their shoes or bonnets. 

11. In the meantime, the letters by which the circles are 
distinguished, added, in Figure 19, to the complete series of 
horizontal lines representing them, will enable the student 
rapidly to read and learn their names from the equator up 
and down. " St, James's, Arabian, Venetian, Cliristian, Pern; 
St. John's, Natal, St. George's, Thule, Blanche ;"— these 
names being recognized always as belonging no less to the 
points in the arcs of the quadrant in any drawing, than to the 
globe circles ; and thus rendering the specification of forma 
more easy. In such specification, however, the quadrant 
must always be conceived ns a part of the complete circle ; 
the lines o y and o r are always to be called 'basic:' the let- 
ters Q p, It p, g s, and a s, are always to be retained, each for 
their own arc of the quadrant ; and the points of division in 
the arcs a p and b s diallnguished from those in the arcs q p 
and Q s by small, instead of capital, letters. Thus a triangle 
to be drawn with its ba^ on St. George's circle, and its apex 
in the North Pole, will be asked for simply as the triangle 
opg; the hexagon with the long and short sides, cp, ph, 
may be placed ut any of the points by describing it as the hexa- 
gon Q A c, — 1 V V, or the like; and ultimately the vertical tri- 
angles on the great divisional lines for bases will need no 
other definition than the letters, b p, t p, c p, etc 

The lines rf vv, etc., taken as the diameters of their re- 
spective circles, may be conveniently called, in any geometri- 
cal figure in which tliey occur, the Fern line, the Venetian 
line, etc.; and tliey ai-e magnitudes which will be o( great 
constructive importance to ua, for it may be easily seen, by 
thickening the lines of the included squares, that the square 
on the Venetian line, the largest that can be included in the 
circle, is half the square on the equator ; the square on the 
Christian line, the square of the radius, is again half of that 
on the Venetian ; and the square on the Fern line, a fifth di- 
minishing t«rm between the square of the equator and zero. 

12. Nest, I wish my pupils each to draw for themselves 
the miniature hemisphere, Plate IX., Figure 1, with a 
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radius of an inch flnd nine-tentbs, which will give them ap-" ' 
proximately the twenty-four divisions of half an inch each. 
Then, verticals are to be let fall from the points J, a, eta, 
numbered 1, 2, 3, i, and 5, as in Figure 19, and then the 
meridianB in red, with the pencil, by hand, through the 
points 1, 2, etc., of the figure ; observing that each meridian 
must be an elliptical, not a circular, arc And now we must 
return, for a moment, to the fifteenth poragi'aph of the fourth 
chapter, where we had to quit our elliptic practice tor other 
compasa work. 

13. The eUipse, aa the perspective of the circle, is bo im- 
portant a natural lino that it is needful to be perfectly familiar 
with the look of it, and perfectly at ease in the tracing of it, 
before the student can attempt with success the slightest 
architectural or landscape oiilline. Usually, the dra^ving of 
the eUipse is left to gather itself gradually out of perspective 
studies ; but thus under a disadvantage, seldom conquered, 
that the curve at the narrow extremity, which is the only im- 
portant part of it, is always confused with the right line en- 
closing the cylinder or circle to be drawn ; and never there- 
fore swept with delicacy or facility, I wish the student, there- 
fore, to conquer all hesitation in elliptic drawing at once, by 
humbly constructing ellipses, in su£Bciently various number, 
large and small, with two pins' heads and a thread ; and 
copying these with the lead, first, very carefully, then fasten- 
ing the lead line with pencil and color. 

This practice should be especially directed to the extremi- 
ties of the narrow and long elliptic curves, as the beauty of 
some of the finest architecture depends on the perspective of 
this form in tiers of arches ; while those of the shores of lakes, 
and bending of streams, though often passing into other and 
more subtle curves, will never be possible at all until the 
student is at ease in this first and elementary one. 

14 Retummg to our globe work, on the assumption that 
the pupil will prepare for it by this more irksome practice, it 
is to be noted that, tor geographical purposes, we must so far 
conventionalize our perspective as to surrender the modifica- 
tions produced by looking at the globe from near points of 
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• ^^til';'a^cl assume that the perspectiTes of the meriHiana are 
orthographic, as they would be if the globe were aeeu from 
an infinite diBtance ; and become, practically, when it ia re- 
moved to a moderate one. The real perspectives of the me- 
ridians, drawn on an orange sis feet off, would be quite too 
subtle for any ordinary drauglitsmanship ; and there would 
be no end to the intricacy of our map drawing if we were to 
attempt them, even on a larger scale. I nsaume, therefore, 
for our map work, that the globe may be represented, when 
the equator ia level, with its eleven circles of latitude as hori- 
zontal lines ; and the eleven visible meridians, as portions of 
five vertical ellipses, with a central vertical line between the 
poles. 

15. When the student has completely mastered the draw- 
ing, and, if it may be so called, the literature, of this element- 
ary construction, he must advance another, and a great step, 
by drawing the globe, thus divided, with its poles at any 
angle, and with any degree of longitude brought above the 

The placing the poles at an angle will at once throw aU 
the circles of latitude into visible perspective, like the merid- 
ians, and enable us, when it may be desirable, to draw both 
these and the meridians as on a transparent globe, the arcs 
of them being traceable in completeness from one side of the 
equator fo the other. 

16. The second figure in Plate IX. represents the globe- 
lines placed so as to make Jerusalem the central point of its 
visible hemisphere.* A map thus drawn, whether it include 
the entire hemisphere or not, will in future be called 'Polar' 
to the place brought above the point o ; and the maps which 
I wish ray students to draw of separate countries will always 
be constructed so as to be polar to some approsimately cen- 
tral point of chief importance in those countries ; generally, 
if possible, to their highest or historically most important 
mountain ; — otherwise, to their capital, or their oldest city, or 
the like. Thus the map of the British Islands will be polar 

* The merfdiuis in Ibis Sgare are given fram thnt of Fisole, roaghly 
UkJDg tile long, of Jenualem 35 E., from Oreeun'lch ; uid laL 82 If. 
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to Scawfell Pikea, the liighest rocTj in England : Switzerland 
will be polar to Monto Rosa, Italy to Rome, imd Greece to 
Argos. 

17. This transposition of the poles and naeridiana naust be 
prepared for the young pupil, and for all unacquainted with 
the elements of mathematics, by tbe master : but the class of 
students for whom this book is cLiefly written wUl be able, I 
think without lUfficulty, to understand and apply for them- 
selves the following principles of construction. 

If p and s, Figure 20, be the polea of the globe in its not^ 




mal position, the line of sight being in the direction of the 
dotted lines, tangential to the circle at f and s ; and if we 
then, while the line of sight remains unchanged, move the 
pole p to any point f, and therefore, {the centre of the globe 
remaining fixed at o.) the jiole e to the opposite extremity of 
the diameter, g ; and if a b be the diamet«r of any circle of 
latitude on the globe thus moved, such diameter being drawn 
between the highest and lowest points of that circle of lati- 
tude in its new position, it is evident that on the hemispher- 
ical surface of the globe commanded by the eye, the declined 
pole r will be seen at the level of the line p f ; the levels b b, 
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a A will be the upper and lower Kmita of the perspective are 
of the given circle of latitude ; the centre of that curve vriU 
be at the level c c ; and its lateml diftmeter, however we 
change the inclination of its vertical one, will be constant.* 

18. On these data, the following construction of a map of 
the hemisphere to be made polar to a given place, will be, I 
think, intelligible, — or at the very least, practicable ; which ia 
all that at present we require of it. 

Let p and s, Figure 21, be the original poles ; let the arc 
p B be the meridian 
of the place to which 
the map is to be made 
polar ; and let x be 
the place itaelf. From 
X draw the diam- 
eter X T, which repre- 
sents a circle to be 
called the ' equatorial 
line' of the given 
jiliu^e ; and which H 
of coui-se inclined to 
the real equator at an 
angle meaaureil by 
the latitude of the 
""' "'' place. 

Through the point o, (which I need not in future letter, it 
being in our figures always the mid-point between q and e, 
and theoretically, the centre of the earth,} draw the hue ter- 
minated by the ball and niTow-j>oiiit, perpendicular to i r. 
This is to be called the ' stellar line ' of the given place x. In 
the map made polar to x, this line, if represented, will coin- 
cide \rith the meridian ot s, but must not be confused with 
that meridian in the student's mind. 

19. Place now the figure so as to bring the stellai- line ver- 
tical, indicating it well by its arrow-head and ball, which on 

* Always rememburing tliatthe point of aightiaatan infinite distance, 
else the magnitude of this diameter would be affecled hy the length ot 
th« interval o o. 
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locally polar maps will point nortb and soutli for the given 
place, Figure 22. 

The equatorial line of s, (s t,) now becomes liorizontaL q 
R ia tbe real equator, p and s the real poles, and the given 
place io which tbe map is to be made poliir ia at x. The line 
of aigbt remains in tbe direction of tbe dotted lines. 

20. As the student reads, Jet liim construct and draw tbe 
figures himself care- 
fully. There is not 
the small eat Lurry 
about tbe business, 
(and there must be 
none ia any buai- 
neas be means to be 
well done) ; all that 
we want is clear un- 
derstanding, and 
fine drawing. And I 
multiply my figures, 
not merely to make 
myself understood, 
but as esertisea in 
drawing to be si 
cessively copied. And 

the firm printing of ""* "' 

the letters * ia a part of this practice, taking the place of the 
more irksome esercise recommended in my first ' Elements of 
Drawing,' p. 20. Be careful, also, that they sball be not only 
clear and neat, but perfectly upright. "Sou will draw palaces 
and towers in truer stability after drawing letters uprightly ; 
and the position of tbe letter, — as, for instance, in the two last 
figures, — is often important in the construction of the diagram. 

21. Having fixed the relations of these main lines well in 
Ids mind, the student is farther to leani these two definitions. 

• By a mifltake of Ihe engraver, the small letters, though ill printed 
hj myself in Itom&n form, hare Ixst^n clmngud, thrnugliont the Bgures 
in Uiid chapter, into italics. But ia copying theia, let them all ha oare- 
fully printed Id Koman typv. 
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1 The ' Equatorial line ' of any place is the oomplete circle 
of the circumference of the world passing through that place, 
in a plane inclined to the phine of the equator at an angle 
measured by the degrees of the latitude of the place, 

n. The ' Stellar line ' of any place is a line drawn through 
the centre of the Earth perpendicular to the equatoiial line of 
that place. It is therefore, to any such equatorial lin« (geo- 
metrically) what the axis of the Earth is to the equator ; Bud 
though it does not point to the Polestar, is always in the ver- 
tical plane passing thixiugh the Polestar and place for which 
it ia drawn.* 

22. It foUowa from these de&nitions that if we were able to 
look down on any place from a point vertically and exactly 
above it, and its equatorial and stellar lines were then visible 
to UB, drawn, the one round the Earth, and the other through 
it, they would Loth appear as right lines, forming a cross, the 
equatorial hue running, at the point of intersection, east and 
west ; and the stellar, north and south. 

23. Now all the uuipa which I hope to prepare for St. 
George's schools will be constructed, not by circles of latitude 
and meridians, but as squares of ten, twenty, or thirty degrees 
in the side, quartered into four minor squares of five, ten, or 
fifteen degrees in the side, by the cross formed by the equn- 
loriol and stellar liue of the place to which the map is said to 
be ' polar ; '^which place will therefore be at the centre of 
the square. And since the arc of a degree on the equatorial 
hne is as long as the arc of a degree on the equator, and since 
the stellar liue of a place on a polar map coincides with the 
meridian of that place, the measurements of distance along 
each of the four anna of the cross will be similar, and the en- 
largements of terrestrial dietance espressed by them, in equal 
proportiona 

24. I am obbged to introduce the terms " at the point of 
intersection," in § 22, because, beyond the exact point of in- 
tersection, the equatorial Une does not nm east and west, in 
the ordinary geographical sense. Note therefore the follow- 

' Hie PolustAT ia assumed, tlirougliont all our irork, to iudiote Uie 
(rue Korth. 
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ing conilitiona separating this from the usually ilrawii terrea- 
uiol liues. 

If, from tbe eaaiem and ■western gates of a city, two trav- 
ellers set forth to walk, one due east, and the other due west, 
they would meet face to face after they had walked each the 
semicircle of the eaiih-line in their city's latitude. 

But it from the eastern and western gates they set forth to 
walk along their city's equatoi-ial line, they would only meet 
face to face after they had each walked tbe full Bcmicirde of 
the Earth's circumference. 

And if, from the eastern nnd western gates of their city, 
they were able to set forth, to walk along the Hnes used as 
lines of measurement on its polar map, they would meet no 
more forever. 

For these lines, though coinciding, the one with its merid- 
ian, and the other with its equatorial line, are conceived 
always as lines drawn in the air, so as to touch the Earth only 
at the place itself, aa the threads of a common squaring frame 
would touch the surface of a globe ; that which coincides 
with the Stellar line being produced infinitely in tbe vertical 
plane of the Polestar, and that which coincides with the equa- 
torial line produced inflnitelj- at right angles to it in the direc- 
tion of the minor axis of the Earfli'a orbit. 

25. In which orbit, calling the point of winter solstice, 
being that nearest the Polestar, the North point of the orbit, 
and that of the summer solstice South, the point of vernal 
equinox will be West, the point of autumnal equinox East ; 
and tbe polar map of any place will be in general constructed 
and shaded with the Earth in vernal equinox, and the place 
at the time of sunrise to it on Easter Diiy. supposing the sun 
ten degrees above the horizon, and expressing therefore tbe 
beightii of the mountain chains accurately by the length of 
tbeir shadows. 

26, Therefoi'e, in now proceeding to draw our polar map 
for the given phice x. Figure 22, we have to bring the two 
poles, and the place itself, to the meridian which coincides, 
in our circular construction, with the stellar line. Accord- 
ingly, having got our construction as in Figure 22, we let 
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from all the four points 
p, s, % and B. Figure 

23, giviug U3 the four 
points on the etellor 
line p, 8, q, and r. 



new poles correapoo d - 
ing to p and s ; <j and 
■ r the new points of 
the Equator corre- 
spondiiig to Q and B ; 
and the place to which 
the map is polar, x, 
will now be in the 
centre of the map at 
the poiut uBuaily let- 
tered o. 

27. Now this con- 
Btructton is entirely 
general, and the two 
zigzags, p p s a and r 
s Q q, must always be 
drawn in the same 
way for the poles and 
any given circle ol 
latitude, as well osfor 
the Equator ; — only 
if the more lightly- 
drawn zigzag be for 
a north or south circle 
of latitude, it will not 
be symmetrical on 
both sides of the line 
X T. Therefore, re- 
""■ ■* moving the (for the 

moment unnecesBary) line x t from the construction, and 
drawing, instead of the Equator q b, any circle of latitude l M, 
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— I &Ttd m are the correspoDdiDg poiots of that cirrle io our 
polar map, and vre get the entirely general construction, 
Fij^ure 'H, in whicli the place to vrhicli the map is polar, being 
now at the centre of the circle, is lettered i, because it is not 
now the centre of the earth between q and r, but the point s, 
on the sOT&ce of the earth, brought round to coincide with 
it. 

28. And now I should like the student to fix the letters at- 
tached to these constructions in his mind, as l.<eloDgiiig, not 
only to their respective circles, but always to the same points 
in these circles. Thus the letter x will henceforward, after we 
have once finished the esplonatory construction in the pres- 
ent chapter, alnays signify the point to which the map is po- 
lar, and V its exactly antipodal point on the earth's surface, half 
round the equatorial line. If we have to speak in more detail 
of the equatorial line as a complete circle, it will be lettered 
I, E, T, w, the letters e and w being at its extreme eastern and 
western points, in relation to x. And since at these points it 
intersects the Equator, the Equator will be also lettered q, e, 
R, w, the points e and w being identical in both cireles, and 
the point q always in the nieridian of x. Any circle of lati- 
tude other than the stated eleven will be lettered at its quar- 
ters, L, L 1, L 2, L 3, L 4. the point i. lK;ing that on the merid- 
ian of X ; and any full meridian circle other than one of the 
stated twelve will be lettered m h, the point m being that on 
the E<iuator nearest x, and n its opposite. 

23. And now note carefully tliat in drawing the glolje, or 
any large part of it, the meridian circles and latitude circles 
are always to be drawn, with the 1 ad, full round, aa if the 
globe were transparent. It is only thus that the truth of 
their dehcate contact with the hmiting circle can be reached. 
Then the visible part of the curve is to be traced with pencil 
and color, and that on the opposite side of the globe, and 
I therefore invisible, to be either effaced, or indicated by a 

dotted line. 

Thus, in Figure 25,1 complete the construction from Figure 
23 by first producing the lines n r. g q, to meet the circle on 
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metry of the entire space witliin which my elliptic curve must 
be drawn ; and then draw it round in complete sweep, ns 
steailiiy as I c 
reefing it into a tnie 
ellipse by as much 
measurement as may 
be needful, and with 
the best faatidiousneBU 
of my sight Once 
the perfect ellipse 
drawn, the question, 
which half of it is 
visible, depends on 
whether we intend the 
North or South pole 
to be visible. If the 
Korth, the lower half 
of the eUipse is the 
perspective of the 
vidble half of the 
Equator ; and if the 
South, vice versfl, the 
upper half of the 
ellipse, 

30. But the draw- 
ing becomes more 
difficult and subtle 
when we deal with 
the perspective of a 
line of latitude, as l m 
(Figure 24). For on 
completing this con- 
struction in the same 
manner as Figure 23 
is completed in Fig- 
ure 25, we shall find 
the ellipse does not now touch the circle \vith its extremities, 
but with some part of its sides. In Figure 26, 1 remove the 
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constructing lines from Figure 24, and givg only the necea- 
saty limiting oues, m m and l 1, produced : the ellipse being 
now drawn HjmmetrieaUy between these, so aa to touch 
the circle, it will be aeeu that its major axis falls beneath the 
point of contact, and would have to be carried beyond the 
ellipse if it were to meet the circla On the small scale of 
these figures, and in drawing large circles of latitude, the in- 
terval seems of little importance ; yet on the beautiful draw- 




ing of it depends the right expression of all rounded things 
whose surface is traversed by lines — from St. Peter's dome to 
an acorn cup. In Figure 27 I give the segment of circle from 
p to T as large as my page allows, with the semi-ellipse of the 
semicircle of latitude c m. The point of contact with the 
circle is at z ; the axis major, drawn through o, terminates at 
w, making tr w equal to c m ; and the pretty meeting of the 
curves w z and y z hke the top of the rudder of a Venetian 
canal boat (the water being at the level x y), becomes d»~ 
tinctly visible. 
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The fiemi-major axis n w is exnctly equal to c », fts in Figure 
25 the entire major axis ie equal to l h in Figure 24. 

31. Ijaatly, if c m crosa tlie stellar line, aa in all figares 
hitherto given, the ellipse always touches the circle, and the 
portion of it bejond z is invisible, on the other side of the 
globe, when we reduce the perapectivo figure to a drawing. 
But, as we draw the circles of latitude smaller, the interval 
between z and w increases, and that between z and m dimin- 
ishes, until z and u coincide on the stellnr hne, and the ellipse 
touches the circle with the estremity of its minor asis. As u 

.draws still farther back 
towards p, the ellipse 
detaches itself from the 
circle, and becomes en- 
tirely visible ; and as 
we incline the pole 
more and mor« to- 
\ wards us, the ellipses 
gradually into 
I sight, become rounder 
rounder in their 
curves, and at last pass 
into five concentric cir- 
cles encompassed by 
the Equator as we look 
vertically down on the 
pole. The conatroctioii 
*'"'■ *^' of the small circle of 

latitude l u, when the pole is depressed to p, is given in 
Figure 28. 

32, All this sounds at first estremely dreadful : but, sup- 
posing the system of the Iiuwa of Fcsole generally approved 
Eind adopted, everj* parish school may soon be furnished with 
accurate and beautiful drawings of the dirided sphere in vari- 
ous positions ; and the scholars led on gradually in the prac- 
tice of copying them, having always, for comparison, the solid 
and engraved artificial globe in their hands. Onee inteUi- 
gentty masters of this Earth-perspective, there 
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more difficulties for them, but those of delicate execution, in 
the drawing of plates, or cups, or baaketa, or crowns,* or any 
other more or les8 circularly divided objects ; and gmdually 
they will perceive concurrences and cadences of mightier lines 
in sea-waves, and mountain promontories, and ores of breeze- 
driven cloud. 

33. One bit of hard work more, and we have done with 
geometry for the present. We have yet to learn how to draw 
any meridian in true perspective, the poles being given in a 
vertical line. Let p 
and s, Figure 29, be 
the poles, p being the 
visible one. Then q 
u R N is the £quator 
in its perspective rela- 
tion to them ; p, the 
pole of the stellar line, 
which hne is here co- " [" 
incident with the me- 
ridian of the place to 
which the mapispolai*. 
It is required to dmw 
another meridian at a 
given number of de- 
grees distant from the 
meridian of the place. *""■ "■ 

34. On the arc p Q, if the required meridian is to the east 
of the place, or on the arc p a, if the required meridian is to 
the west of it, measure an arc of the given number of degrees. 
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* There tie, of conrso, other perspective Ibwb, dependent on the ap- 
proich of the point of sight, iatroducecl in the drBwing of ordinary ob- 
jeots ; but none of these Uwa are ever mathemnticilly narried out by 
uiiBls, nor ean they be : every thing depends on the truth of their eyes 
and n^ady obedienoe of their fingers. All the msthematiciiuiB la France 
and England, with any qaaotit/ of time and everj instrument in their 
possessioa, coald not draw a tress of wreathed hair in perspective : but 
Veronese will do it, to praotiual sufflotenoy, with half a doiea oonsecu- 
tive touches u( UiH iwncil. 
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p n. Let fall the vertical n K on tlie Equator, draw the di- 
agonal H N tbrough o ; and the required meridian will bo the 
visible arc of the ellipse drawn, so as to touch the circle, 
through the four points r u s m. These four points, however 
placed, will always be symmetrical, the triangles o p n and u 
M a, if completed, being always equal and similar, and the 
points « and m equi-distont from p and a. In Figure 30, I 
draw the curve, showing only these points and the stellar- 
hne ; and you may, by, a 
little effort, imagine the 
figure to represent two 
cupa, or two kettle-drums, 
brim to brim, or rim to 
im. If you suppose them 
o placed that yon can see 
\ the inside of the cup on 
jthc left, the north pole is 
I risible, and the left-hand 
/ half of the ellipse. If you 
mppose the inside of tlie 
cup on the right risible, 
the uorih pole is visible, 
and the right- han d half of 
the ellipse. 

35. And now, if you have 
really read and worked 
thus far, with clear understanding, I veiy gladly congratulate 
you on Irnving mastered quite the most important elements of 
perspective in curved surfaces ; a mastership which you will 
find extremely pleasurable in its consequences, whatever the 
difficulty of its attainment And in the meantime you will with- 
out further trouble understand the construction of the second 
figure in Plate IX., which gives the perspective of the globe 
on the line of sight polar to Jerusalem ; assuming the longi- 
tude of Jerusalem 35° east, from the meridian of Greenwich ; 
but engraving the St. George's order of meridians, with the 
Devon, Captains', Orient, and Occident in darker line. The 
student may, with advantage, enlai'ge this example so a 
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allow on inch to the widest iDterval of its meriiiianB, and then 
try for himaelf to draw the map of the hemiBpliere accurately 
on tliis projection. If he aacceed, he will have a true per- 
spective view of the globe, from the given point of sight, a 
very different thing from a map of it given on any ordinary 
projection : for in the common geographical methods, the 
countries and seas are distorted into shapes, not only actually 
false, but which under no possible conditions they could ever 
assume to the eye ; while on this rightly drawn projection, 
they appear as they do on the artificial globe itself, and can- 
not therefore involve the student in any kind of misconcep- 
tion. Maps, properly so called, must include much leas than 
th^ surface of the hemisphere ; and the mode iu which they 
are to be drawn on this projection wiU be given in the 
eleven tti chapter. 

3C, It remains only to be observed that although in Eng- 
lish sdjoola tlie Devon and C.iptains' line (meaning, the hue 
of the great Captains) are to be taken for the first divisions in 
quartering the globe, and the Orient and Occident lines, for 
Its determined by them, the degrees of longitude are to be 
counted from Galileo's line, the meridian of FOsole. For if 
these laws of drawing are ever accepted, as I trust, in other 
schools than our own, it seems to me that their well-trained 
Bailors may, waiving false pride and vulgar jealousy, one day 
consent to estimates of distance founded, for all, on the most 
sacred tnnlitions of the Norman, the Tuscan, and the Argo- 
naut : founded for the sailors of Marseilles and Venice — of 
Pisa and Amalfi — of SalamLs and the Hellespont, — on the 
eternal lines which pass thi'ough the Flint of Fcsole, and the 
Flowers of Ida. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF LIGHT AMD SHADE. 

1. I DO not doubt that you can call into your mind with 
some distinctness the image o( hawtbovn blossom ;— whether, 
at this time of reading, it be May or November, I should like 
you, if possible, to look at the description of it in rroserpina 
(HL, p. 142) ; but you can certainly i-emember the general 
look of it, in white masses among green leaves, \iid you 
would never think, if I put a pencil into your hand, and gave 
you choice of colors to paint it with, of painting any part of 
it blofh. 

Tour first natural instinct would be to take pure gi'een, 
and lay that for the leaves ; and then, the brightest white 
which yon could find on the palette, and put that on in bosses 
for the buds and blossoms. 

2. And although immediate success in representation of 
hawthorn might possibly not attend these efforts, that first 
instinctive process would be perfectly right in principle. 
The general effect of hawthorn ia assuredly of masses of 
white, laid among masses of green ; and if, at the instiga- 
tion of any learned drawing-master, you were to paint part 
of eveiy cluster of blossoms coal-black, you would never be 
able to make the finished work satisfactory either to yourself, 
or to other simple people, as long as the block blot remained 
there. 

3. You may perhaps think it unlikely that any drawing- 
master would recommend you to paint hawthorn blossom half 
black. Nor, if instead of hawthorn, you hail peach or apple 
blossom to paint, would you expect such recommendation for 
the better rendering of their rose-color ? Nor, if you had a 
gentian to paint, though its blue is dark, would you expect to , 
be told to paint half the petals black ? 

If, then, you liave human flesh to paint, which, though of 
much mingled and varied hue, is not, unless sunburnt, darker 
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than peach blosBom ; — antl of which the ideal, according lo 
all poets, is that it shoulil be white, tinted with rose ; — which 
also, iu perfect health and purity, is somewhat translucent, 
certainly much more bo than either hawthorn buds or apple 
blossom — Would you accept it as a wise first directioii towards 
the renderiog of this more living and varj-ing color, to punt 
one side of a girl's face bhick ? Yon certainly would not, 
unless you had been previously beguiled into thinking it 
grand or artistic to puint things under ' bold effects." 

And yet, you probably have been beguilml, before now, 
into admiring Raphael's Transfiguration, in which everybody's 
faces and hmbs are half black ; and into supposing Bembraudt 
a master of chiaroscuro, because he can paint a vigorous j>or- 
trait with a black dab under the nose ! 

4. Both Rnphael and Bembrandt are masters, indeed ; but 
neither of them mastei-s of hght and shade, in treatment of 
which the first ia always false, and the second always vulgar. 
The only absolute masters of light and shade are those who 
never make you Ihink of light and shade, more than Nature 
herself doea 

It will be twenty years, however, at least, before you can so 
much as see the finer conditions of shadow in mastei-a of that 
calibre. In the meantime, so please you, we will go back to 
oui' hawthorn blossom, which you Iiave begun quite rightly 
by painting white altogether ; but which I'emaina, neverthe- 
less, incomplete on those conditions. However, if its outline 
he right, nud it detaches itself from the green ground like a 
Florentine piece of mosaic, with absolutely true contour of 
clustered petal, and placing of scattered bud, you are already 
a far way on the road to all you want of it 

5. What mora you exaclly want is now the question. If 
the image of the fiower is clear in your mind, you will see it 
to be made up of buds, which are white balls, hke pearis ; and 
flowers, like Uttle flattish cups, or rather saucers, each com- 
posed of five hollow petals. 

How do you know, by the look of them, that the balls are 
convex, and the cups concave? How do you know, farther, 
that the balls are not (juitc round halls, but a little flat at the 
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top ? How <Io you kuow tliat the cups are not deep, but as I 
said, flattiali, Uie siiucerH ? 

You know, because a certain quantity of very delicate pale 
gray is so diSiiaed over tlie white aa to define to the eye ex- 
actly the degree in which ita surfaces ai« bent ; and the gra- 
dations of this gray are detemiiueil by Ihe form of surface, 
just as accurately as the outline is ; and change with the same 
mathematical precision, at every point of their t-owrse. So 
thftt, supposing the bud were spherical, which it is not, the 
gradation of shade would show that it was spherical ; and, 
flattened ever so little though it be, the shade becomes differ- 
ent in that degree, and is recognized by the eye as the 
shade of a hawthorn blossom, and not of a mere round glob- 
ule or bead. 

6. But, for globule, globe, or grain, small or greats — aa 
the first laws of line may beat be learned in the lines of the 
Earth, so also the first laws of hght may best be learned in 
the hght of the Earth. Not the hawthorn blossom, nor the 
pearl, nor the grain of mustard or manna, — not the smallest 
round thing that lies as the hoar-frost on the ground — but 
around it, and upon it, aro illuminated the laws that bade the 
Evening and the Morning be the first day. 

7. So much of those laws you probably, in this learned cen- 
tury, know already, as that the heat and light of the sun are 
both in a fixed proportion to the steepness of his rays, — that 
they decline as iha day, and as the summer declines; passing 
aoftly into the shadows of the Polar, — swiftly into those of the 
Tropic night. 

But you probably have never enough fastened in your minds 
the fact that, whatever the position of the suu, and whatever 
the rate of motion of any point on the earth through the 
minutes, hours, or days of twihght, the meeting of the 
gins of night and days is always constant in the breadth of 
its zone of gradually expiring light ; and that in relation to 
the whole muss of the globe, that passage from ' glow to 
gloom ' is as trenchant and swift as between the crescent of 
the new moon and the dimness of the "Auld rnune i; 
sirmB," 
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8. The dimnens, 1 say, obaerv9 ; — not the blnckness. Against 
tiie depth of the night— itself (as we see it) not absolute black- 
ness, ^tbe obscured space of the lunar ball still is relieved in 
pallur, lighted to that dim degree by the reflection from the 
Earth. Much more, in till the forms which you will have ta 
study in duyUght, the dark side is relieved or effiiced, by vari- 
ously diffused and reflected mya But the first thing you have 
to learn and I'emember, respecting all objects whatever to be 
drawn in light and shade, is that, by natural light of day, half 
of them 13 in hglit, and half in shadow ; and the beginning of 
all light and shade drawing is iu the true, stem, and [lerfect 
separation of these from each other. 

9. Where you stand, and therefore whence you see the ob- 
ject to be drawn, is a quite separate matter ot inquiry. Aa 
you choose, you may determine how much you will see of its 
dark and how much of its light side : but the first thing to 
be made sure of is the [lositive extent of these two great 
masses : and the mode in which they are involved or invaded 
at theii' edges. 

And iu determining this at first, you are to cast entirely 
out of consideration all vestige or interference of modifying 
reflective light The arts, and the morality of men, are founded 
on the same primal order ; you are not to ask, in morala, wliat 
is less right and more, or less wrong and more, until in every 
matter you have learned to recognize what is massively and 
totally Eight, from what is massively and totally Wrang. The 
beautiful enhancements of passion iu virtue, and the subtle 
redemptions of repentance in sin, ai'e only to be sought, or 
taken account of, afterwards. And as the strength and facil- 
ity of human action are undermined alike by the ardor of pride 
and the cunning of esculijation, the work of the feeblest ar- 
tists may be known by the vulgar glittering of its Ugbt and the 
far-sought reflection in its shadow. 

10. When tlie great separation between light and dark has 
been thus determined, the entire attention of the student Is to 
be first put on the gradation of the himinous surface. 

It is only on that surface that the form of the object is 
esactly or consistently shown ; and the just distribution of the 
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light, on that alone, \vill be enough to characterize the subject, 
even if the shadow be left wholly untouched. The most per- 
fectly disciplined and scientific drawings of the Tuscan school 
consist of pure outlines on tinted paper, with the lights laid 
on in gradated white, and the darks left undistinguished from 
the ground. The group of drawings by Turner to which, in 
the schools of Oxford, I have given the title of the ' Nine 
Muses,' consists, in like manner, of firm pencil outline on pale 
gray paper ; the expression of form being entirely trusted to 
lights gradated with the moat subtle care. 

11. But in elemeutar}' work, the definition of the dark aide 
of the object against the background is to bo insisted upon, 
no less than the rising of the light aide of the object out of 
shadow. For, by this law, accuracy in the outline on both 
sides will be required, and every tendency to mystification re- 
pressed ; whereas, if once we allow dai'k backgrounds to set 
off luminous masses, the errors of the outline in the shadow 
may bo concealed by a little graceful mauipulation ; and the 
drawing made to bear so much resemblance in manner to a 
master's work, that the student is only too likely to flatter him- 
self, and be praised by others, for what is merely the dissimu- 
lation of weakness, or the disguise of error. 

12. Farther: it is of extreme importance that no time should 
be lost by the beginner in imitating the qiLolUies of shade aU 
tained by great masters, before he has learned where shadow 
of ant/ quahty is to be disposed, or in what proportion it is to 
be laid, yet more, it is essential that his eye should not be 
satisfied, nor his work facilitated, by the more or less pleasant 
qualities of shade in chalk or charcoal : he should be at once 
compelled to practise in the media with which he must ulti- 
mately produce the true effects of hgbt and shade in the 
noblest painting, — media admitting no tricks of texture, lustre, 
or transparency. Even sepia is open to some temptation of 
this kind, and is to be therefore reserved for the days when 
the young workman may pretend to copy Turner or Holbein. 
For the beginner, pure and plain lampblack is the safest, as 
the moat sincere, of materials. 

It has the farther advantage of being extremely difficidt to 
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manage in b trash ; so tbaf,, practising first in thia medium, 
jou will liave no difficulty vdth more tractable colora. 

13. In order not to waste paper, color, nor time, yon must 
be deliberate and neat in all proceedings : nod above all, you 
must liave good paper and good pencila Three of properly 
varied size are supplied in your box ; to these you must add 
a commoner one of the size of the largest, which you are to 
keep separate, merely for mixing and supplying color. 

Take a piece of thick and smooth paper ; nnd outline on it 
accurately a space ten inches high by five wide, and, cutting 
it off so as to leave somo half inch of margin all round, arrange 
it, the narrow side up, on a book or desk sloping at an angle 
of not leas, nor much more, than 25°. 

Put two small teacup-saucers ; and your two pencils — one 
for supply, and one to draw with ; a glass of water, your ivory 
palette-knife, and a teaspoon, comfortably beside you, and 
don't have any thing else on the table. 

Being forced to content ourselves for the present, with tube 
colors, I must ask you to be very careful and neat in their use. 
The aperture, in tubes of the size you are supplied with, is 
about the eighth of an inch wide, and with the slightest press- 
ure (to be applied, remember, always at tlie bollom of the tube, 
not the sides), you will push out a little boss or round tower 
of color, which ought not to be more than the eighth of an 
inch, or its own width, above the top of the tube. Do not 
rub this on the saucer, but take it neatly off with the edge of 
your knife, and so put it in the saucer ; and screw the top of 
your tube nicely on again, and put it back in its place. 

Now put two spoonfuls of water into one saucer, and stir 
the color well into it with your supply pencil. Then put the 
same quantity of pure water into the other saucer, and you 
are ready to b 

14. Take first a pencilful of quite pure water, and lead it 
along the top of your five-inch space, leaving a little ridge of 
of water all the way. Theu, from your supply saucer, put a 
pencilful of the mixed color into the pure water ; stir that 
up well with your pencil, and lead the ridge of pure water 
down with that deUcatest tint, about half on inch, leaving an- 
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other ridge all along. Then another pencilful irom the 
supply saucer into the other, mixed always thoroughly for 
the next half inch. Do not put the supply pencil into the 
diluted tint, but empty it by pressing on the side of the sau- 
cer, 80 that you may not dilute the supply tint, which you are 
to keep, through the course of each wash, quite evenly mixed. 
With twenty, or one or two leaa than twenty, replenish! ngs, 
and therefore darkeninga, of the tint you are painting with, 
you will reach the bottom of the ten-inch space ; which 
ought then already to present a quite visible gradation from 
white to a very pale gray. 

15. Ijenving this to dry thoroughly, pour the dilated 
tint you have been painting with away ; wash out the saucer ; 
put in another supply of clear water ; and you are ready to 
lay the second coat. The process being entirely mechanical, 
you can read, or do anything else you like, while the suc- 
cessive coats are drying ; and each will take longer than the 
last. But don't go on vrith otiier drawings, unless indeed you 
like to tiiit two pieces of paper at once, and so waste less color 
— using the ililuted tint of the first for the supply of tint 
of the second, and So gaining a still more delicate gradation. 
And whether you do this or not, at every third coat pour the 
diluted tint back into the supply one, which will else be too 
soon exhausted. By the time you have laid on ten or twelve 
tints, you will begin to see such faults and unevenness as may 
at first be inevitable ; but also you will begin to feel what ia 
meant by gradation, and to what extent the delicacy of it 
may be earned. Proceed with the work, however, until the 
color is so far diluted as to be inefiective ; and do not rest 
satisfied till you are familiar enough with this process to 
secure a gradated tint o( even and pleasant tone. As you feel 
more command of the pencil, you may use less water with the 
color, and at last get your result in three or four instead of 
twenty washes. 

16. Next, divide the entire space into two equal squares, 
by a dehcate lead line across it, placing it upright in the same 
manner ; and begin your gradation with the same core, but 
replenishing the tint in the pure water from the dark tint in 
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OS narrow Bpocea as you can, till you get down tbe uppermost 
square. As soon as you pasa the dividing line between the 
two Bquarea, continue with the some tint, without darkening 
it, to the bottom, bo that the lower square luay be all of one 
tone. Eepeating thig operation three or four times, you will 
have the entire space divided into two equal portions, of 
which the upper one will be gradated from white into a deli- 
cate gray, and the lower covered with a consistent shade of 
that gray in its ultimate strength. This is to be your stand- 
ard for the first shading of all white objects ; their dark sides 
being of an uniform tint of deUcato gray, and their light sides 
modelled in tones which are nlwaj-s paler in comparison with it. 

17. Having practised in this cautious manner long enough 
to obtain some ease in distribution of the tint, and some feel- 
ing of the deUcacy of a true gradation, you may proceed to 
the more difficiilt, but wonderfully useful and comprehensive 
exercise, necessary for the copying of Plate X. 

Draw first, with pencil-compasses, the two circles with 
inch radius, and in the lower one trace lightly the limit of its 
crescent of shade, on the 22nd meridian, considering the verti- 
cal meridian that of Pesole. Theu mis your tint of black with 
two teaspoonfuls of water, very thoroughly, and with that tint 
wash iu at once tlie whole background and shaded s]xu;eB. 
Ton need not care (or precision on their inner edges, but the 
tint must he exactly brought up to the circumference of the 
circles on their hght sides. 

18. After the tint is thoroughly dry, begin with the circle 
divided in half, and taking a veiy little pure water to begin 
with, and adding, with a fine pencil, a little of the dark tint 
as you work down, (putting the liglit part upwards on your 
desk), gradate, as you best can, to the shadow edge, over 
which you are to carry whatever tuit you have then in j'our 
pencil, flat and unchanged, to the other side of the circle, 
darkening equally the entire dark side. 

In the lower circle, the point of highest hght is at the equa- 
tor on the 4th meridian. The two balls therefore, as shaded 
in the plate, represent two riews of the revolving eartii, with 
the sun over the equator. The lower figure gives what is 
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also the light nnd shade of the moon in her third quarter. I 
do uot choose to represent the part of the earth under the 
night as black : the student maj suppose it to be in full 
moonlight if he likea ; but the use of the figure ia mainly to 
ahow the real, And narrow, extent of resources at his dispoBal, 
in a light and shadow drawing esecut«d without aeccidental 
reflected lights, nnd under no vulgar force of shadow. With 
no greater depths of tint than those here given, he must hold 
it his skill to render every character of contour in beautiful 
forma ; and teach himself to be more interested in them, aa 
displayed by that primal sincerity of light, than when seen 
under any accidental eflTects, or violent contrasta 

19. The tint prepared with two teaspoonfuls of water, 
though quite as dark as the student will he able at first to 
manage, (or as any master can manage in complex masses,) 
will noti when diy, give shadow more than half the depth of 
that used for the background in the plate. It must there- 
fore he twice laid ; the skill of the pencil management will be 
tested by the consistency of the two oulhnes. At the beat, 
they are sure to need a little retouching; and where accu- 
rately coincident, their line will bo hard, and never so pleas- 
ant as that left at the edge of a first wash. I wish the student 
especiaUy to notice this, for in actual drawing, it ia a matter 
of absolute necessity never to redupUcate a wash at the same 
edge. All beautiful execution depends on giving the outline 
truly with the first tint kid as dark as it ia required. This ia 
always possible with well-prepared colors in a master's 
hand ; yet never without so much haste as must, unless the 
mastery be indeed consummate, leave something to be for- 
given, of inaccuracy, or something to be grateful for, in the 
rewarding chance which always favors a rightness in method. 
The most distinctive charm of water-color, aa opposed to oil, 
is in the visible merit of this hasty skill, and the enterlaining 
concun-ence of accidental felicity. In the more deliberate lay- 
ing of oil-color, though Fortune always takes her due share, 
it is not recognizable by the spectator, and ia held to the ut- 
most in control by the resolution of the workman, when hia 
mind is wise, and his piece complete. 
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Then, by the law laat enunciated, if we divide the line a b 
uniformly into any number of degrees of shade from the 
masimum of light at a to its minimum at b, the point t will 
indicate, on that scale, the proper shade for the point of 
sphere-surface, v. And because b v equals b a, nnd the angle 
B T M equals the augle a d c, . ■. m v equals b t ; and the degree 
o( shade may at ouce be indicated for any point on the surface 
A p by letting fall a vertical from it on the uniformly gradated 
Bcale A B. 

24, Dividing that scale iuto ninety degrees from A to B, 
we find that, on the globe, when the sun is over the equator, 
the Christian circle, thongh in 60 degrees north latitude, re- 
ceives yet 45 degrees of light, or half the quantity of the 
equatorial light, and that, approximately,* the losses of the 
strength o( light in the climates of the five circles are,— 

St, James's, 3 degi-ees loss, leaving 87 of hght 

Arabian, 12 degrees loss, leaving 78 of light 

Venetian, 26 degrees loss, leaving 64 of light 

Christian, 45 degrees loss, leaving 45 of light 

Fern, G7 degrees loss, leaving 23 of Ught 

But it is always to be remembered that in the real passing 
of day into night, the transition from the final degree of 
shadow on the gradated curvature of the illuminated hemi- 
sphere, to night itself, is a much greater one than it is our 
power to express by any scale ; so that our 90 measured de- 
grees do not carry us even into twilight, but only to the point 
and moment of sunset. They express, however, with approxi- 
mate accuracy, the relation of the terrestrial climate so far as 
it depends on solar influences only, and the consequently 
relative power of light on vegetation and animal life, taking 
the single numerical expression as a mean for the balanced 
effect of summer and winter. f 

* Calculatpd to two plac«a a( decimals by Mr. Mocdonnld, the Mostiir 
of mj Oxford rehoola, the fractional ralaes ure 3.07, 13.08, 26.30, aud 
66.71, giviog the regnlsted dlminisliing intervals 8.99, 4.30, IB.S4, 
21.71. and 23.29, or, roughly, 0, 14, 18. 21, 23. 

I The diSerenoe io effective beat between rajs falling at Urge or 
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25. Without encumbering himself, in practice, by any at- 
tempts to ftpply tliis, or any eimilar geometric [ormulte, during 
tbe progress of Ills work, (iu which the eye, memotj, and 
imagination axe to be his first, and final, instraments,) the 
atudcDt is yet to test his results severely by the absolute 
decrees of natural law ; and however these may be prudently 
relaxed in compliance with the narrowness of his means, or 
concession to the feebleness of his powers, he is always to re- 
member that there is indeed a right, and a wrong, attendant 
on the purpose and act of every touch, firm as the pillars of 
the earth, measured as the flight of its hours, and lovely as the 
moral law, from which one jot or tittle shall not pass, till all 
be fulfilled. 

26. Together with these delicate exercises in neutral tint, 
the student cannot too early begin practice in laying frank 
and full touches of every zodiacal color, wlthiu stated limits. 
He may advisably first provide himself with examples of the 
efi'ects of opposition in color, by drawing the square of the 
Fern line, measured on hia twelve-inch globe, within the 
square of the Venetian line ; then filling the interior square 
with nay one of the zodiacal colors, and the enclosing space 
between it and the larger square, with the opponent color : 
trying also the efiect of opposition between dork tints of one 
color and hght tints of tho other : each wash to be laid ou at 
once, and resolutely left without retouching. The student 
will thits gradually gain considerable power of manipulating 
the pencil, with full color ; recognize more clearly day by 
day how much he has to gain ; and arrive at many interesting 
conclusiona as to the value and reciprocal power of opposed 
hues. 

27. All these exercises must, however, be kept in subordi- 
nation to earnest and uninterrupted practice with the pen- 
point or the lead ; of which I give two more examples in the 
present number of Fesole, which, with those already set before 
the student, Plates V., VI., and VIII., will form a quite su£S- 
miall angles, cannot be introdURtid in tb<9 first step of SDalysIs : still less 
ir it uecesaarv lo embarrass the joung studuat by aaj attempt to gon- 
eralize Iha coiuses of Ihe ieothermal liuea. 
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cient code for Ids guidance until I can begin the second 
volume.* 

28. Plate XI. represents, as far as mezzotint easily con, a 
drawing of the plan and profile of a leaf of wild geranium, 
made ligbtly with the lead, and secured by a single washed 
tint above it. 

Every care ia to be given in study of this kind to get the 
outline as right and as i-efined na possible. Both shade and 
color are to bo held entirely subordinate ; yet shade is to be 
eoaily and swiftly adde<l, in its proper place, and any peculiar 
local color may be indicated, by way of memorandum, in the 
guarding tint, without attemptiug the effect of a colored 
drawing. Neither is any finish or depth to be sought in the 
shade. It should rightly indicate the surges or troughs of the 
leaf, and the course and projection of large ribs, (when the 
plan drawing is mode of the under surface,) but it must not 
be laboriously completed or pursued. No study of this kind 
should ever take more than an hour for plan and profile both i 
but the outline should be ftceurate to the utmost of the stu- 
dent's power, and as delicate as the lead will draw. 

20. Although, in beginning, precise measurements are to 
bo taken of the leafs length and breadth, yet the mistakes in- 
evitable during csecution cannot be easily corrected without 
Bome variation in the size ; it is far better to lose the exact 
measurement than the feeling of the form. Thus my profile 
ia nearly a quarter of an inch too long for the plan, because I 
could not get the spring of it to my mind in its first propor- 
tion. Tlie plan may generally be kept to its true scale ; and 
at all events the measures should be marked (or reference 
within their proper geometrical limits, as in the upper outline, 
of which I have more to say in another place. 

30. Plate Xn. gives example of an equally rapid mode of 
study when the object is essentially light and shade. Here the 
ground is a deeply toneil gray paper ; the outline ia made with 
stem decision, but without care for subtlety in minor points ; 
some gradations of shade are rapidly added with the lead, — 
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(BB) ; and finally, the high lights, laid on with extreme care 
with body-white. Theoretically, the outline, in such a atudy 
as this, should always be done first : but pi-actically, I find it 
needfiU, with such imperfect skill as I have, to scrabble in the 
pencil shadows for some guide to the places of the lights ; 
and then fasten eveiything down firmly with the pen outline, 
Then I complete the shadow as far as needful ; clear the 
lights with bread first; and then, which is the gist of the 
vhole, lay the high lights with carefullest discipline of their 
relationa 

Mr. Allen's verj- skilful mezzotint ground is more tender 
and united than the pencil shadow was, in this case ; or usually 
need be : but the more soft it ia the better ; only let no time 
be lost upon it. 

31, Plate V n I . , given in the last number of Fcsole, for illus- 
tration of other matters, represents also the complete methods 
of wholesome study with the pen and sepia, for advanced ren- 
dering both of form and cbiaroscm-o. 

Perfect form never can be given but with color (see above. 
Chapter Tm. | 22). But the foundational element* of it 
may bo given in a very impressive and useful way by the pen, 
with any washed tint. In the upper study the pen only is 
used ; and when the forms are complete, no more should be 
attempted ; for none but a great master can mpidlj secure 
fine form with a tint. But with the pen, thus used, much 
may be reached by the student in veiy early stages of his prog- 
ress. 

32. Observe that in work of this kind, you are not to be 
careful about the direction or separation of the lines ; but, on 
the other hand, you are not to slur, scrabble, or endeavor to 
reach the mysterious qualities of an etching. Use an ordina- 
rily fine pen-point, well kept down ; and let the gradations be 
got by the nearness or separation, singleness or crossing of 
the lines, but not by ajiy faintness in them. 

But if the forms be simple, and there be a variety of local 
colors which is important in the subject, — as, in the lower 
study, the paleness of the stamens of the pink in relation to 
its petals, — use the pen only for fine outline, as in Plate XTT ; 
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aski when that is perfectly dry, complete the light and shmle 
with as few washes ns possible. 

33. It ia also to ho noted thnt n dark background is adniiii- 
Bihle only, in chiaroBcuro study, when you intend to refuse all 
espression of colour, and to consider the object aa if it were a 
piece of sculpture in white marble. To illustrate this point 
more strongly, I have chosen for the chiaroscuro plate, XIL, 
a cluster of scarlet geranium ; in which the abstraction of the 
form from the color brings out conditions of grace and bal- 
ance in the blossom which the force of the natural color dis- 
guised. On the other hand, when the rich crimson of the 
Clarissa flower (Plate VilL) is to be shown in opposition to 
the paler green of its stamens. I leave the background pure 
white. The upper figure in tho same plat« being studied for 
form only, admits any darkness of background which may re- 
lieve the contour on the light side. 

34. The method of study which refuses local color, partly 
by the apparent dignity and science of it, and partly by the 
feverish brilliancy of effect induced, in engraving, by leaving 
all the lights white, became the preferred method of the 
schools of the Itenaissonce, headed by Leonardo : and it was 
both familiarized and perpetuated by the engravings of Durer 
and Marc Antonio, It has been extremely mischievous in this 
supremacy ; but the technical mischief of it is so involved 
with moral faults proceeding from far otlier causes, that I must 
not here attempt its analysis. Every student ought, however, 
to understand, and sometimes to use, the method ; but all 
main work is to be with the severest respect to local color, 
and witii pure white background. 

35. Note yet once more. Although for facility of work, 
when form alone is needed, the direction of the pen-stroke is 
to be disregarded, yet, if texture, or any organic character in 
the surface of the object, be manifest, the direction or manner 
of breaking, in the pen touch, may pleasantly comply with 
such character, and suggest it. The plate of Contorta Pur- 
purea fVn. in " Proserpina ") is thus engraved with the double 
intention of expressing the color of the flower and the texture 
of the leaf, and may serve for enough example in this porticu- 
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lar ; but it ia always to be remembered thnt such expediente 

are only partial ami suggestive, and that tliey must never be 
allowed to waste time, or tliatract attention. Perfect rendering 
of surface can only be given by perfect painting, and in all 
elementary work the student aliould hold himself well disen- 
gaged from serfdom to a particular method. As long as he 
can get more truths in a given time, by letting hie pen-point 
move one way rather than nnoUier, he should let it easily 
comply with the natural facts, — but let him first be quite 
sure he aeea the facts to be complied with. It is proper io 
follow the stria) of an ophrys leaf with longitudinal touches, 
but not, as vulgar engravers, to shade a pearl with concentric 
circles. 

3G. Note, finally, that the degree of subtlety in observation 
and refinemeut of hne which the student gives to these incipi- 
ent drawings must be regulated in great degi-ee by his own 
sense and feeling, with due relation to the natural power of 
his sight : and that liis discretion and self-command ore to be 
shown not more in the perseverance of bestowing labor to 
profit, than in the vigilance for the instant when it should 
cease, and obedience to the signals for its cessation. The in- 
creasing power of finish is always a sign of progress ; but the 
most zealous student must oft«n be content to do little ; and 
the greatest observe the instant when he can do no more. 

37. The careless and insolent manners of modem art study, 
(for the most part,) forbid me the dread of over-insistence on 
minutite of practice ; but I have not, for such reason, added 
to the difficulty or delicacy of the exercises given. On the 
contrary, they are kept, by consistent att«ntioD, within the 
easy reach of healthy youthful hand and sight ; and they are 
definitely representative of what should properly be done in 
drawiiigg, as diatinguised from the qualities attainable by the 
consummate line engraver. As an example of what, in that 
more subtle kind, the human eye and finger can accomplish 
by severe industry, every town hbrary ought to possess, and 
make conveniently accessible to its students, the great botani- 
cal aeries of the Fione BanicEe. Ttie drawings for the num- 
bers produced before the year 1820 were in better taste, and 
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tiiG engrariiigs inor9 exemplmy in mimuer, than is the Biip- 
piemeDtary numbers lately in course of publication : but the 
resolute luid simple effort for excellence ie unfailing through- 
out ; and for precision and patience of execution, the nine 
plates, 2744 to 2753, may be safely taken as monumental of 
the honor, grace, and, in the most solemn sense, majesty, of 
simple human wort,* maintained amidst and against all the 
bribes, follies, and lasciviouanesa of the nineteenth century. 

38. Together with these, and other auch worthily exe- 
cuted illustrations of natural history, every pubhc institution 
should possess several copies of the 'TrL'Sor Artistique de la 
France,' now publishing in Paris, It contains representations, 
which no mechanical art can be conceived ever likely to 
excel, of some of the best ornamental designs existing ; with 
others, (I regret to observe, as yet, much the plurality,) of 
Eenatsaance jewellery, by which the foulness and dulness of 
the most reputed masters of that epoch are illustrated with a 
force which has not hitherto been possible. The plates, which 
represent design of the greater ages, more especially those of 
the Boite d'Evangi'Iiaire of St. Denis, which the brooch and 
cassette of St Louis, had better be purchased by those of my 
students who can afford the cost ; and with these, also, the 
uncolored plates of the Coffret & Bijoux of Anne of Austria, 
which is exemplary of the best Renaissance wreathen work. 
The other pieces of sisteenth and seventeenth century toys, 
given in tins publication, are all of them leading examples of 
theessential character of Renaissance art, — the jiride of Thieves, 
adorned by the industry of Fools, under the mastership of 
Satyrs, As accurately representative of these mixtures of botise 
with abomination, the platter and ewer executed in Germany, 
as an offering to the Emperor Charles V. on his victory at Tunis, 
are of very notable value : but a more terrific lesson may be 
read in the ghastly and senseless Gorgons of the armor of 
Heniy IL, if the student of history remember, in relation to 

* With tralj noble pride, neither the drsnghlsman nor the engraver 
have Ht their DAmeB to the plates. " We art) Mud," they say, " with 
the hearts and lianda of Men. That ia all you need know. Our uantei 
are nothing to you." 
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them, the entertamment with wliich he graced his Qaeena 
corooatiou ; and the circuiuBtancea of hia own denth. 

39. The relations between the rich and poor, on wliich the 
pomp of this EenttisBonce art was foimdeil, may be sufficiently 
illustrated by two short passages, almost consecutive, in 
* Evelyn's Diary ' : 

" 11 May {1651).— To the Palace Cardinal, where y M'. of 
Ceremonies plac'J me to aeo y* royal masijue or opera. The 
first sceane represented a chariot of singers comjios'd of the 
rarest voices that could be pi-oeur'd, representing Comaro 
and Temperance ; this was overthrowne by Bacchus and his 
Eevellers ; the rest consisted of several enterics and pageants 
of excesse, by all the Elements. A masque representing fire 
was admirable ; then came a Venus out of j- clomls. The 
conclusion was an heaven, whither all ascended. But the 
glory of the masque was the greate persons performing in it : 
the French King, his brother the Duke of Anjou, with all the 
grandees of the Court, the King performing to the admiration 
of all. The music was 29 violins, vested & i'antlq, but the 
habits of the masquers were stupendiously rich and glorious. 



—I sat out in a coach for Calais, in an exceed- 
ing hard frost, which had continued some time. We got that 
night to Beaumont; 30, to Beauvais ; 31, we found the ways 
very deepe w"' snow, and it was exceeding cold ; din'd at 
Poia ; lay at Pemoe, a miserable cottage of miserable people 
in a wood, wholly unfurnished, but in a little time we had 
sorry beds and some provision, w"' they told me, they hid in 
y* wood for feare of the frontier enemy, the garisons neere 
them continually plundering what they had. They were often 
infested with wolves. I cannot remember that I ever saw more 
miserable creatures." 

40. It is not, I believe, without the concurrence of the 
noblest Fors, that I have been compelled, in my reference to 
this important French series of illustrative art, to lead the 
student's attention forward into some of the higher subjects 
of refiection, which for the most part I reserve for the closing 
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Tolume of the Laws of Fesole. Counting less than most men, 
what future days may bring or deny to me, I am thankful to 
be permitted, in the beginning of a New Year of which I once 
little thought to see the light, to repeat, with all the force of 
which my mind is yet capable, the lesson I have endeavored 
to teach through my past life, that this fair Tree Igdrasil of 
Human Art can only flourish when its dew is Affection ; its 
air. Devotion ; the rock of its roots, Patience ; and its sun- 
shine, Ood, 



A JOY FOREVER 

(AND ITS PRICE IN THE MARKET) BEING THE SUBSTANCE 
(WITH ADDITIONS) OF TWO LECTURES ON THE POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY OF ART, DELIVERED AT MAN- 
CHESTER, JULY loth and 13th, 1857. 



PEEFACE. 



The title of tMs book,— or, more accurately, of it 
— for no author was ever less likely tlum I have lately become, 
to hope for perennial pleasui'e to his reaJera from what haa 
coat himself the most pains, ^will be, perhaps, recognised by 
some as the last clause of the line chosen from Keats by the 
good folks of Manchester, to be written in letters of gold on 
the cornice, or Holy rood, of the great Exhibition which in- 
augurated the career of so many, — since organized, by both 
foreign governments and our own, to encourage the produc- 
tion of works of art, which tho producing nations, so tar 
from intending to be their " joy for ever," only hope to sell 
6& soon OS possible. Yet the motto was chosen with uncom- 
prehended felicity : for there never was, nor can be, any es- 
sential beauty possessed by a work of art, which is not based 
on the conception of its honoured permanence, and local in- 
fluence, OS a part of appointed and precious furniture, either 
in the cathedral, the house, or the joyful thoroughfare, of 
nations which enter their gates with thanksgiving, and their 
courts with praise. 

" Their " courts — or "His" courts; — in the mind of such 
races, the expressions are synonymous ; and the habits of 
life which recognise the delightfulness, confess also the sa- 
credness, of homes nested round the seat of a worship un- 
shaken by insolent theory : themselves founded on an abiding 
affection for the past, and care for the future ; and approached 
by paths open only to the activities of honesty, and traversed 
only by the footsteps of peace. 

Tlie exposition of these truths, to which I have given the 
chief energy of my own Hfe, will be found in the following 
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pages first undertaken systematically and in logical sequence ; 
and what I have since written on the political influence of the 
Arts has been little more than the expansion of these first 
lectures, in the reprint of which not a sentence is omitted or 
changed. 

The supplementary papers added contain, in briefest form, 
the aphorisms respecting principles of art-teaching of which 
the attention I gave to this subject during the continuance 
of my Professorship at Oxford confirms me in the earnest and 
contented re-assertion. 

John Busedi. 

Bbahtwood, AprU 29/A, 1880. 
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LECTURE I. 



A Lecture delivered at Manchester, July 10, 1857. 
Amoso the various characteristica of the age in which we 
live, as compared with other agea of this not yet ixnj esperi- 
enced world, one of the most notable appears to me io bo the 
juat and wholesome contempt in which we hold poverty. I 
repeat, thejus( and viholesome contempt ; though I aee that 
some of my hearers look surprised at t!ie expression, 1 
sBBure them, I use it in Biocerity ; and I should uot have ven- 
tured to ask you to listen to mc this eyening, unless I hod 
entertained a profound respect for wealth^ — true wealth, that 
ia to say ; for, of course, we ought to respect neither wealth 
nor anytbing else that is false of its kind : and the distinction 
between real and false wealth is one of the points on which I 
shall have a few words presently to say to you. But true 
wealth I hold, as I said, in great honour ; atid aympathize, 
for the most part, with that extraordinaij feeling of the pres- 
ent age which publicly pays this honour to riches. I cannot, 
however, help noticing how estraordinary it is, and how this 
epoch of oura differs from all bygone epochs in having no 
philosophical nor rehgious worshippers of the ragged god ship 
of poverty. In the classical ages, uot only were there people 
who voluntarily lived in tuba, and who used gravely to main- 
tain the Buperiority of tub-life to town-hfe, but the Gi-eeka 
and Latins seem to have looked on these eccentric, and I do 
not scruple to say, absurd people, with aa much respect as we 
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1 Iftrge capitalists and landed 



proprietors ; so tliatl 
really, in tboBe days, no one could be described as pui'se A 
proud, but only as empty-purse pi-oud. And no less distiiict 
than the honour which those curious Greek people pay to their 
conceited poor, is the disreepectful manner in which they 
sjieak of the rich ; so that ono cannot hsten long either to 
them, or to the Koraan writers who imitated them, without 
finding oneself eiiLingled in all sorts of plausible absurdities ; 
hai'd upon being convinced of the uselcssoesaof collecting that 
heavy yellow substance vrhich we call gold, and led generally 
to doubt all the moat established masims of political economy. 
Nor are matters much better in the middle ages. For the 
Greeks and Romans contented themselves with mocking at 
rich people, and constructing merry dialogues between Charon I 
and Diogenes or Menippus, iu which the ferrymen and the I 
cynic rejoiced together as they saw kings and rich men com- 
ing down to the shore of Acheron, in lamenting and lameuta- 
ble crowds, casting their crowns into the dark waters, and 
searching, sometimes in vain, for the last coin ont of all their 
treasures that could ever be of use to them. But these Pagi 
views of the matter were iudulgeEt, compared with i)iosB 1 
which were held in the middle ages, when wealth seems to ] 
have been looked upon by the best of men not only as con- 
temptible, but as criminal. The purse round the neck ia, 
then, one of the principal signs of condemnation in the pic- 
tured iufemo ; and the Spirit of Poverty is reverenced i 
subjection of lieai-t, and faithfidnesa of affection, like that of a 
loyal knight for his lady, or a loyal subject for his queeu. ' 
And truly, it requires some boldness to quit ourselves of these 
feelings, and to confess their partiality or their error, which, 
nevertheless, we are certainly hound to do. For wealth is 
simply one of the greatest powers which can he entrusted to ■ 
human hands : a power, not indeed to be envied, because it J 
seldom makes us happy ; but stdl less to be abdicated or j 
despised ; while, in these days, and iu this country, it hafl I 
become a power all the more notable, in that the possessions of 
a rich man ore not represented, as they used to be, by wedgec 
of gold or coffers of jewels, but by masses of meu variously J 
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employeil, over whose bodies and minda the wealth, nccorJ- 
ing to its direction, esercisea hai'mful or helpful iiilliieiice, and 
becomeB, in that aiteraative, Mammon either of Uorigliteous- 
ness or of Eighteousnesa. 

Now, it seemed tu me that eince, in the name jou have 
giTen to this great gathering of British pictures, you recognise 
them as Treasures— that is, I sujipose, as part and pai'cel of 
the real wealth of the country — you might not be uuiuterested 
in tracing certain commercial queationa connected with this 
particular form of wealth. Most persons express themselves 
as surprised at ita quantity ; not having known before to what 
an extent good ai't had been accumulated in England : and it 
will, therefore, I should think, be held a worthy subject of 
consideration, what are the political interests involved in such 
accumulations ; what kind of labour they represent, and how 
this labour may in general be applied and economized, so as 
to produce the richest results. 

Now, j-ou must have patience with me, if in approaching 
the specialty of this subject, I dwell a httle on certain [xtints 
of general political science already known or established : for 
though thus, OS I believe, estabUshed, some which I shall have 
occasion torestarguwentsonarenot yet by any means univer- 
sally accepted ; and therefore, though I will not lose time in any 
detailed defence of tliem, it is necessary that I should distinctly 
tell you in what form I receive, and wish to argue from them ; 
and this the more, because there may perhaps be a part of 
my audience who have not interested themselves in political 
economy, as it bears on ordinary fields of labour, but may yet 
wish to bear in what way its principles can be applied to Art. 
I shall, therefore, take leave to trespass on your patience with 
a few elementary statements in the outset, and with the ex- 
pression of some general piinciples, here and there, in the 
course of our particular inquiry. 

To begin, then, with one of these necessary truisms : all 
economy, whether of states, households, or individuals, may 
be defined to be the art of managing labour. The world is 
eo regulated by the laws of Providence, that a man's labour, 
well applied, is always amply sufficient to pi-ovide him during 
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bis life with all things needful to him, and not only with those, 
but with mnny pleasant objects of luxury ; and yet farther, to 
procure bim large intfirvala o( healthful rest and serriceable 
leisure. And a nation's labour, well applieil, is in like manner 
amply sufficient to provide its whole population with good 
food and comfortable habitation ; and not with those only, 
but with good education besides, and objects of lusuiy, 
art treasures, such as these you have around you now. But 
by those same laws of Nature and Providence, if the labour 
of the nation or of the individual be misapplied, and much 
more if it be insufficient, — if the nation or man be indolent 
and unwise, — suifering and want result, esactly in proportion 
to the indolence and improvidence,^ — to the refusal of labour, 
or to the niiaapphcation of it Wherever you see want, or 
misery, or degradation, in this world about you, there, be 
sure, either industry has been wanting, or industry has been 
in error, It is not accident, it is not Heaven-commanded 
calamity, it is not the original and inevitable evil of man's 
nature, which fill yoiu" sti'eets with lamentation, and your 
graves with prey. It is only that, when there should have 
been providence, there has been waste ; when there should 
have been labour, there has been lasciviousness ; and wilful- 
ness, when there should have been subordination.* 

Now, we have warped the word " economy " in our English 
language into a meaning which it has no business whatever to 
bear. In our use of it, it constantly signifies merely sparing 
or saving ; economy of money means saving money — economy 
of time, sparing time, and so on. But that is a wholly bar- 
barous use of the word — bai-barous in a double sense, for it is 
not English, and it is bad Greek ; barbarous in a treble sense, 
for it is not English, it is bad Qreek, and it is worse sense. 
Economy no more means saving money than it means spend- 
ing money. It means, the administration of a house ; its 
stewardship ; spending or saving that is, whether money or 
time, or anything else, to the best possible advantage. In 
the simplest and clearest definition of it, economy, whether 

" Proverbs liil 23, " Much food is in the tillage of tha poor, but 
there it llint is dustroyed for wuut at judgmeDl." 
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publio or private, means the wise management of labour ; 
and it means this mainly in three senses : namely, first, apply- 
ing your labour rationally ; aecoudly, preseroing its produce 
carefully ; lastly, diMributing its produce seaaonablj, 

I say first, applying your labour rationally ; that is, so as to 
obtain the most precious things you can, and the most Listing 
things, by it : not growing oats in land where you can grow 
wheat, nor putting fine embroidery on a stuff that will not 
wear. Secondly, preserving ita produce carefully ; that is to 
say, laying up your wheat wisely iu storehouses for the time 
of famine, and lieeping your embroidery watchfully from the 
moth ; and lastly, distributing its produce seasonably ; that 
is to say, being able to carry youi- com at once to the place 
where the people are hungry, and your embroideries to the 
places where they are gay ; so fulfilling in all ways the Wise 
Man's description, whether of the queenly housewife or 
queenly nation : "She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry, her clothing ia silk and 
purple. Strength and honour are in her clothing, and ahe 
shall rejoice in time to come." 

Now, you wilt observe that in this description of the perfect 
economist, or mistress of a household, there is n studied ex- 
pression of the balanced division of her care between the two 
great objects of utility and splendour ; in her right hand, 
food and flas, for life and clothing ; In her left hand, the pur- 
ple and the needlework, for honour and for beauty. AH per- 
fect housewiferj' or national economy is known by these two 
divisions ; wherever either is wanting, the economy is iniper 
feet. If the motive of pomp prevails, and the care of tlie na- 
tional economist ia directed only to the accumulation of gold, 
and of pictures, and of silk and marble, you know at once that 
the time must soon come when all these ti'easures shall be 
scattered and blasted in national ruin. If, on the contrary, 
the element of utihty prevails, and the nation disdains to oc- 
cupy itself in any wise with the arts of beauty or delight, not 
only a certain quantity of its energy calculated for exercise ia 
those arts alone must be entirely wasted, which is bad econ- 
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omy, but tilso the paasioiis coimected with the utilities of 
property become morbidly atrong, and a mean lust of accu- 
mulation, merely for the aake of acemnulatiou, or even of 
labour, merely for the sake of labour, mil baDtsh at least the 
Berenity and the morality of hfe, as completely, and perhaps 
more ignobly, than even the lavishnesa of pride, and the light- 
ness of plfOBure. And Bimilarly, and much more visibly, in 
private and household economy, you may judge always of Its 
perfectuess by its fair balnnce between the u^e and the pleas- 
ure of its possessions. You will see the wise cottager's gar- 
den trimly divided between its well-set vegetables, and its 
fragrant flowers ; you will see the good housewife taking 
pride in her pretty table-cloth, and her glittering shelves, no 
less than in her well-dressed dish, and her full storeroom ; the 
care in her countenance will alternate with gaiety ; and though 
you will reverence her in her seriousness, you will know her 
best by her smile. 

Now, as you will have anticipated, I am going to address 
you, on this and our succeeding evening, chiefly on the sub- 
ject of that economy which relates rather to the garden than 
the (arm-yanL I shall ask you to consider with mo the kind 
of laws by which we shall best distribute the beds of our na- 
tional garden, and raise in it the sweetest succession of trees 
pleasant to the sight, and (in no forbidden sense) to be de- 
sired to make us wise. But, before proceeding to open this 
specialty of our subject, let me pause for a few momenta to 
plead with you for the acceptance of that principle of govern- 
ment or authority which must be at the root of all economy, 
whether for use or for pleasure. I said, a few minutes ago, 
that a nation's labour, well apphed, was amply sufBcient to 
provide its whole population with good food, comfortable 
clothing, and pleasant luxury. But the good, instant, and 
constant application ia everything. We must not, when our 
strong hands are thrown out of work, look wildly about for 
want of something to do with them. If ever we feel that 
want, it is a sign that all our household is out of order. 
Fancy a farmer's wife, to whom one or two of her servants 
should come at twelve o'clock at noon, crying that they had 
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got notliiiig to do ; that they did not know wh.it to do nest ; 
and fancy Btill farther, the said farmer's wife looking hope- 
lessly about her rooma and yard, they being all the while con- 
siderably in disorder, not knowing where to set the spare 
liand-maideus to work, and at last complaining' bitterly that 
slie had been obliged to give them their dinner for nothing. 
That's the tj-pe of the kind of political economy we pi'&ctiea 
too often in England. Would you not at once assert of such 
a mistress that she knew nothing of her duties? and would 
you not be certain, if the household were rightly managed, 
the mistress would be only too glad at any moment to have 
the help of any number of spare hands ; that she would know 
in an iiiatant what to set tbem to ; — in an instaiUt what part 
of to-morrow'a work might be most eerviceably forwarded, 
what part of next month's work most wisely provided for, or 
what new task of some profitable kin d undertaken ? and when 
the evening came, and she dismissed her servants to theii 
recreation or their rest, or gathered them to the reading 
round the work-table, under the eaves in the sunset, would 
you not be sure to fiud that none of them had been over- 
tasked by her, just because none had been left idle ; that 
everything had been accomplished because all had been em- 
ployed ; that the kindness of the mistress had aided her pres- 
ence of mind, and the slight labour had been entrusted to the 
weak, and the formidable to the strong ; and tliat as none 
had been dishonoured by inactivity, so none had been broken 
bytoU? 

Now, the precise counterpart of such a household would be 
seen in a nation in which political economy waa rightly under- 
stood. You complain of the difficulty of finding vrork for your 
men. Depend upon it the real difficulty t'other is to find men 
for your work. Theseriousquestion for you is not how many 
you have to feed, but how much j-ou have to do ; it is our in- 
activity, not our hunger, that ruius us ; let us never fear that 
our servants should have a good appetite — our wealth is in 
their strength, not in their stan-ation. Look around this 
island of youra, and see what you have to do in it. The sea 
roai-a against your harbourlesa cUffa — j-ou have to build the 
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breakwater, and dig the port of refuge ; llie unclean pestilence 
ravina in yourstreeta — you Lave to bring the full stream from 
the hills, and to Bend the free winds through the thoroughfare ; 
the famine blanches jour lips and eats away your flesh — you 
have to dig the moor and di^ the marsh, to bid the momss 
give foi-tU instead of engulphing, and to wring the honey and 
oil out of the rock. These things, and thousands such, we 
have to do, and shall have to do constantly, on this great farm 
of ours ; for do not suppose that it is anything else than that. 
Precisely the same laws of economy which apply to the culU- 
vation of a fai-mor an estate apply to the cultivation of a prov- 
ince or of an island. Whatever rebuke you would address to 
the improvident master of an ill-managed patrimony, precisely 
that rebuke we should address to ourselves, so fur as we leave 
our population in idleness and our country in disorder. What 
would you say to the lord of an estate who complained to you 
of his poverty and disabilities, and, when you pointed out to 
Tiiiii that his Lmd was half of it overrun with weeds, and that 
his fences were all in ruin, and that his cattle-sheds were roof- 
less, and his labourers lying under the hedges faint for want 
of food, be answered to you that it would ruin him to weed 
his land or to roof his sheds — that those were too costly oper- 
ations for him to undertake, and that he knew not how to 
feed bis labourers nor pay them ? W^ould you not instantly 
answer, that instead of ruining bim to weed bis fields, it would 
save him ; that his inactivity was bis destruction, and that to 
set bis labourers \o work was to feed them ? Now you may 
add aci'e to acre, and estate to estate, as far as you like, but 
you will never reach a compass of ground which shall escape 
from the authority of these simple laws. The principles 
which are right in the administration of a few fields, are right 
also in the administration of a great country from horizon to 
horizon : idleness does not cease to be ruinous becaiwe it is 
extensive, nor labour to bo productive because it is unlvei-sal. 
Nay, but you reply, there is one vast difference between the 
nation's economy and the private man's ; the farmer has full 
authority over his labourers ; he can direct them to do what 
is needed to be done, whether they like it or not ; and be c 
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turn them away if they refuse to work, or impedo others in 
Uieir working, or are disobedient, or quarrelsome. There is 
this great difierence ; it is precisely this difference on which I 
wish to fix your attention, for it is precisely this difference 
which you have to do away with. "We know the necessity of 
authority in farm, or in fleet, or in army ; but we commonly 
refuse to admit it in the body of the nation. Let us consider 
this point a h'tUe. 

In the vai-ious awkward and unfortunate efforts which the 
French have made at tlie development of a social system, 
they have at least at^ted one true principle, that of fraternity 
or brotherhood. Do not be alarmed ; they got all wrong in 
their experiments, because they quite forgot that this fact of 
fraternity implied another fact quite as important — that of 
paternity, or fatherhood. That is to say, if they were to 
regard the nation aa one family, the condition of unity in that 
family consisted no less in their having a head, or a father, 
tliaii ill their being faithful and affectionate members, or 
brothers. But we must not forget this, for we have long con- 
fessed it with our lips, though we refuse to confess it in our 
lives. For half an hour every Sunday we espect a man in a 
black gown, supposed to he teUing us truth, to address us aa 
brethreu, though we should be shocked at the notion of any 
brotherhood existing among ua out of church. And wo can 
hardly read a few sentences on any pohtical subject without 
running a chance of crossing the phrase " ^Mitemol govern- 
ment," though we should be utterly horror-struck at the idea 
of governments claiming anything like a father's authority 
over us. Now, I beheve those two formal phrases ore in both 
instances perfectly binding and accurate, and that the image 
of the farm and its sen-ants which I have hitherto used, as ex- 
pressing a wholesome national organization, fails only of doing 
so, not because it is too domestic, but because it is not do- 
mestic enough ; because the real type of a well-organized 
nation must he presented, not by a farm eultj^'ated by ser- 
vants who wrought for hire, and might be turned away if 
they refused to labour, but by a farm in which the master was 
a father, and in which all the servants were sons ; which im- 
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plied, therefore, in b11 ita regulatiouB, not merely the order of 
expediency, but the bonds of affection and responsibilitieB of 
relntionehip ; and in which all acts and services were not only 
to be sweetened by brotherly concord, but to be enforced by 
fatherly authority.* 

Observe, I do not mean in the least that ws ought to place 
such an authority in the hands of any one person, or of any 
class, or body of persons. Bnt I do mean to aay that as au 
individual who conducts himself wisely must make laws for 
himself which tit some time or other may appear irksome or 
injurious, but which, precisely at the time Ihey appear most 
irksome, it is most necessary he should obey, so a nation 
which means to conduct itself wisely, must establish authority 
over itself, vested either in kings, councils, or laws, which it 
must resolve to obey, even at times when the law or authority 
appears irksome to the body of the people, or iujurioua to 
certain masses of it. AntI this kind of national law has hitherto 
been only judicial; contented, that is, with an endeavour to 
prevent aud punish violence and crime ; but, as we advance 
in our social knowledge, we shall endeavour to make our 
government paternal as well as judicial ; that is, to establish 
such laws and authorities as may at once direct us in our 
occupations, protect us against our follies, and visit U8 in our 
distresses : a government which shall repress dishonesty, as 
now it punishes theft; which shall show how the discipline of 
the masses may be brought to aid the toils of peace, as dis- 
cipline of the masses has hitherto knit the sinews of battle ; a 
government which shall have its soldiers of the ploughshare 
as well as its soldiers of the sword, and which shall distribute 
more proudly its golden crosses of industry— golden as the 
glow of the harvest, than now it grants its bronze crosses of 
honour — bronzed with the crimson of blood 

I have not, of course, time to insist on the nature or details 
of goveniment of this kind ; only I wish to plead for your sev- 
eral and future consideration of this one truth, that the notion 
of Discipline and Interference lies at the very root of all hu- 
man progress or power ; that the " Let alone" principle ia, in 
• Seo uotu l3t, \a Addeuda. 
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ell tbings \vhicb man has ki <lo with, the priDciple of death ; 
that it is ruiu to him, certain and total, if be lets his land 
aloue — if he lets hia fellow-men alone — if he lets his own soul 
alone. That his whole life, on the contrary, must, if it ia 
heollliy life, be continually one of ploughing ami priming, 
rebuking and helping, governing and putitsliing ; and that 
therefore it ia only in the concession of some great principle 
of restraint and interference in national action that he can 
ever hope to find the secret of protection against national 
degradation. I believe that the masses have a right to claim 
education from their government ; but only so far as they ao- 
knowledge the duty of yielding obetlienee to their govern- 
ment. I believe they have a right to claim employment from 
their governors ; but only ao far aa they yield to the governor 
the direction and discipline of their labour ; and it is only so 
far as they grant to the men whom they mny set over them 
the father's authority to check the cbildishneaa of national 
f.iucy, and direct the waywardness of national energy, that 
they have a right to aak that none of their distreaaea should 
be unrelieved, none of their weaknesses unwatched ; and that 
no grief, nor nakedness, nor peril should exist for tbem, 
against which the father's hand was not outstretched, or the 
father's shield uplifted,* 

Now, I liave pressed this upon you at more length Uian is 
needful or proportioned to our present purposes of inquiry, 

* Cum pare Wards worth's Eaaaj on tbe Poor-Law Ameodiaeat Bill. I 
qaote one important passage : — " But, If tt be not tote to touch thu ab- 
alraot quBation at msu's right iu a social stnte to hulp himBelf even in 
the laal oxtremitj, may we not bUU coateod for the duty at a Christian 
government, standing in loco pareitlk tuwards all ita subjects, to raaka 
luvh eSHCtnal provision that no one aball be in danger of perishing 
either through the neglect or liarshnoss of Ita leginlittiou • Or, waiving 
this, is it not indisputable thHt the claim of the SUte to Ihii allegiance, 
iiirolves the protection of the anbject f And, as all rights in one party 
impose a correlative duty upon another, it follows that the right of the 
Slate to require the aerricea of ita membera, even to the jeoparding of 
their Uvea in the common defence, establishes a right In the people (not 
tu be gaiusaid by utilltariana and economiBts} to public support vhen, 
from any cause, they may be unable to support themsulves." — (Se« noto 
2d, in Addenda.) 
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because I would not for the first time speak to you on thia 

subject of politicnl ecouomj without clearly slating what I be- 
lieve to be its lirst grand principle. But its bearing on the 
matter in hand is chiefly to prevent you from at once too vio- 
lently dissenting from me when what I may state to you aa 
advisable ecouomy in art appears to imply too much restraint 
or interference with the freedom of the jjatron or artist, ^Ve 
are a Uttle apt, though on the whole a prudent nation, to act 
too immediately on our impulses, even in matters merely com- 
mercial ; much more in those involving continual appeals to 
our fancies. How far, therefore, the proposed systems or re- 
sti-ainta may be advisable, it is for you to judge ; only I pray 
you not to be offended with them merely because they are sys- 
tems and restraints. Do you at all recollect that interesting 
passage of Carlyle, in which he compares, in this country and 
at this day, the understood and commercial value of man and 
horse ; and in which he wonders that the horse, with its in- 
ferior brains and its awkward hooflness, instead of handiness, 
should be always worth so many tens or scores of jwirnds iu 
the market, while the man, so far from always commanding 
his price in the market, would often be thought to confer a 
service on the community by simply killing himself out of 
their way ? Well, Carlyle does not answer his own questioD, 
because he supposes we shall at once see the answer. The 
value of the horse consists simply iu the fact of your being 
able to put a bridle on him. The value of the man cousista 
precisely in the same thing. If you can bridle him, or which 
is better, if he can bridle himself be will be a valuable creat- 
ure directly. Otherwise, in a commercial point of view, his 
value is either nothing, or accidental only. Only, of course, 
the proper bridle of man is not a leathern one ; what kind of 
texture it is rightly made of, wo find from that command, ' 
ye not as the horse or as the mule which have no understand- 
ing, whose mouths must be held in with bit and bridle." You 
are not to be without the reins, indeed ; but they are to be of 
another kind; "I will guide thee with mine Eye." So the 
bridle of man is to be the Eye of God ; and if he rejects that 
guidance, then the nest best for him is the horse's and the 
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mule's, which have no understanding ; and if he rejects that, 
and takes the bit fairly in liis teeth, then there is nothing 
more left for him thou the blood that comeB out of the city, 
up to the horsebridles. 

Quitting, however, at last these general and eerioua laws of 
government — or rather bringing them down to our own busi- 
ness in hand^we have to consider three points of (hscipline 
in that particular branch of human labour which is concerned, 
not with procuring of food, but the espreasion of emotion ; 
we have to consider respecting art ; first, hbw to apply our 
labour to it ; then, how to accumulate or preserve the re- 
sults of labour ; and then, how to distribute them. But since 
in art the labour which we have to employ is the labour of a 
particular class of men— meu who have special genius for the 
business, we have not only to conaider how to apply the 
labour, but first of all how to produce the labourer ; and thus 
the question in this particular case becomes fourfold : first, 
how to get your man of genius ; then, how to employ your 
man of genius ; then, how to accumulate and preserve his 
■work in the greatest quantity ; and laatly, how to diatribute 
his work to the best uittionul advantage. Let us take up 
these questions 



L DiacovEsv. — How ore we t« get our men of genius ; that 
is to say, by what means may we produce among us, at any 
given time, the greatest qiiantity of effective urt-inteltect ? A 
wide question, you say, involving an account of all the best 
means of art education. Yes, hut I do not mean to go into 
the consideration of those ; I want only to state the few prin- 
ciples which lie at tlie foundation of the matter. Of these, 
the first is that you have always to find your artist, not to 
make him ; you can't manufacture him, any more than you 
can manufacture gold. You con find him, and refine him : 
you dig hiia out as he lies nugget-fashion in the mouutain- 
Btream ; you bring him home ; and you make him into cur- 
rent coin, or house holdplate, but not one grain of him can 
you origimdly produce. A certain quantity of art-intellect is 
bom annually in every nation, greater or less according to the 
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DBtore and cultdTation of the nation, or race of men ; but a 
perfectly fised quiiDtit; annually, aot increasable by one 
grain. Tou may lose it, or you may gather it ; you may let 
it lie loose in the ravine, and buried in the sonda, or you may 
make kings' thrones of it, and overlay temple gates with it, 
as you choose ; but the best you can do with it is always 
merely sifting, melting, hammering, purifying — never creat- 
ing. And there is another thing notable about this artislical 
gold ; not only is it limited in quantity, but in use. You 
need not make thrones or golden gates with it unless you 
like, but assuredly you can't do anything else with it You 
can't make knives of it, nor armour, nor railroads. The gold 
won't cut you, and it won't carry you : put it to a mechanical 
use, and you destroy it at nnce. It is quite true that in the 
greatest artists, their proper artistical faculty is united with 
every other ; and you may moke use of the other faculties, 
and let the artistical one lie dormant For aught I know 
there may be two or three Leonardo da Vincis emploj'ed at 
this moment in your harboui's and railroads: but you are not 
employing their Leouardesque or golden faculty there, you 
are only oppressing and destroying it And the artistical 
gift in average men Is not joined with others; your bom 
painter, if you don't make a painter of him, won't be a first- 
rate merchant, or lawyer ; at all events, whatever he turns 
out, his own special gift is unemployed by you ; and in 
no wise helps him in that other business. So here you have 
a certain quantity of a parlioular sort of intelligence, produced 
for you annually by providential laws, which you con only 
make use of by setting it to its own proper work, and wMcli 
any attempt to use othemTse involves the dead loss of so 
much human energy. Well then, supposing we wish to em- 
ploy it, how is it to be best discovered and refined. It is 
easily enough discovered. To wish to employ it, is to dis- 
cover it. All that you need is, a school of trial • in every im- 
poiiiont town, in which those idle formers' lads whom their 
mastei-s never can keep out of mischief, and those stupid 
tailors' 'prentices who are always stitching the sleeves in 
* See note 3d, iu Addeada, 
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wrong way upwards, may have a try at this other trade ; 
only thia scliool of trial must not be entirely regulated 
by formal lawe of art education, but muBt ultimat«ly be the 
workshop of a good master painter, who will try the lads with 
one kind of art and another, till he finds out what they are lit 
for. Nest, after your trial school, you want your easy and 
secure employment, which is the matter of chief importance. 
For, even on the present system, the boys who have really in- 
tense art capacity, generally make painters of themselves ; but 
then, the best half of their early energy is lost in the battle of 
life. Before a good painter can get employment, his mind 
has always been embittered, and his genius distorted. A 

I common mind usually stoops, in plastic chill, to whatever ia 
asked of it, and scrapes or daubs its way complacently into 

I public favour.* But your great men quarrel with you, and 

I you revenge yourselves by starving them tor the first half of 
tiieir lives. Precisely in the degree in which any painter pos- 
8 original genius, is at present the increase of moral cer- 
tainty tliat during his early years be will have had a hard baU 
tie to fight; and that just at the tame when his conceptions ought 
to be full and liappy, his temper gentle, and his Lopes enthusi- 
aatic — just at that most critical period, his heart is full of 
ouxieties and household cares ; he is chilled by disappoint- 
ments, and vexed by injustice ; he becomes obstinate in his 
erroi-s, no leas than in his virtues, and the arrows of his aims 
are blunted, as the reeds of his trust are broken. 

What we mainly want, therefoi-o, is a means of suflicient 
and unagitated employment r not holding out great prizes for 
which young painters are to scramble ; but furnishing nil with 
adequate support, and opportunity to display sucli power as 
they possess without rejection or mortification. I need not 
say that the best field of labour of this kind would be pre- 

\ aented by the constant progress of public works involving 

i decorations ; and wo will presently examine what 

kind of public works may thus, advantageously for the nation, 

be in constant progress. But a more important matter even 

than this of steady employment, is the kind of criticism with 

* See note 4th, lu AddeniU. 
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which you, the public, receive the works of the young men 

submitted to you. 7ou miiy do much harm by indiscreet 
praise and by indiscreet bliime ; but I'emember, the chief 
harm is always done by blaiae. It stands to reason that a 
young man's work cannot be perfect. It m\mt bo more or less 
ignorant ; it must be more or less feeble ; it is likely that it 
Eoay be more or less esperimental, and if experimental, here 
and there mistaken. If, therefore, j'ou allow yourself to 
tauncli out into sudden barking at the first faults you see, the 
probability is that you ai'e abusing the youth for some defect 
naturally and inevitably belonging to that stage of his prog- 
ress ; and that you might just as ratiouiUly find fault with a 
child for not being as prudent aa a privy councillor, or with a 
kitten for not being aa grave aa a cat. But there ia one fault 
which you may be quite sure is unuecessary, and therefore a 
real and blameable fault : that is haste, involving negligence. 
Whenever you see Ihat a young man's work ia either bold or 
slovenly, then j'ou may attack it firmly ; sure of being right. 
If his work ia bold, it is iusolent ; repress his insolencQ : if it is 
slovenly, it is indolent ; repress his indolence. So long as he 
works iu that dashing or impetuous way, the best hope for 
him is in your contempt : and it is only by the fact of his g 
ing not to seek your approbation that you may conjecture he 
deserves it 

But if he does deserve it, be sure that you give it him, else 
you not only run a chance of driving bim from the right roa<l 
by want of encouragement, but you deprive yourselves of the 
happiest privUege you will ever have of rewarding his labour. 
For it is only the young who can receive much reward from 
men's praise ; the old when they are great, get too far beyond 
and above you to care what you think of them. You may urge 
them then with sympathy, and surround them then with ac- 
clamation ; but they will doubt your pleasure, and i 
your praise. You might have cheered them in their 
through the asphodel meadows of their youth ; you might 
have brought the proud, bright scarlet into their faces, if you 
had but cried once to them " Well done," as they dashed up 
to the first goal of their early ambition. But now, their pleas- 
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ure ia in raemorj', and their ambition is in heaven. They can 
be kind to j-ou, but you never more can be kind to them. 
You may be fed with the fruit und fulness of their old age, 
but you wei'e as the nipping blight to them in their blossom- 
ing, and your prtiise is only as the warm winds of autuma to 
the dying branches. 

There is one thought still, the saddest of all, bearing on this 
withholding of eoi'ly help. It is possible, in some noble na- 
tures, that the warmth and the aCTections of chUilboud may re- 
main imchilled, thougli unanswered ; and that the old man's 
heart may still be capable of gladness, when the long-^TithheId 
sympathy ia given at last. But in these noble natures it 
nearly always happens, that the chief motive of early ambition 
has not been to give dehght to themselves, but to their 
parents. Every noble youth looks back, as to the chiefest joy 
which this world's honour ever gave him, to the moment when 
first he saw his father's eyes ilash with pride, and his mother 
turn away her head, lest he should take her teain for tears of 
Borrow. Even the lover's joy, when some worthiness of his is 
acknowledged before his mistress, is not so gi-eat as that, for 
it is not so pure — the desire to exalt himself in her eyes mixes 
with that of giving her delight ; but be does not need to 
exalt himself in hia parents' eyes : it is with the pure hope of 
giving them pleasure that he coraea to tell them what he has 
done, or wliat has been said of liim ; aud therefore he has a 
purer pleasure of his own. And this purest and best of re- 
wards you keep from him if you can : you feed him in his 
tender youth with ashes and dishonour ; and then you come 
to him, obsequious, but too late, with your sharp laurel crown, 
the dew all dried from ofT its leaves ; and you tiuiial it into 
his languid hand, und he looks at you wistfully. What shall 
he do with it ? What can he do, but go and lay it on hia 
mother's grave ? 

Thus, then, you see that you have to provide for your young 
men : first, the searching or discovering school ; then the calm 
employment ; then the justice of praise : one thing more you 
have to do for them in preparing them for fuU service — namely, 
to make, in the noble sense of the word, gentlemen of them ; 
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tliat is to Bay, to take core tbat tbeir minds receive such train- 
ing, that iu all they pciist they shall see and feel the nobleet 
things. I am Boii'y to say, that of oil parts of on artist's edu* 
cation this is the most neglected among us ; and that even 
where the natural taste and feeling of the youth have been 
pure and true, where there was the right stuff in Lira to make 
a gentleman of, you may too frequently discern some jarriug 
rents in his mind, and elements of degradation iu his ti'eat- 
nient of subject, owing to wuiit of gentle training, and of the 
hbcral influence of literature. This is quite visible in our 
greatest artists, even in men like Turner and Gtunsborough ; 
white in the common grade of our second-rate paintei-s the 
evil attains a pitch which is far too sndly manifest to need my 
dwelling upon it. Now, no branch of art economy is more 
important than that of making the intellect at your disposal 
pure as well as powerful ; so that it may always gather for 
you the sweetest and fairest things. The same quantity of 
labour from the some man's hand, will, according as you have 
trained him, produce a lovely and useful work, or a base and 
hurtful one ; and depend upon it, whatever value it may pos- 
BfiEs, by reason of the painter's skill, its chief and final value, 
to any nation, depends upon its being able to exalt and refine, 
as well OS to please ; and that the picture which most truly 
deserves the name of an art-treasure, is that which has been 
painted by a good man. 

You cannot but see how far this would lead, it I were to 
enlarge upon it. I must take it up as a separate subject some 
other time ; only noticing at present that no money could be 
better spent by a nation than iu providing a Uberal and disci- 
phned education for its painters, as they advance into the 
critical period of their youth ; and that also, a lai-ge part of 
their power during life depends upon the kind of subjects 
which you, tlie pubhc, ask them for, and therefore the kind 
of thoughts with which you require them to be habitually fa- 
miliar. I shall have more to say on this head when we come 
to consider what employment they should have in public 
buildings. 

There are many other points of nearly as much imirartonce 
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BS these, to be explnineil with reference to the development 
of genius ; but I should have to ask you to come and heai- six 
lectures instead of two if I were to go into their detail. For 
instance, I have not spoken of the way in which you ought to 
look for those artilicers in various manual trades, who, with- 
out possessing the order of genius which you would desire to 
devote to higher puiixisea, yet poseesa wit, and humour, and 
sense of colour, and fancy for form- — all commercially valuable 
as quantities of intellect, and all nioi-e or less expressible in 
the lower arts of iron-work, pottery, decorative sculpture, and 
Buch like. But these details, interesting as they are, I must 
commend to yoiu; owu consideration, or leave for some future 
inquiry. I want just now only to set the bearings of the en- 
tire subject broadly before you, with enough of detailed illus- 
tration to make it inlelhgible ; and therefore I must quit the 
first head of it here, and pass to the second, namely, how 
best to employ the genius we discover. A certain quantity 
of able hands and heads being placed at our disposal, what 
Bhall we most advisably set them upon ? 

II. Application. — Tliere are three main points the economist 
has to attend to in this. 

First, To set his men to various work. 

Secondly, To easy work. 

Thirdly, To lasting work. 

I shall briefly touch on the first two, for I want to arrest 
your attention on the last. 

I say first, to various work. Supposing you have two nien 
of equal power as landscape painters — and both of them have 
an hour at your disposal. You would not set them both to 
paint the same piece of landscape. Tou would, of course, 
rather have two subjects than a repetition of one. 

Well, BUpi>osing them sculptors, will not the same rule 
hold? You naturally conclude at once that it will ; but you 
will have hard work to convince your modem ai'chiteets of 
that. They will put twenty men to work, to carve twenty 
capitals ; and all shall be the same. If I could show you the 
architects' yards in England just now, all open at once, per- 
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haps j-ou might see a thouamd clever men, ail employed in 
carriug the same desigB. Of the degradation and deathful- 
nesa to the art-iutellect of the coimtry involved in such a habit, 
I have more or less been led io speak before now ; but I have 
not hitherto marked its definite tendency to increaBe the price 
of uvrk, as such. When men are employed continually in 
carving the same ornaments, they get into a monotonous and 
methodical habit of labour^precisely corresiioudent to that 
in which they would break stones, or paint house-walls. Of 
course, what they do so constantly, they do easily ; and if you 
excite them temporarily by an increase of wages 3'ou may get 
much work done by them iu a little time. But, unless so 
stimulated, men condemned to a monotonous exertion, work 
— and always, by the laws of human nature, vttisl work — -only 
at a tranquil rate, not producing by any means a masimum 
i-esult in a given time. But if you allow them to vary their de- 
signs, and thus interest their heads and hearts in what they 
are doing, you will find them become eager, first, to get their 
ideas expressed, and then to finish tlie espression of them ; 
and the moral energy thus brought to bear on the matter 
quickens, and therefore cheapens, the production in a most 
important degree. Sir Tliomas Dean, the architect of the 
new Museum at Oxford, told me, as I passed through Oxford 
on my way here, that he found that, owing to this cause alone, 
capitals of various design could be executed cheaper tlian capi- 
tals of similar design {the amount of hand labour in each being 
the same) by about 30 per cent. 

Well, that is the first way, then, in which you will employ 
your intellect well ; and the simple obser\-auce of this .plain 
rale of political economy will effect a noble revolution in your 
architecture, such as you cannot at present so much as con- 
ceive. Then the second way in which we are to guard against 
waste is by setting our men to the easiest, and therefore the 
quickest, work which will answer the purpose. Marble, for 
instance, lasts quite as long as granite, and is much softer to 
wort ; tliereforo, when you get hold of a good sculptor, give 
him marble to carve— not granite. That, you say, is obvioua 
enough. Yes; but it is not so obvious how much of your 
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^forkmen's time jou waste nnDUallj in making them cut glass, 
after it has got hard, when you ought to make Ibem mould it 
while it ia soft. It is not bo obrious bow much expense you 
\raste in cutting diamondB nnd rubies, which are the hardest 
things you can find, into shapes that mean nothing, when Iho 
same men might be cutting sandstone and freestone into shapes 
that mean something. It is not so obvious how much of the 
artists' time in Italy yon waste, by forcing them to raako 
wretched little pictures for you out of cnimbs of atone glued 
together at enormous cost, when the tenth of the time would 
make good and noble pictures for you out of water-colour. I 
could go on giring you almost numberless instances of this 
great commercial mistake ; but I should only weary and con- 
fuse you, I therefore commend also this head of our subject 
to your own meditation, and proceed to the last I named — the 
last I shall task your patience with to-night. You know we 
are now considering how to apply our genius ; and we were 
to do it as economists, in three ways : — 

To mriom work ; 

To eosy work ; 

To lasting work. 

This lasting of the work, then, is our final question. 

Many of you may, perhaps, remember that Michael Angelo 
was oiice commanded by Pietro di Medici to mould a statue 
out of snow, and that he obeyed the command.* I am glad, 
and we have all reason to be glad, that such a fancy ever 
came into the mind of the unworthy prince, and for this 
cause : that Pietro di Medici then gave, at the period of one 
great epoch of consummate power in the arts, the perfect, ac- 
curate, and intensesi possible type of the greatest error which 
nations and princes can commit, respecting the power of 
genius entrusted to their guidance. You had there, observe, 
the strongest genius in the most perfect obedience ; capable 
of iron independence, yet wholly submissive to the patron's 
will ; at once the most highly accomplished and the most 
original, capable of doing as much as man could do, in any 
direction that man could ask. And its governor, and guide, 

• See iho noble passage ou lliia Iradiliou iu "CaaaOuidi Windows. " 
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and pntron Beta it to build a statue in anow — to put itself into 
the service of annlhilatioD — to make a doud of itself, and paaa 
away from the eitrtfa. 

Now this, so precisely and completely done by Pietro di 
Medici, is what we are all doing, exactly in the degree in 
which we direct the genius under our patronage to work in 
more or less perishable materlala. So far as we induce paint- 
ers to work in fiidiug colours, or architects to build with im- 
perfect structure, or in any other way consult only immediate 
ease and cheapness in the production of what we want, to the 
exclusion of provident thought as to its permanence and ser- 
viceableness in after ages ; so far we are forcing our Michael 
Augelos to carve in snow. The firet duty of the economist in 
art is, to see that no iutollect shall thus glitter merely in the 
manner of hoar-frost ; but that it shall be well vitrified, like a 
painted window, and shall be set so between shafts of stone 
and bands of iron, that it shall bear tlie sunshine upon it, and 
send the sunshine through it, from generation to generation. 

I can conceive, however, some pohtical economist to interrupt 
me here, and say. "If you make your art wear too v 
will soon have too much of it ; you will throw your artists 
quite out of work. Better allow for a little wholesome evan- 
escence — beneficent destruction r let each ago provide art for 
itself, or we shall soon have so many good pictures that we 
sbftll not know what to do with them." 

Remember, my dear hearei-s, who are thus thinking, that 
political economy, like every other subject, cannot be dealt 
with effectively if we try to solve two questions at a time 
instead of one. It is one question, how to get plenty of a 
thing ; and another, whether plenty of it will be good for ub. 
Consider these two matters separately ; never confuse your- 
self by interweaving one with the other. It is one question. 
how to treat your fields so as to get a good harvest ; another, 
whether you wish to have a good harvest, or would rather like 
to keep up the price of com. It is one question, how to graft 
your trees so as to grow most apples ; and quite another, 
whether having such a heap of apples in the storeroom will 
not make them all rot 
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Now, therefore, tliat we are talking only about gmftiog and 
growing, pi"ay do not vex youraelves with thinking what you 
are to do with the pippine. It may be desirable for us to 
liaTs mnch art, or little — we will examine that by and by ; 
but just now, let us keep to the simple consideration how to 
get plenty of good art it we want it. Perhaps \i might bo 
juat as well that a man of moderate income should be able to 
possess a good pinture, as that any work of real merit should 
cost 500/. or 1000?.; at all events, it is certainly one of the 
branches of political economy to ascertain how, if we like, we 
can get things in quantities — plenty of com, plenty of wine, 
plenty of gold, or plenty of pictures. 

It has just been said, that the first great secret is to pro- 
duce work that will last. Now, the conditions of work lasting 
are twofold : it must not only be in materials that will last, 
but it must be itself of a quality that will last — it must be 
good enough to bear the test of time. If it is not good, we 
shall tire of it quickly, and throw it aside — we shall have no 
pleasure in the accumulation of it. So that the first question 
of H good art-economist respecting any work is, Will it lose its 
flavour by keeping? It may be very amusing now, and look 
much like a work of genius. But what will be its value a 
hundred years hence ? 

You cannot always ascertain this. Ton may get what you 
fancy to be work of the best quality, and yet find to your as- 
tonishment that it won't keep. But of one thing you may be 
sure, that art which is produced hastily will also perish hastily ; 
and that what is cheapest to you now, is likely to be dearest 



I am sorry to say, the great tendency of this ago is to ex- 
pend its genius in perishable art of ibis kind, as if it were a 
triumph to bum its thoughts away in bonfires. There is a 
vast quantity of intellect and of labour consumed annually in 
our cheap illustrated publications ; you triumph in them ; and 
you think it so grand a thing to get so many woodcuts for a 
penny. Why, woodcuts, penny and all, are as much lost to 
you as if you had invested your money in gossamer. More 
lost, for the gossamer could only tickle your face, and glitter 
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in your eyes ; it could uot catch your feet and trip you up ; 
but the bad art can, and doea ; tor you can't like good wood- 
cuts aa long as you look nt the b»d ones. If we were at this 
moment to come across ii Titian woodcut, or a Durer wood- 
cut, we aliould not tike it — those of lis at leaat who are accus- 
tomed to the cheap work of the day. We don't like, and can't 
like, that long ; but when we are tired of one bad cheap thing, 
we throw it aside and buy another bad cheap thing ; and so 
keep looking at bad things all our lives. Now, the Tery men 
who do all that quick bad work for us are capable of doing 
perfect work. Only, perfect ivork can't be hurried, and there- 
fore it can't be cheap beyond a certain point. But suppose yiiu 
pay twelve times as much iia you do now, and you have one 
woodcut for a shUling instead of twelve ; and the one woodcut 
for a shilling is as good as art can be, bo that you will never 
tire of looking at it ; and is struck on good paper with good 
ink, so that you will never wear it out by handling it ; while 
you are sick of your penny each cuts by the eud of the week 
and have torn them mostly in half too. Isn't your shilling's 
worth the best bargain ? 

It is uot, however, only in getting prints or woodcuts of the 
best kind that you will practise economy. There is a certain 
quality about an original drawing which you cannot get in a 
woodcut, and the best part of the genius of any man is only 
expressible in original work, whether with pen and ink-pen- 
cil or colours. This is not always the ease ; but in general 
the best men are those who can only espreas themselves on 
paper or canvas : and you will, therefore, in the long run, 
get most for your money by buying original work ; proceed- 
ing on the principle already laid down, that the best is likely 
to be the cheapest in the end. Of course, original work can- 
not be produced under a certain cost. If you want a man to 
make you a drawing which takes him sis days, you must, at 
al! events, keep him for six days in bread and water, fire and 
lodging ; that is the lowest price at which he can do it for 
you, but that is not very dear i and the best bargain which 
can possibly be made honestly in art — the vei-y ideal of a 
cheap purchase to the purchaser — is the original work of a 
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great man fed for 03 many days as are neceasary on bread and 
water, or perhaps we may say witli as many onions as will 
keep him in good humour. That is the way by wliich you 
will always get most for your money ; no mechanical mul- 
tiplication or ingenuity of commercial arrangements wUl ever 
get you a better penny's worth of art than thnt. 

Without, however, pushing our calculations quite to tliiy 
pi-ison-discipline extreme, we may lay it down na a rule in arl- 
economy, that original work is, on the whole, cheapest and 
best worth hariog. But precisely in proportion to the value 
of it as a production, becomes the importance of having it 
executed in permanent materials. And hero we come to note 
the second main error of the day, thnt we not only ask our 
workmen for bod ni't, hut we make tliem put it into bad suh- 
stanca AVe have, for example, put a great quantity of genius, 
within the last twenty yeai-s, into wafer-colour drawing, and 
we have done this with the most reckless disregard whether 
either the colours or the paper will stand. In most instances, 
neither ivill. By accident, it may happen that the colours in 
a given drawing have been of good quality, and its paper un- 
injured by chemical processes. But you take not the least 
care to ensure these being so ; I have myself seen the most 
destructive changes take place in water-colour drawings with- 
in twenty years aft«r they wei-o painted ; and from all I can 
gather respecting tlje recklessness of modem paper manutoct- 
ui-e, my belief is, that though you may still handle an Alhei't 
Durer eogravbig, two hundred years old, fearlessly, not one- 
half of that time will have passed over your modem water- 
colours, liefore most of them will be reduced to mere white 
or hrown rags ; and your descendants, twitchmg them con- 
temptuously into fragments between finger and thumb, will 
mutter against you, half in scorn and halt in anger, "Those 
wretched nineteenth century people 1 they kept vapouring and 
fuming about the world, doing what they called business, and 
they couldn't make a sheet of paper that wasn't rotten." And 
note that this is no uuimportant jx^rtiou of your art economy 
at this time. Your water-colour painters are becoming every 
day capable of expressing greater and better things ; and 
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tlieir mnterial is especially adapted to the turn of your best 
axUiita' minds. Tfao value ^vhicb you coulil accumulate Id 
work of this kind would soon become a most important itcu 
ill the national art-wealth, if only you would take the little 
pains necessary to secure its permanence. I ara inclined to 
think, myself, that water-colour ought not to be used on paper 
at all, but only on vellum, and then, if projierly taken care of, 
the drawing would be almost im perish able. Still, paper is a 
much more conTeuient material for rapid work ; and it is an 
infinite absurdity not to secure the goodness of its quality, 
when we could do so without the slightest troubla Among 
the many favours which I am going to ask from our paternal 
government when we get it, will bo that it will supply its 
little boys with good paper. You have nothing to do but to 
let the government establish a paper manufactory, under the 
superintendence of any of our leading chemists, who should 
be answerable for the safety and completeness of all the pro- 
cesses of the manufacture. The government stamp on the 
corner ot your sheet of drawing-paper, made in the perfect 
way, should cost you a shiUing, which would add something 
to the revenue ; and when you bought a water-colour drawing 
for fifty or a hundred guineas, you would have merely to look 
in the comer for your stomp, and pay your extra shilling for 
the security that your hundred guineas were given really (or 
a dra(viag, and not for n coloured rag. There need be no 
monopoly or restriction in the matter ; let tlie paper manu- 
facturers compete with the government, and if people like to 
save their shilling, and take their chance, let them ; onlv, the 
artist and purchaser might then be sure of good material, if 
they liked, and now they cannot be. 

I should lilie also to have a government colour manufactory ; 
though that is not so necessary, as the quality of colour is 
more within the artist's power of testing, and I have no doubt 
that any painter may get permanent colour from the respect- 
able manufacturers, if he chooses. I will not attempt to fol- 
low the subject out at all as it respects architecture, and our 
methods of modem building ; respecting which I have had 
occasion to speak before now. 
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But I cannot pass without some brief notice oar habit — 
continually, as it seems to rae, gaining strength — of putting 
a large quantity of thought and work, annually, into things 
which are either in their nature necessarily perishable, as 
dress ; or else into compliances with the fashion of the day, 
into things not necessarily perishable, as plate, I am afraid 
almost the Brat idea of a young rich couple setting up house 
in London, is, that they must have new plate. Their father's 
plate may be very handsome, but the fashion is changed. 
Tliey will have a new service from the leading manufacturer, 
and the old plate, except a few apostle spoons, and a cup 
which Charles the Second drank a health in to their pretty an- 
cestress, is sent to be melted down, and made up with new flour- 
ishes and fresh lustre. Now, so long as this is the case — so 
long, observe, as fashion has influence on the manufacture of 
plate — so long you cannot have a golrlifmitlis art in this count ri/. 
Do you suppose any workman worthy the name will put his 
brains into a cup or an urn, which ho knows ia to go to the 
melting pot in half a score years ? He will not ; you don't 
ask or espect it of him. You ask of him nothing but a little 
quick handicraft — a clever twist of a handle here, and a foot 
there, a convolvulus from the newest school of design, a 
pheasant from Landseer's game cards ; a couple of senti- 
mental figures for supporters, in the style of the signs of in- 
surance offices, then a clever touch with the burnisher, and 
there's your eperguo, the admiration of all the footmen at the 
wedding-breakfast, and the toi-ment of some unfortunate 
youth who cannot see the pretty girl opposite to him, through 
its tyrannous branchea 

But you don't suppose that llial'n goldsmith's work ? Gohl- 
smith's work is made to last, and made with the men's whole 
heart and soul in it ; true goldsmith's work, when it esists, is 
generally the means of education of the greatest painters and 
sculptors of the day. Francia was a goldsmith ; Francia was 
not his own name, but that of his master, the jeweller ; and 
he signed his pictures almost always, "Francia, the gold- 
smith," for love of his master ; Ghirlandajo was a goldsmith, 
and was the master of Michael Angelo ; Verrocchio was a 
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goldsinjlh, antl was the master of Leooardo da VincL Ghi- 
berti was a goldsmith, and beat out the bronze gates which 
Michael Angelo eaid might serve for gates of Paradise.* But 
if ever you want work like theirs again, you must keep it, 
though it should have the misfortune to become old fashioned. 
You must not break it up, nor melt it any more. There is no 
economy in that ; you could Dot easily waste intellect more 
grievonsly. Nature may melt her goldsmith's work at every 
sunset if she chooses ; and beat it out into chased bars again 
at every sunrise ; hut you must not. Tlie way to have a 
truly noble service of plate, is to keep adding to it, not melt- 
ing it. At every marriage, and nt every birth, get a new 
piece of gold or silver it you will, but with noblo workman- 
ship on it, done tor all time, and put it among your treas- 
ures ; that is one of the chief things which gold was made for, 
and made incorruptible for. "When we know a little more of 
poUtical economy, we shall find that none but partially savage 
nations need, imperatively, gold for their currency ; \ but gol.l 
has been given us, among other things, that we might put 
beautiful work into its imperishable splendour, and that the 
artists who have the most wilful fancies may have a, material 
which will drag out, and beat out. as their dreams require, and 
will hold itself togetlier with fantastic tenacity, whatever rare 
and delicate service they set it upon. 

So here is oue branch of decorative art in which rich people 
may indulge themselves unselfishly ; if they ask for good art 
in it, they may be sure in buying gold and silver plate that 
they ore enforcing useful education on young artists. But 
there is another branch of decorative art in which I am sorry 

• Several reaaons maj account tor the fact that goldsmith's work is so 
wholesome for young artists ; first, that it givas great firmuesa ot liand 
to ileal for some time nitli a solid substance ; again, tliat it induces cAU* 
tion and steadiness— a boy tmated with chalk and paper goiters an im- 
mediate temptation lo scrawl upon It and play with it, bat be dares not 
Mrawl on gold, and he cannot play with il ; and, laatly, that it givN 
great delicacy and precision of touch to work upon minute forma, and 
to aim at producing richnesa and Qnish of design correapondent lo the 
precioaanesB of the njslerial. 

f See note in Addenda on the nature of property. 
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to aaj we cannot, at least under existing circumstoncea, in- 
dulge ourselves, with the hope of doing good to anyboilj, I 
iiieau the great tind subtle art of dress. 

And here I must interrupt the pursuit of our subject for a 
moment or two, in order to state one of the principles of 
political economy, which, though it is, I believe, now suffi- 
cieutlj' understood and asserted by the leading masters of the 
science, is not yet, I grieve to say, acted upon by the pluraHty 
of those who have the management of riches. Whenever we 
spend money, we of course set people to work : that is the 
meaning of spending money ; we may, indeed, lose it without 
employing anybody ; but, whenever we spend it, we set a 
number of people to work, greater or less, of course, accord- 
ing to the rate of wages, but, in the long run, proportioned 
to the sum we spemL Well, yom- shallow people, because 
they see that however they spend money they are always em^ 
ployiug somebody, and, therefore, doing some good, think 
and say to themselves, that it ia all one how they spend it— 
that all their apparently selfish luxury is, in reahty, unselfish, 
and is doing just as much good as if they gave all their money 
away, or perhaps more good ; and T have heard foolish people 
even declare it as a principle of poliiical economy, that who- 
ever inveuteil a new want * conferred a good on the com- 
munity. I have not words strong enough — at least I could 
not, without shocking you, use the words whicli would be 
Htrong enough — to express my estimate of the absurdity and 
the naischievouauess of this popular fallacy. So, putting a 
great restrnint upon myself, and using no hard words, I will 
simply try to state the nature of it, and the extent of its in- 
fluence. 

Granted, that whenever we spend money for whatever pur- 
pose, we set people to work ; and passing by, for the moment, 
the question whether the work we set them to is all equally 
healthy ami good for them, we will assume that whenever we 
spend a guinea we provide an equal number of people with 
healthy maintenance tor a piven time. But, by the way in 
which wo Gpeud it, we entirely direct the labour of those peo- 
* See nutL' 5th iti AdJeudn. 
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pie during that given time. We become their masters < 
mistreases, Etud we compel them to produce, within a cert^ii 
period, a certain article. Now, that article may be ti useful 
and lasting one, or it may be a uselesfl and perishable one — it 
may be one useful to the whole community, or useful only to 
ourselves. And our selfishness and folly, or our virtue and 
prudence, are shown, not by our spending money, but by our 
spending it for the wrong or the right thing ; and we are 
wise and kind, not in maintaining a certain number of people 
for a given period, but only in requiring them to produce, 
during that period, the kind of tbinga which shoD be useful to 
society, instead of those which are only useful to ourselves. 

Thus, for instance : if you are a young lady, and employ a 
certain number of sempstresses for a given time, in making a 
given number of simple and serviceable dresses, suppose, 
seven ; of which you can wear one yourself for half the winter, 
and give six away to poor girls who have none, you are spend- 
ing your money unselfishly. But if you employ the same 
number of sempstresses for the same number of days, in 
making four, or five, or six beautiful flounces for your own 
ball-dress — flounces wliich will clothe no one but yourself^ 
and which you will yourself be unable to wear at more than 
one ball — you are employing your money selfishly. You have 
maintained, indeed, in each case, the some number of people ; 
but in the one case you have directed their labour to the ser- 
vice of the community ; in the other cose you have consumed 
it wholly upon yourself. I don't say you are never to do so ; 
I don't say you ought not sometimes to think of yourselvts 
only, and to make yourselves as pretty as you can ; only do 
not confuse coquettishnesa with benevolence, nor cheat your- 
selves into thinking that all the finery you can wear ts so 
much put into the hungry mouths of those beneatJi you: it is 
not so ; it is what you yourselves, whether you will or no, 
must sometimes instinctively feel it to be — it is what those 
who stand shivering in the streets, forming a Una to watct 
you as you step out of your carriages, Icnou: it to be ; those 
fine dresses do not mean that so much has been put into 
their mouths, but that so much has been taken out of their 
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mouths. The real politico-economical significatioQ of eveij 
oae of those beautiful toilettes, is just this ; that jou have 
had a certain number of people put for a certain number of 
(lays wholiy under jour authority, by the Htemest of skve- 
masters, — hunger and cold ; and you have said to them, " I 
will feed you, indeed, and clothe you, and give you fuel for so 
many days ; but during those days you shall work for me 
only : your little brothera need clothes, but you shall make 
none for them : your sick friend needs clothes, but you shall 
make none for her : you yourself will soon neeil another, and 
a warmer dress ; but you shall make none for yourself. You 
shall make nothing but lace and roses for ine ; (or this fort- 
night to come, you shall work at the patterns and petals, and 
then I will crush and consume them away in an hour." You 
will perhaps answer — " It may not be particuJarly benevolent 
to do this, and wo won't call it so ; but at any rata we do no 
wrong in taking their labour when we pay them their wages : 
if we pay for their work we have a right to it" No ; — a thou- 
sand times no. The hbour which you liave paid for, does in- 
deed become, by the act of purchase, your own labour : you 
liETa bought the hands and the time of those workers ; they 
are, by right and justice, your own hands, your own time. 
But, have you a right to spend your own time, to work with 
your own hands, only for your own advantage ? — much more, 
when, by purchase, j'ou have invested your own ijerson with 
the strength of others ; and added to your own life, a part of 
the life of others ? Tou may, indeed, to n certain extent, use 
their labour for your delight ; remember, I am making no 
general assertions against splendour of dress, or pomp of ac- 
cessories of life ; on the contrary, there ore many reasons for 
thinking that we do not at present attach enough importance 
to beautiful dress, as one of the means of influendug general 
taste and character. But I 'Id say, that you must weigh the 
value of what you ask these workers to produce for you in its 
own distinct balance ; that on its own worthiness or desirable- 
ness rests the question of your kindness, and not merely on 
the fact of your having employed people in producing it : and 
I Bay farther, that as long as there are cold and nakedness ia 
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the land around jou, bo long tliere can be no queetioD &t kU ' 
but that Bpleudour of dress is a crime. In due time, when 
we have nothing better to set people to work at, it may bo ' 
right to let tbem make lace and cut jewels ; but, as long as 
there are any who have no blankets for their beds, and no 
i-aga for their bodies, so long it is blanket-making and tailor- 
ing we must set people fo work at — not lace. 

And it would be strange, if at any great assembly which, 
while it dazzled the young and the thoughtless, beguiled the 
gentler hearts that boat beneath the embroidery, with a placdd 
sensation of lu-turious benevolence — ns if by all that they wore 
in waywardness of beauty, comfort had been first given to tha 
distressed, and siid to the indigent ; it would be strange, I say, 
if, for a moment, the spirits of Truth and of Terror, wbiA 
walk invisibly among the masques of the earth, would lift the 
dimness from our erring thoughts, and show us how— inas- 
much as the sums exhausted for that magnificence would 
have given back the failing breath fo majiy an unsheltered 
outcast on moor and street — they who wenr it have Uterally 
entered into partnership with Death ; and dressed themselves 
in his spoils. Tea, if the veil couIlT be lifted not only from 
your thoughts, but from your human sight, you would see — the 
angels do see — on those gay white dresses of yours, strange 
dark spots, and crimson patterns that you knew not of — spots 
of the inextinguishable red that all the seas carmot wash away ; 
yes, and among the pleasant flowers that crown your fair beads, 
and glow on your wreathed hair, you would see that one weed 
was always twisted which no one thought of— the grass that 
grows on graves. 

It was not, however, this last, this clearest and most appal- 
ling view of our subject, that I intended to ask you to take 
this evening ; only it is impossible to set any part of the mat- 
ter in its tiTiB light, until we go to the root of it But the 
point which it is our special business lo consider is, not 
whether costliness of dress is contrary to charity ; but whether 
it is not contrary to mere worldly wisdom ; whether, even 
supposing we knew that splendour of dress did not cost suf- 
fering or hunger, we might not put the splendour better in 
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other tilings than dieea. Aiid, supposing our mode of dress 
were really graceful or beautiful, this might be & very doubt- 
ful question ; for I believe true nobleness of dresa to be aii 
important means of education, as it certainly ia a necessity to 
any nation which wishes to possess hring art, concerned with 
portraiture of human nature. No good historical painting 
ever yet existed, or ever can exist, where the dresses of the 
people of the time are not beautiful : and had it not been for 
the lovely and fantastic dressing of the 13th to the 16th cen- 
turies, neither French, nor Florentine, nor Venetian art could 
have risen to anything like the rank it reached. StUl, even 
then, the best dressing was never the costliest ; and its effect 
depended much more on its beautiful and, in early times 
modest, arrangement, and on tlte simple and lovely masses of 
its colour, than on gorgeousness of clasp or embroiderj". 
Whether we can ever return to any of those more perfect 
types of form is questionable ; but there can be no question, 
that all the money we spend on the forms of dresa at present 
worn, is, so far as any good purpose is concerned, wholly lost. 
Mind, in saying this, I reckon among good purposes the pur- 
pose which young ladies are said sometimes to entertain— of 
being married ; but they would be married quit« aa soon 
(and probably to wiser and belter husbands) by dressing 
quietly as by dressing brilliantly ; and I believe it would only 
be needed to lay fairly and largely before them the real good 
which might be effected by the sums they spend in toilettes, 
to make them trust at once only to their bright eyes and 
braided hair for all the mischief thoy have a mind to. I wish 
we could, for once, get the statialics of a London season. 
There was much complaining talk in Parliament last week of 
the vast sum the nation has given for the best Paul Veronese 
in Venice — £14,000 r I wonder what the nation meanwhile 
has given for its hall-dresses ! Suppose we could see the 
London milliners' bills, simply for unnecessary breadths of 
slip and flounces, fi-om April to July ; I wonder whether 
£14,000 would cover them. But the breadths of slip and 
flounces are by this time aa much lost and vanished aa last 
year's snow ; only they have done less good : but the Paul 
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Veronese will last for cent.urieB, if we take care of it ; and yet \ 
we grumble at the price given for the painting, while no one J 
grumbles at the priue of pride. 

Time does not permit me to go into any farther illustration i 
of the various modea in which we build our statue out of su 
and waste our labour on things that vanish. I must leave 1 
you to follow out the subject for yourselves, as I said I should, 
and ^jroceed, in our next lecture, to examine the two oLher , 
branches of our aabjeet, namely, how to accumulate our art, 
and how to distribute it. But, in closing, ns wo have been ' 
much on the topic of good government, both of ouraelves and 
others, let me just give you one more illustration of what it 
means, from that old art of which, next evening, I shall try 
to convince you that the value, both moral and mercantile, is 
greater than we usually suppose. 

One of the frescoes by Ambrozio Eiorenzelti, in the town- 
hall of Siena, represents, by means of symbolical figures, tlie 
principles of Good Civic Government and of Good Govern- 
ment in general. The figiu-e representing this noble Civic Gov- 
ernment is enthroned, and surrounded by figures represent- 
ing the Virtues, variously supporting or administering its 
authority. Now, observe what work is given to each of these 
virtues. Three winged ones — Faith, Hope, and Charity — sm'- 
rounded the head of the figure, not in mere compliance with 
the common and hei^ddic laws of precedence among Virtues, 
such as we modems observe habitually, but with peculiar 
purpose on the part of the painter. Faith, as thus repre- 
sented, ruling the thoughts of the Good Governor, does not 
mean merely religious faith, understood in those times to be 
necessary to all persons — governed no less than governors — 
but it means the faith which enables work to be carried out 
steadily, in spite of adverse appearances and expediences ; the 
faith in great principles, by which a civic ruler looks post all 
the immediate checks and shadows that would daunt a com- 
mon man, knowing that what is rightly done will have a right 
issue, and holding his way in spite of pullings at his cloak and 
whisperings in bis ear, enduring, as having in liim a faith 
which is evidence of things unseen. And Hope, in like man- 
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ner, is here not the beaveuwai'd liope wliicli ought to aDi- 
mate the hearts o( all men ; but she attends upon Good Got- 
emment, to show that all bucIi government is ex-pectanl as well 
as conKi^ixUive ; that if it ceases to be hopeful of better things, 
it ceases to be a wise guardian of present things : that it 
ought never, as long as the world lasts, to be wholly content 
with any esistiag state of institution or possession, but to bo 
hopeful still of more wisdom and power ; not clutching at it 
restlessly or hastily, but feeling that its real life consists in 
steady ascent from high to higher : conservative, indeed, and 
jealously conservative of old things, but conservative of them 
OS pillars not as pinnacles — as aiils, but not as Idols ; and 
hopeful chiefiy, and active, in times of national trial or dis- 
tress, according to those fii'st and notable words describing 
the queenly nation. " She risetii, \chUe it is i/et night." And 
again, the winged Chai-ity M'hich is attendant on Good Gov- 
ernment has, in this fresco, a peculiar o£Bce. Can you guess 
ivhat ? IE you consider the character of contest which so often 
takes pl.tce among kings for their crowns, and the selfish and 
tyrannous means they commonly take to aggrandize or secure 
their power, you will, perhaps, be surprised to hear that the 
ofBce of Charily is to crown the King. And yet, if you think 
of it a little, you will see the beauty of tlie thought which sets 
her in this function : since in the first place, all the authority 
of a good governor should he desired by liim only for the 
good of hia people, so that it is only Love that makes him ac- 
cept or guai-d his crown ; iu the second place, his chief great- 
ness consists in the esercise of this love, and he is truly to be 
revered only so fiir as his acts and thoughts are those of kind- 
ness ; flo that Love is the light of Lis crown, as well as the 
giver of it r lastly, because his strength depends on the affec- 
tions of his iwople, and it is only their love which can securely 
crown him, and for ever. So that Love is the strength of hia 
crown as well as the light of it. 

Then, surrounding the King, or in various obedience to 
him, appear the dependent virtues, ns Fortitude, Temperance, 
Truth, and other attendant spii-its, of all which I cannot now 
giveaccount, wiahingyou only to notice the one to whom are en- 
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trusted the guidance and administration of the public rerenuea 
Can j-ou gness wliich it is likely to be ? Chnrity, you would 
have thought, should have something to do with the business ; 

but not so, for she is too hot to attend carefully to it Pni- 
dence, perhaps, you think of in the next place. No, she ia 
too timid, and loses opportunities in making up her mind. 
Can it be Liberality then ? No ; Liberality ia entrusted with 
some small sums ; but she is a bad accountant, and ia allowed 
no important place in the exchequer. But the treasures are 
given in charge to a virtue of which we hear too little in mod- 
em times, as distinct from others ; Magnanimity : largeness 
of heart : not softness or weakness of heart, mind you^but 
capacity of heart— the great meastirinp -virtue, which weighs 
in heavenly balances all that may be given, and all that may 
be gained ; and sees how to do noblest things in noblest 
ways : which of two goods comprehends and therefore chooses 
the greatest ; which of two personal sacrifices dares and ac- 
cepts the largest : which, out of the avenues of beneficence, 
treads always that which opens farthest into the blue fields of 
futurity : that character, in fine, which, in those words taken by 
us at first for the description of a Queen among the nations, 
looks less to the present power than to the distant promise ; 
" Strength and honour ore in her clothing, — and she shall re- 
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CoiUiiiKalion of Ike previous Lecture; delivered Jvly 13, 1857, 

The heads of our subject which remain for our considera- 
tion this evening are, you will remember, the accumulation 

and the distribution of works of art. Our complete inquiry 
'fell into four divisions — first, how to get our genius ; then, 
how to apply our genius ; then, how to accumulate its results ; 
and lastly, bow to distribute them. We considered, last even- 
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ing, how to discover ami apply it ; — we have to-nigbt to ex- 
amine the modes of iU preservatioii aiid distribution. 

And now, in the oul^t, it will be well to (ace that objection 
which we put aside a little while ago ; namely, that perhaps 
it 1h not well to liave a great deal of good art ; and that it 
should not be made too cheap. 

" Nay," I can imagine some of the more generouB among 
you, esclaiming, " we will not trouble you to disprove that 
objection ; of couree it is a selfish and base one : good art, 
as well as other good things, ought to be mode as cheap aa 
poaaible, and put as far as we can within the reach of every- 
body." 

Pardon me, I am not prepared to admit thai I rather side 
ivith the eelflsh objectors, and believe that ai-t ought not to be 
made cheap, beyond a certain point ; for the amount of pleas- 
ure that you can receive from auy great work, depends wholly 
oa the qujintity of attention and energy of mind you can bring 
to bear upon it. Now, that attention and energy depend much 
more on the freshness of the thing than you would at all sup- 
pose ; unless you very carefully studied the movemenfa of 
your own mJnda. If you see things of the same kind and of 
equal value very frequently, your reverence for them is infalli- 
bly diminished, your powers of attention get gradually wearied, 
and your interest and enthueiasm worn out ; and you cannot 
in that state bring to any given work the energy necessary to 
enjoy it. If, indeed, the question were only between enjoy- 
ing a great many pictures each a little, or one picture very 
mucli, the sum of enjoyment being in each caae the same, you 
might rationally desire to possess rather the larger quantity, 
than the small ; both because one work of art always in some 
sort illustrates another, and because quantity diminishes th3 
chances of destruction. But the question is not a merely 
arithmetical one of this kind. Your fragments of broken ad- 
mirations will not, when they are put together, make up one 
whole admiration ; two and two, in this case, do not make 
four, nor anytliing like four. Your good picture, or book, or 
work of art of any kind, ia always in some degree fenced and 
closed about with difficulty. You may think of it as of a kind 
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of cocoa-nut, with Tety often rather an unfieemly shell, "but 
good milk and kernel inside. Now, if you possess twen^ | 
cocoa-nuts, und being tliiraty, go impatiently from one to tha 
other, giving oidy a single scratch with the point of your 
tnife to the shell of each, you will get no milk from all the 
twenty. But it you leave nineteen of them alone, and give 
twenty cuts to the shell of one, you will get through it, and at 
the Tiiill.- of it. And the tendency of the human mind is al- 
ways to get tired before it has mode its twenty cute ; and to 
try another nut ; and moreover, even if it has perseverance 
enough to crock its nuts, it ia sure to try to cat too many, . 
and BO choke itself. Hence, it is wisely appointed for ua thnl 
few of the things we desire can be had without considerabla 
labour, and at considerable intervals of time. We cannot 
generally get our dinner without working for it, and that gives 
ua appetite for it ; we cannot get our holiday without waiting 
for it, and that gives us zest for it ; and we ought not to get 
our picture without paying for it, and that gives us a mind to 
look at it. Nay, I will even go so far ns to say, tliat we ought 
not to get hooka too cheaply. No book, I believe, is ever worth 
half so much to its reader as one that has been coveted for a 
year at a bookstall, and bought out of saved half-pence ; and 
perhaps a day or two's fasting. Tbat's the way to get at the 
cream of a book. And I should say more on this matter, and 
protest as energetically as I could against the plague of cheap 
Uterature, with which we are just now afflicted, but that I fear 
your calling me to order, as being unpractical, because I don't 
quite see my way at present to making everybody fast for their 
books. But one may see that a thing is desirable and possi- 
ble, even though one may not at once know the best way to 
it — and in my island of Barataria, when I get it well into 
order, I assure you no book shall be sold for less tlian a pound 
sterhng ; it it can be published cheaper than that, the surplus 
shall all go into my treasury, and save my subjects taxation in 
otlier directions ; only people really poor, who cannot pay the 
pound, shall be supplied with the books they want for noth- 
ing, in a certain limited quantity. I haven't made up my 
miud about the number yet, and there ai'e several other points 
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in tlie system yet unsettled ; when tliey are all determiued, if 
you will allow me, I will come and give you auother lecture, 
oil tUe political economy of literature.* 

Meiintime, retuniiny to our immediate subject, I aay to my 
peuei-ous beiu:er8, who want to Bliower Titiana and Turners 
upon as, lite falling leaves, "Pictures ougLt not to be too 
clieap ;" but in much stronger tone I would say to those who 
want to keep up the prices of pictorial property, that pictures 
ought not to be too dear, that is to stiy, not as dear as they 
ai-fc. For, as matters at present staud, it is wholly impossibla 
(or any man in the ordinary circumstances of English life to 
possess himself of a piece of great art. A modem drawing of 
average merit, or a first-clnss engraving may perhaps, not 
without some self-reproach, be purchased out of his savings 
by a man of narrow income ; but a satisfactory example of 
first-rate art — master bands' work— is wholly out of his reach. 
And we are so accustomed to look upon this as the natural 
course and necessity of things, that we never set ourselves in 
any wise to diminish the evil ; and yet it is on evil perfectly 
capable of diminution. It is an evil precisely similar in kind 
to that which existed in the middle ages, respecting good 
books, and which everybody then, I suppose, thought as nat- 
ural as we do now our small supply of good pictures, Tou 
could not then study the work of a great liistorian, or great 
poet, any more than you can now study that of agreat painter, 
but at heavy cost. If you wanted a book, you had to get it 
written out for you, or to write it out for yourself. But print- 
ing came, and the poor man may read his Dante and his 
Homer ; and Dante and Homer are none the worae for that. 
But it is only in literature that private persons of moderate 
fortime can possess and study greatness : they can study at 
home no greatness in art ; and the object of that accumula- 
tion which we ai-e at present aiming at, as our third object in 
political economy, is to bring great art in some degree within 
the reach of the multitude ; and, both in larger and mora 
numerous galleries tlian we now possess, and by distiibution, 
according to his wealth and wish, in each man's home, to recf 
• Seu Bote OIU in Addenda. 
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der the influence of art somewhat correspondent in extent to 
that of literature. Here, tlien, U the subtle balance which 
your economist boB to strike : to accumulate so much art as to 
be able to give the whole nation a supply of it, according to 
its need, and yet to regulate it^ distribution so that there shall 
be no glut of it, nor contempt. 

A difficult balance, indeed, for us to hold, if it were left 
merely to our skill to poise ; but the just point hetweeu pov- 
erty and profusion has been fised for us accurately by the wise 
laws of Providence. If you carefully watch for all the geniux 
you can detect, apply it to good sen-ice, and then reverently 
preserve what it produces, you will never have too Uttle art ; 
and if, on tfie other hand, you never force an artist to work 
hurriedly, for daily bread, nor imperfectly, because you would 
rather have ehowj- works than complete ones, you will never 
have too much. Do not force the multiphcation of art, and 
you will not have it too cheap ; do not wantonly destroy it, 
and you will not have it too dear. 

" But who wantonly destroys it? " you will ask. Why, we 
oil do. Perhaps you thought, when I came to this part of our 
subject, corresponding to that set forth lu our housewife's 
economy by the " keeping her embroidery from the moth," 
that I was going to tell you only how to take better care of 
pictures, how to clean them, and varnish them, and where to 
put them away safely when you went out of town. Ah, not 
at all. The utmost I have to ask of you is, that you will not 
pull them to pieces, and trample them under your feet. 
"What,'' you will say, ''when do we do such things? Haven't 
we built a perfectly beautiful gallery for all the pictures we 
have to take care of ? " Yea, you have, for the pictures which 
are definitely sent to Manchester to be taken care of. But 
there are quantities of pictures out of Manchester which it is 
your business, and mine too, to tjike care of no less than of 
these, and which we are at this moment eniploj-ing ourselves 
in pulling to pieces by deputy. I will tell you what they are, 
and where they are, in a minute ; only first let me state one 
more of those main principles of political economy on which 
the matter hinges. 
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I must begin a little upparently wide of the mark, and ask 
you to reflect if there is any way in which we waste money 
more in England, than in building fine tombs ? Our reejwct 
for the dead, when they are jaiit dead, is something wonder- 
ful, and the way we show it more wonderful stiiL We sliow 
it with black feathers and black Lorses ; we show it with bhick 
dresses and bright heraldries ; we show it with costly obelisks 
and sculptures of sorrow, which spoil half of our most beau- 
tiful cathedrals. We show it with frightful gratings and 
vaults, and lids of dismal stone, in the midst of the quiet 
grass ; and last, not least, we show it by permitting oui-selvea 
to tell any number of lies we think amiable or credible, iti the 
epitaph. This feeling la common to the poor as well as the 
rich ; and we all know how many a [loor family will neai'ly ruin 
themselves, to testify their respect for some member of it in 
his coffin, whom they never much cared for when he was out 
of it ; and how often it happens that a poor old woman will 
starve herself to death, in order that she may be respectably 
buiied. 

Now, this being one of the most complete and special waya 
of wasting money ; — no mMiey being less productive of good, 
or of any percentage whatever, than that which we shake 
away from the ends of undertakers' plumes — it is of course 
the duty of all good economists, and kind persons, to prove 
and proclaim continually, to the poor as well as the rich, that 
respect for the dead is not really shown by laying great stones 
on them to tell us where they are laid ; but by i-emembering 
where they are laid without a stone to help ns ; trusting (hem 
1o the sacred grass and saddened flowers ; and still more, that 
respect and love ai-e shown to them, not by great monuments 
to them which we build with our hands, but by letting the 
monuments stand, which they built with their own. And this 
is the point now in question. 

Observe, there are two great reciprocal duties concerning 
industry, constantly to be exchanged between the hving and 
the dead. We, as we live and work, are to be always thinking 
of those who are to come after us ; that what we do may be 
serviceable, as fur as we can make it so, to them, as well aa to 
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MS. Then, when we die, it is the duty of those wlio cotn« 
after ub to accept this work of ours with thanks and remem- 
brance, not thrusting it aside or tearing it down the moment 
they think they have no use for it. Aiid each generation wiQ i 
only be happy or powerful to the pitch that it ought to be, in 
fulfilling these two duties to the Past and the Future. Its 
own work will never be rightly done, even for itself — never 
good, or noble, or pleasurable to its own eyes — if it does not 
prepare it also for the eyes of generations yet to come. And 
its own possessions will never be enough for Jt, and its own 
wisdom never enough for it, unless it avails itself gratefully 
and tenderly of the treasures and the wisdom bequeathed to it 
by its ancestors. 

For, be assured, that all the best things and treasures of 
this world are not to be produced by each generation for it- 
self ; but we are all intended, not to cni-ve our work in snow 
that will melt, but each and all of us to be continually rolling 
a great white gathering snowball, higher and higher — larger 
and lai'ger — along the Alps of human power. Thus the 
science of nations is to be accumulative from father to son : 
each leai-ning a little more and a Utile more ; each receiving 
all that was known, and adding ita own gain : the history and 
poetry of nations are to be accumulative ; each generation 
treasuring the history and the songs of its ancestors, adding 
its own history and its own songs ; and the art of nations is 
to be accumuLitive, just as Bcience and history are ; the work 
of living men not superseding, but building itself upon the 
work of the past Nearly every great and intellectual race of 
the world has produced, at every period of its career, an art 
with some peculiar and precious character about it, wholly 
unattainable by any other race, and at any other time ; and 
the intention of Providence concerning that art, is evidently 
that it should all gi'ow together into one mighty temple ; the 
rough stones and the smooth all finding tbeir place, and ris- 
ing, day by day, in richer and higher pinnacles to heaven. 

Now, just fancy what a position the world, considered as 
one great workroom- — one great factory in the fonu of a glol.ie 
— would have been in by this time, if it had in the leant uii- 




ilerstood this duty, or been capable of it. Fancy what we 
bIiouIiI have had around ua now, if, inateaJ of ()uan'oUiBg and 
fighting over their work, the nations had aided each other in 
their work, or if even in their couqueBts, instead of eSacing 
the memorials of those they succeeded and subdued, they had 
guarded the spoils of tlieir victories. Fancy what Europe 
would be now, if the delicate statues and temples of the 
Greeks, — if the broad roads and massy walls of the Romans, — 
if the noble and pathetic architecture of ihe middle ages, had 
not been ground to dust by mere human rage. You talk of 
the scytbe of Time, and the tooth of Time : I tell you Time is 
Bcythelesa and toothless ; it is we who gnaw like the worm — 
we who smite like the scythe. It is ourselves who abolish — 
ourselves who consume ; we are the mildew, and the fiome, 
and the soul of man is to its own work as the moth, that frets 
when it cannot fly, and as the hidden flame that blasts where 
it cannot illumine. All these lost treasures of human intellect 
have been wholly destroyed by human industry of destruction ; 
the marble would have stood its two thousand years as well in 
the polished statue as in the Parian cliff ; but we men have 
ground it to powder, and mixed it with our own ashes. The 
walls and the ways would have stood — it is we who have left 
not one stone upon another, and restored its patldessness to 
the desert ; the great cathedrals of old religion would have 
stood — it is we who have dashed down the carved work with 
axes and hammers, and bid the mouii tarn-grass bloom upon 
the pavement, and the sea-winds chaunt in the galleries. 

You will perhaps think all this w.ia somehow necessary for 
the development of the human race, I cannot stay now to 
dispute that, though I would willingly ; but do you think it 
is sttll necessary for that development ? Do you think that in 
this nineteenth century it is still necessary for the European 
nations to turn all the places where their principid art-treas- 
ures are into battlefields ? For that is what they are doing 
even while I speak ; the great firm of the world is managing 
its business at this moment, just as it has done in past times. 
Imagine what would be the thriving circumstances of a manu- 
faeturer of some delicate produce — suppose glass, or china — 
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in nhose workshop and exhibition rooma all the workmen and 
clerks began fighting at least ouce a day, first blowing ofi the 
steam, and breaking all the machinery they could reach ; and 
then making fortressee of all the cupboards, and attacking 
and defending the show-tables, the victorious party finally 
throwing everything they could get hold of out of the window, 
by way of showing their triumph, and the poor manufacturer 
picking up and putting away at last a cup here and a handle 
there. A flue prosperous business that would be, would it 
not ? and yet that is {precisely the way the great manufactur- 
ing firm of the world carries on its business. 

It has so arranged its i>oUtical squabbles for 'the lost sis or 
seven hundred years, that no one of them could be fought out 
but in the midst of its most precious art ; and it so arranges 
them to this day. For example, if I were asked to lay my 
finger, in a map of the world, on the spot of the world's sur- 
face which contained at this luoment the most singular con- 
centration of art-teaching and art- treasure, I should lay it ou 
the name of the town of Verona. Other cities, indeed, con- 
tain more works of carriageable art, but none contain so much 
of the glorious local art, and of the springs and sources of art, 
which can by no means be made subjects of package or por- 
terage, nor, I gi-ieve to say, of salvage. Verona possesses, in 
the first place, not the largest, but the most perfect and intel- 
ligible Roman amphitheatre that exists, still unbroken in cir- 
cle of step, and strong in succession of vault and arch : it eon- 
toina minor Boman monumeuts, gateways, theatres, baths, 
wrecks of temples, which give the streets of its suburbs a char- 
acter of antiquity unexampled elsewhere, except in Rome it- 
self. But it contains, in the nest place, what Rome does not 
contain— perfect examples of the great twelfth-century Ijom- 
bardic architecture, which was the root of all the niediceval 
art of Italy, without which no Giottoa, no AngelJcos, no 
Ilaphaela would have been possible ; it contains that architect- 
lure, not in rude forma, but in the most perfect and loveliest 
tj-pes it ever attained — contains those, not in ruins, nor in 
altered and hardly decipherable fragments, but in churches 
perfect from porch to apse, with all their carving fresii, Iheu- 
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pillara firm, their jointB unlooBened. Besides these, it includes 
examples of the great thirteenth and fourleenth-pentury Qothic 
of Italy, not merely perfect, but elsewhere iiorivalieil. At Rome, 
the Roman — at Pisa, the Lombard, nrcbitecture may be seen in 
greater or in equal noblenesa ; but not at Rome, nor Pisa, nor 
Florence, nor in any city of the world, is there a great medi- 
eval Gothic lite the Gothic of Veroua. Elsewhere, it is either 
leBB pure in type or less lovely in completion : only at Verona 
may you see it in the simplicity o( ita youthful power, and the 
teudercesB of its occomplislied benuty. And Verona possesseB, 
in the laat place, the loveliest ReDaissance architecture of 
Italy, not disturbed by pride, nor defiled by luxury, but ris- 
ing iu fair fulfilment of domestic ser^'ice, serenity of eSbrtlesa 
grace, and modesty of home seclusion ; ita richest work given 
to the windows that open on the narrowest streets and most 
silent gardens. All tliis she possesses, in the midst of natural 
scenery such as assuredly exists nowhere else in the habitable 
globe — a wild Alpine river foaming at her feet, from whose 
shores the rocks rise in a great crescent, dark nith cypress, 
and misty with olive : illimitably, from before her southern 
gates, the tufted plains of Italy sweep and fade in golden 
light ; around her, north and west, the Alps crowd in crested 
troops, and the winds of Benacus bear to Ler the coolness o£ 
their snows. 

And this is the city— such, and possessing such things as 
these^at whose gates the decisive battles of Italy ore fought 
continually : three days her towers trembled with the echo 
of the cannon of Areola; heaped pebbles of the !AIincio divide 
her fields to this hoiu- with Hues of broken rampart, whence 
the tide of war rolled back to Novara ; and now on that cres- 
cent of her eastern cliffs, whence the full moon used to rise 
through the bars of the cypi'^*^^ ii t^*" burning summer 
tvrilights, touching with soft increase of silver light the rosy 
marbles of her balconies, along the ridge of that encompassing 
rock, other circles are increasing now, white and pale ; walled 
towers of cruel strength, sable-spotted with cannon-courses, 
I tell you, I have seen, when the tbuudercloudH came down 
on those Italian hills, and all their crags were dipped in the 
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dark, terrible purple, as if the wmepress of the wrath of God 
had etaineil their mountain-raiment — I have seen the hail full 
in Ital^ till the forest branches stood stripped aiid bare as if 
blasted by the locust ; but the white hail never fell from those 
clouds of heaven as the black hail nil] fall from the clouds of 
hell, if ever one breath of Italian hFe stirs again in the streeta 
of Verona. 

Sad OS you will feel this to be, I do not say that you can 
directly prevent it ; you cannot drive the Austriana out of 
Italy, nor prevent them from building forts where they choose, 
but I do say,* that you, and I, and all of us, ought to be both 
* Tha reader c»n hardly bat remember Mrs. Browning's benutiful «p- 
pesl for Italy, made on tlie occasion of tbu first ^iiibX ExUbiliou of Art 
ill England: — 

O Magi of the east niid of the trest, 

Tour Inoenee, gold, uid myrrh are escallent I — 

What gittB for CIirJHt, tlieii, bring ya with th« rest ? 

Yonr liands hare worked whH. la jour conrage spent 

In handnork only ? Have yon nothing bust, 

Which generous Eoula may perfect and present, 

And He shall thank the givers for ? no light 

Of t*>noliing, liberal nations, for the poor, 

Who sit in darkness when it ia not night t 

No cure for wicked children ! Christ,— no cure, 

No help for woman, sobbing out of siglit 

Because men mode tlie laws f no brotliel-lure 

Burnt out by popular lightnings ? Hogt thou found 

No remedy, my Enjfland, tor such woea ? 

No outlet, Austria, for the scourged and bound, 

No call back tor the eiilod ? no repose, 

Russia, for knouted Poles worked under ground. 

And gentle ladies bleached among the snows? 

No mercy for tlie slave, America? 

No hope for Rome, free France, chivalrio Franfle ? 

Al.iH, great nations hare great shames, I say. 

No pity, O world I uo lender utterance 

Of heuedictiou, and prayers slrelclied thia way 

For poor Italia, baffled by mischance? 

O gracious nations, give soma ear to me 1 

You all go to your Fair, and I am one 

Who ot the roadside of humanity 

Beseech your alma, — Ood's jostioe to be done^ 

So prosper 1 
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ftctinjr anJ feeling with a full knowledge and understanding 
of these tilings, and tliat, without trying to excite revolutions 
or weaken governments, we may give our own thoughts Eind 
help, so as in a measure to prevent needless destruction. We 
should do this, if we only realized the thing thoroughly. You 
drive out day by day through your own pretty suburbs, and 
you think only of making, with what money you have to 
spare, your gateways handsomer, and your carriage-drives 
wider — and your drawing-rooms more spiendid, having a 
vague notion that you are all the while patronizing and ad- 
vancing art, and you make no effort to conceive the fact, that 
within a few hours' journey of you, there lu-e gateways and 
ib-awing-rooma wliich might just as well be yours as these, all 
built already ; gateways built by the greatest masters of 
sculpture that ever struck marble ; drawing-rooms painted by 
Titian and Veronese ; and you won't accept, nor save these 
as they are, but you will rather fetch the house-pamter from 
over the way, and let Titian and Veronese house the rats. 
" Yes," of course, you answer; "we want nice houaes here, 
not houses in Verona, '^'hat should we do with houses in 
Verona ? " And I answer, do precisely what you do with the 
most expensive part of your possessions here : take pride in 
them — only a noble pride. You know well, when you ex- 
amine your own hearts, that the greater part of the sums you 
spend on possessions are spent for pride, Why are your car- 
riages nicely painted and finished outside ¥ You don't see the 
outaides as you sit in them — tho outsides are for other peo- 
ple to see. Why are your exteriors of houses so well finished, 
your furniture so polished and costly, but for other people to 
see ? You are just as comfortable yourselves, writing on your 
old friend of a desk, with the white cloudings in his leather, 
and using the light of a window which is nothing but a hole 
in the brick wall And all that is desirable to be done in this 
matter, is merely to take pride in preserving great art, instead 
of in producing mean art ; pride in the possession of precious 
and enduring things, a little way off, inateatl of sUght and 
perishing things near at hand. You know, in old English 
times, our kings liked to have lordships and dukedoms abroad, 
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aDcI why should not you, merchant princes, like to have lord- 
ships nud estates abroad ? Believe me, rightly Tinderstood, it 
would be a prouder, and in the full sense of our English wurd, 
more " respectable " thing to be lord of a palace at Verona, or 
of n cloister full of frescos at Florence, than to have a file o( 
servants drestied in the finest liveries that ever tailor stitched, 
as long as would reach from here to Bolton : — yes, and a 
prouder thing to send people to travel in Italy, who woulil 
have to say every now and then, of some fair piece of ai't, 
" Ah ! this was h^pl here for us by the good people of Hau- 
chester," than to bring tliein ti'aveUing all the way here, ex- 
claiming of your various art treasures, " These were brought 
here for us (not altogether without harm) by the good peo- 
ple of Manchester." " Ah I " but you say, " the Art Treasures 
Exhibition will pay r but Veronese palaces won't." Pardon 
me. They toouW pay, less directly, but far more richly. Do 
you suppose it is in the long run good for Manchester, or 
good for England, that the Continent should be in the state 
it is ? Do you think the perpetual fear of revolution, or the 
perpetual repression of thought and energy that clouds and 
encmnbera the nations of Europe, ia eventually profitable for 
us 9 Were we any the better of the course of aflairs In "48 ; 
or has the stabling of the dragfMm horses in the great houses 
of Italy, any distinct effect in the promotion of the cotton- 
trade ? Not so. But every stake that you could hold in the 
stabiUty of the Continent, and every effort that you could 
make to give example of English habits and principles on the 
Continent, and eveiy kind deed that you could do In reliev. 
ing distress and preventing despair en the Continent, would 
have tenfold reaction on the prosperity of England, and open 
and urge, in a thousand unforeseen directions, the sluices of 
commerce and the springs of industry. 

I could press, if I chose, both these motives upon you, of 
pride and self-interest, with more force, but these are not mo- 
tives which ought to be urged upon you at alL The only 
motive that I ought to put before you is simply that it would 
be right to do this ; that the holding of property abroad, and 
the personal efforts of Englishmen to redeem the condition 
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of foreign nationa, are among the moet direct pieces of duty 
wliicli our wealth renders incumbent upon ua. I do not — and 
in all truth and deliberatencBa I say this — I do not know nny- 
thingmoreludicrousaniong the self-deceptions of well-menuiug 
people than their notion of patriotism, as requiring them to 
limit their efforts to the good of their own country ;— the no- 
tion that cliarity is a geographical virtue, and that what it ia 
holy and righteous to do for people on one bank of a river, it 
is quite improper and unnatural to do for people on the other. 

It will be a wonderful thing, some day or other, for the 
Christian world to remember, that it went on thinking for two 
thousand years that neighbours were neighbours at Jerusalem, 
but not at Jericho ; a wonderful thing tor us English to re- 
flect, in after-years, how long it was before we could shake 
hands with anybody across that shallow salt wash, which the 
very chalk-dust of its two shores whitens from Folkstone to 
Ambleteuse. 

Nor ought the motive of gratitude, as well as that of Mercy, 
to be without its influence on you, who have been the first to 
Ask to see, and the first to show to us, the treasures which 
this poor lost Italy has given to England. Itemembcr all 
these things that delight you here were hers — htra either 
in fact or in teaching ; hers, in fact, are all the most pow- 
erful and most touching paintings of old time that now 
glow upon your walls ; hers iu teaching ai-e all the best and 
greatest of descendant souls^your Reynolds and your GSains- 
borough never could have painted but for Venice ; and the 
energies which have given the only true life to your existing 
art were first stirred by TOices of the dead, that haunted the 
Sacred Field of Pisa. 

"Well, all these motives for some definite course of action on 
our part towards foreign countries rest upon very serious 
facts ; too serious, perhaps you will think, to be interfered 
with ; for we are all of us in the habit of leaving great things 
alone, as if Providence would mind them, and att«nding our- 
selves only fo little things which we know, practieaily. Provi- 
dence doesn't mind unless we do. We are ready enough to 
give care to the growing of pines and lettuces, knowing that 
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tliey don't grew Provitlentially sweet or largeunlesa we look i 
after them ; but we don't give imy cftre to the good of Itulj f 
or Germany, because we thint that they will grow Providen- I 
tifllly happy without any of our meddling. 

Let U9 leave the great things, then, and think of little I 
thiags ; not of the deatructiou of whole pi-o%-iuce8 in war, 
which it may not be any business of ours to prevent ; but o( 
the destruction of poor httle pictures in peace, fi'om which it j 
surely would not be much out of our way to eave them. "! 
know I said, juatnow, we were all of ii3 engaged in pulling jiict- 
urea to pieces by deputy, anil you did not believe me. Con- 
sider, then, this simihtude of ourselves. Suppose you saw (as 
I doubt not you often do see) a prudent and kind young lady 
Bitting at work, in ths comer of a quiet room, knitting com- 
forters for her cousins, and that just outside, in the hall, you 
saw a cjit and her kittens at play among the family pictures ; 
amusing themaelvea especially with the best Vandykes, by 
getting on the tops of the frames, and then scrambling down 
the cnuvassps by their claws ; and on some one's informing the 
yoimg lady of tliese proceedings of tlie cat and kittens, sup- 
pose she answered that it wasn't her cat, but her sister's, and 
the pictures weren't hers, but her uncle's, and she couldn't 
leave her work, for she had to make so many pail's of com- 
forters before dinner. Would you not any that the prudent 
and kind young lady was, on the whole, answerable for the 
additional touches of claw on the Vimdyliea? Now, that ia 
precisely what we prudent and kind English are doing, only 
on e. larger scale. Here we sit in Iilancb ester, hard at work, 
rerj' properly, ninking comforlera for our cousins all over the 
world. Just outside there in the hall — that beautiful mai'ble 
boll of Italy — the cats and kittens and monkeys are at play 
among the pictures : I assure you, in the course of the fifteen 
years in which I have been working in those places in which 
the most precious remnants of European art exist, a sensation, 
whether I would or no, was gradually made distinct and deep 
in my mind, tliat I was living and working in the midst of a 
Uen of monkej's ; — sometimes amiable and affectionate mon- 
keys, with all manner of winning ways and kind intentions ; — 
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more frequeotly Belfiah and mtdicious monkeys, but, wlmtevor 
tlieir disposition, squabbling continually about uuts, and tbe 
best places oD tlio barren stickii of trees ; and that all this 
monlieys' den was filled, by mischance, witli precious pintures, 
and the witty and wilful beasts were always wrapping them- 
selves up and going to sleep in pictures, or tearing holes in 
them to grin through ; or tasting them and spitting them out 
again, or twisting them up into ropes and making swings of 
them ; and that sometimes only, by watching one's oppor- 
tunity, and bearing a scratch or a bite, one could rescue the 
comer of a Tiutoret, or Paul Veronese, and push it through 
the burs into a place of safety. Xiiterally, I assure you, this 
was, and this is, tbe fixed impression on my mind of the state 
of matters in Italy. And see how. The professors of art in 
Italy, haying long followed a method of Btiidy peculiar to 
themselrea, have at lost arrived at a form of art peculiar to 
themselves ; very different from that which was arrived at by 
Correggio and Titian. Naturally, the professors like their own 
form the best ; and, as the old pictures are generally not so 
atarthng to the eye as the modern ones, the dukes and counts 
who possess them, and who like to see their galleries look new 
and tine (and are persuaded also that a celebrated chef-d'u;uvrB 
ought always to catch the eye at a quarter of a mile ofl), 
believe the professors who tell them their sober pictures ore 
quite faded, and good for nothing, and should all be brought 
blight again ; and accordingly, give the sober pictures to the 
professors, to be put right by rules of art. Then, the profes- 
sors repaint the old pictures in all the principal places, leaving 
perhaps only a bit of background to set off their own work. 
And thus the professors come to be generally figured in my 
mind, as the monkeys who tear holes in the juctures, to giin 
through. Then the picture-dealers, who live by the pictures, 
cannot seU them to the English in their old and pure state ; 
all the good work must be covered with new paint, and var- 
nished so att to look like one of the professorial pictures in 
the great gallery, before it is saleable. And thus the dealers 
come to be imaged, jn my mind, as the monkeys who make 
ropes of the pictures, to swing by. Then, every now and then, 
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in Bome old stable, or mae-cellar, or timber-slied, iKluDd 
some forgotten vata or faggots, somebocly finds a fresco of 
Perugiuo's or Giotto's, but doesn't think mucb of it, and haa 
no idea of Laving people coming into ids cellar, or being 
obliged to move bis faggots ; and so be wbitewoshes tbe 
fresco, and puts tho faggots back again ; and these kind of 
persons, therefore, come generally to be imaged in my mind, 
as the monkeys who taste the pictures, and spit them out, not 
finding them nice. Wbile, finally, the squabbling for nuta 
and apples (called in Italy " bella liberty ") goes on all day 

Now, all this might soon be put an end to, if we English, who 
are ao fond of travelling in the body, would also travel a bttle 
in soul : We think it a great triumph to get our packages anil 
our persons carried at a fast pace, but we never take the 
slightest trouble to put any pace into our perceptions ; we 
stay usuaUy at home in thought, or if wo ever mentally see 
the world, it is at the old stage-coach or waggon rate. Do 
but consider what an odd sight it would be, if it were only 
quite clear to you how things are really going on — how, here 
in England, we are making enormous and expensive efforts to 
produce new art of all kinds, knowing and confessing all the 
wbUe that tbe greater part of it is bad, but struggling still to 
produce new patterns of wall-papers, and new shapes of tea- 
pots, and new pictures, and statues, and architecture ; and 
pluming and cackling if ever a tea-pot or a picture haa the 
least good in it ; — all tbe while taking no thought whatever 
of the best possible pictures, and statues, and wall-patterns 
already in existence, which require nothing but to be taken 
common care of, and kept from damp and dust : but we let 
the walls (all that Giotto patterned, and the canvases rot that 
Tintoret painted, and the architecture be dashed to pieces 
that St, Louis built, while we are furnishing our drawing- 
rooms with prize upholstery, and writing accounts of our 
handsome warehouses to tbe country papers. Don't think I 
use my words vaguely or generallj" : I speak of literal facta 
Giotto's frescos at Asaisi are perishing at this moment for 
want of decent care ; Tintoret'a pictures in San tiebastian at 
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Yenice, ore at this inotant rottiug piecemenl into gre; f^gs ; 
St. Louifl'a chapel, at Carcassonne, ia at this moment Ijiog in 
shattered fragnienta in tlie market-place. And here we are 
all cawing and crowing, poor Lttle half-fledged daws ae we 
are, about the pretty sticks and wool in our own nests. 
There's hardly a day passes, when I am at home, but I get a 
letter from some wetl-meaning country clergj'man, deeply 
!inxiou3 about the state of his pariah church, and breaking his 
heart to get money together that ho may hold up some 
wretched remnant of Tudor tracery, with one niche in the 
corner and no statue — when all the while the mightiest pilea 
of rehgioua architecture and sculpture that ever the world 
saw are being blasted and withered away, without one glance 
of pity or regret. The coimtry clergyman does not care for 
thcvi — he has a sea-sick imagination that cannot cross channel. 
What is it to him, if the angels of Assisi fade from its vaulta, 
or the queens and kings of Chartrea fall from their pedestals? 
They are not in his parisli. 

" What ! " you will say, " are we not to produce any new 
art, nor take care of our pariah churches ? " No, certainly 
not, until you have taken proper care of the art you have got 
ah-eody, and of the best churches out of the parish. Your 
first and proper standing is not as churchwardens and pariah 
overseers, iu an English county, hut as members of the great 
Christian community of Europe. And as members of that 
community (in which alone, observe, pure and precious an- 
cient art exists, for there is none in Ameiica, none in Asia, 
none in Africa), you conduct yourselves precisely as a manu- 
facturer would, who attended to liis looms, but left his ware- 
house without a roof. The rain floods your warehouse, the rata 
frolic in it, the spiders spin in it, tlie choughs build in it, 
■ the wall-plague frets and festers in it, and still you keep 
weave, weave, weaving at your wretched webs, and thinking 
you are growing rich, while more is gnawed out of your 
warehouse in an hour than you cim weave in a twelvemonth. 

Even this similitude is not absurd enough to set us rightly 
forth. The weaver would, or might, at least; hope that his 
new woof was as stout as the old ones, and that, therefore, in 
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spite of rain and ravage, he would have aomething to wrap 
himself in when he needed it. But our weba rot aa we Bpiru 
The very fact that we despise the great art of the past shows 
that we cannot produce great art now. If we coutd do it, we 
should love it when we saw it done — if we really cared for it, 
we should recognise it and keep it ; but we don't care for it. 
It is not art that we want ; it is amusement, gratificataon of 
pride, present gnin — anything in the world but art: let it rot, 
we shall always have enough to talk about and hang over our 
sideboard a. 

You will (I hope) finally ask me what is the outcome of all 
this, practicable to-morrow morning by us who are sltttDg 
here ? These are the main practical outcomes from it : In the 
first place, don't grumble when you hear of a new picture being 
bought by Government at a large price. Tliere are many pict- 
ures in Europe now in danger of destruction wliich are, in 
the true sense of the word, priceless ; the proper price is 
simply that which it is necessary to give to get and to save 
them. If you can get them for fifty pounds, do ; if not for 
less than a hundred, do ; if not for less than 6vo thousand, 
do ; if not for less than twenty thousand, do ; never mind be- 
ing imposed upon ; there is nothing disgraceful in being 
imposed upon : the only disgrace is in imposing ; and you 
can't in general get anything much worth having, in the way 
of Continental art, but it muKt be with tlie help or connivance of 
numbers of people, who, indeed, ought to have nothing to do 
with the matter, but who practically have, and always will 
have, everything to do with it ; and if you don't choose to 
submit to be cheated by them out of a ducat here and a 
zeccbin there, you will be cheated by them out of your pict- 
ure ; and whether you are most imposed uiwn in losing that. 
Or the zocchins, I think I may leave you to judge ; though I 
know there are many political economists, who would rather 
leavo a bog of gold on a garret-table, than give a porter six- 
jjence extra to carry it downstaira. 

That, then, is the first practical outcome of the matter. 
Never grumble, but be glad when you hear of a new picture 
being bought at a large price. In the long run, the dearest 
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pictures are alwaja the best bargains ; and, I repeat {for else 
vou iniglit think I said it m mere Lurry of talk, auJ not de- 
liberately), there are some pictures which are without price. 
You should stand, nationally, at the edge ot Dover cliffs — 
Shafcespenre's — and wave blank cheques in the ej-ea of ihe 
nutions on the other side of the sea, freely offered, for such 
and such canvases of theirs. 

Then tlie nest practical outcoroe of it is — Nerer buy a 
copy of a picture, under any circumstances whatever. All 
copies are bad ; because no painter who is worth a straw ever 
vrill copy. He wii! make a study of a picture he likes, for Iiia 
own use, in his own way ; but he won't and can't copy ; 
whenever you buy a copy, you buy so much misunderstand- 
ing of the original, and encourage a dull person in following 
a business he is not lit for, besides increasing ultimately 
chances of mistake and imposture, and farthering, as directly 
as money can farther, the cause of ignorance in all directions. 
Tou may, in fact, consider yourself as having purchased a 
certain quantity of mistakes ; and, according to your power, 
being engaged in disseminating them. 

I do not mean, however, that copies should never be made. 
.\ certain number of dull persona should always be employed 
by a Government iji making the most accurate copies possible 
of all good pictures ; these copies, though ailistically value- 
less, would be historically and docuinentarily valuable, in 
the event of the destruction of the original picture. The 
studies also made by great artists for their own use, should be 
sought after with the greatest eagerness ; they are often to be 
bought cheap ; and in couuection with mechanical copies, 
would become very precious ; tracings from frescos and 
other large works are all of great value ; for though a tracing 
is liable to just as many mistakes as a copy, the mistakes in a 
tracing ai-o of one kind only, which may be allowed for, but 
the mistakes of a common copyist are of all conceivable kinds : 
finally, engravings, in so fur as they convey certain facts about 
the pictures, are often serviceable and valuable. I can't, of 
course, enter into details in these matters just now ; only this 
main piece of advice I can safely give you — never to buy 
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copies of pictures {for yoiir private possession) which pretend 
to gire a facsimUe that shall be iii any wiee representatJTe of, 
or equal to, the originaL 'Wlieoever you do so, you are onlj 
lowering j'our taste, and wasting your money. And if you 
are generous and wise, you will ho ready rather to Bubacribe 
as much as you would have given for a copy of a great pict- 
ure, towards its purcluiBe, or the purchase of some other like 
it, by the nation. There ought to he a great National Society 
instituted for the purchase of pictures ; presenting them 
to the various galleries in our great cities, and watching there 
over their safety ; hut in the meantime, you can always act 
safely and beneficially by merely allowing your artist frieuda 
to buy pictures for you, when they see good ones. Never 
buy for yourselves, nor go to the foreign dealers ; but let any 
painter whom you know he entrusted, when he finds a 
neglected old picture in an old house, to try if he cannot get 
it for you ; then, if you like it, keep it ; if not, send it to the 
hammer, and you will find that you do not lose money on 
pictures so purcliaaed. 

And the third and chief practical outcome of the matter is 
this general one; Wherever you go, whatever you do, act 
more for preaer cation and less tor production. I assure you, 
the world is, generally speaking, in calamitous disorder, and 
just because you have managed to thrust some of the lumber 
aside, and get an available comer for yourselves, you think 
you should do nothing but sit spinning in it all day long — 
while, as householders and economists, your first thought and 
effort should be, to set things more square all about you. 
Try to set the ground floors in order, and get the rottenness 
out of your granaries. Then sit and spin, but not till then. 

rv. DisraiBunos. — And now, lasUy, we come to the fourth 
great head of our inquiry, the question of the wise distribu- 
tion of the art we have gathered and preserved. It must he 
evident to ua, at a moment's thought, that the way iu which 
works of art are on the whole most useful to the natiou to 
which they belong, must be by their collection in public gal- 
leries, supposing those galleries properly managed. But 
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there is one disadvantage attached neeessnrily to gallery ex- 
bibitioD, namely, the extent of mischief which mny be done 
by one foolish curator. As long as the pictures which form 
the national wealth are disposed iu private collections, tbe 
chance is always that tbe people who buy Ihem will be just 
the people who are fond of them ; and that the sense of es- 
changeable value in tbe commodity they possess, will induce 
them, even if they do not esteem it themselves, to take such 
core of it as will preseiTS ita value undimiuished. At all 
events, bo long aa works of art are scattered throughout the 
nation, no universal destruction of them is possible ; a cer- 
tain average only are lost by accidents from time to time. 
But when they are once collected in a large pubUc gallery, if 
the appointment of curator becomes in any way a matter of 
formality, or the post is so lucrative aa to he disputed by 
place-hunters, iet but one foolish or careless person get pos- 
session of it, and perhaps you may have all your fine pictures ■ 
repainted, and the national property destroyed, in a month. 
That is actually the case at this moment in several great for- 
eign galleries. They are tbe places of execution of pictures : 
over their doors you only want the Dantesque inscription, 
" Losciate ogni speranza, vol che eutrate." 

Supposing, however, this danger properly guarded against, 
as it would be always by a nation which either knew tbe 
value, or understood the meaning, of painting,* arrangement 
in a public gallery is the safest, as well as the most serviceable, 
method of exhibiting pictures ; and it is tbe only mode in 
which their historical value can be brought out, and their 
historical meaning made clear. But great good is also to be 
done by encouraging the private possession of pictures ; partly 
as a means of study, {much more being always discovered in 
any work of art by a person who has it perjietually near him 
than by one who only sees it from time to time,) and also 
as a means of refining the habits and touching the hearts of 
the masses of the nation in their domestic life. 

■ It would be a great point gained towards the pri^servation of picturea 
it it were made a rule llinl iil c-very opurntion lliey lUiderwant, thoeiact 
Gpoti in wLiuh they bavu beea rD-pnialed eliould hn recorded m nriting. 
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For these lost purposes the most Berviceable art is the liring 
art of the time ; the particiilnr tastes of the people will be 
beat met, and their ijarticular ignorances best corrected, by 
poiuters labouring in the midst of them, more or less guided 
to the knowledge of wliat is wanted by the degree of sympathy 
with which their work is received. So tlien, generally, it should 
be the object of government, and of all patrons of nrt, to col- 
lect, BB far ns may be, the works of dead maaterB in pubhc 
galleries, arranging them so as to illustrate the liistory of iia- 
tion!', and the progress and influence of their arts ; and to 
encourage the private possession of the works of liring mas- 
ters. And the first and best way in which to encourage such 
private possession is, of course, to keep dovm the price of them 
as far as you can. 

I hope there are not a great many painters in the room ; if 
there are, I enti'eat their patience for the nest quarter of an 
hour : if tliey will bear with me for so long, I hope they will 
not, finally, be offended by what I am going to say. 

I repent, trusting to their indulgence in the interim, that 
the first object of our national economy, as respects the distri- 
bution of modem ai't, should he steadily and rationally to 
hmit its prices, since by doing so, you will pi-odiice two efiects ; 
you will make the painters produce more pictures, two or three 
instead of one, if they wish to make money ; and you will, by 
bringing good pictures within the reach of people of moderate 
income, excite the general interest of the nation in them, in- 
crease a thousandfold the demand for the commodity, and 
therefore its wholesome and natural production. 

I know how many objections must arise iu your minds at 
this moment to what I say; but you must bo aware that it is 
not possible for me in an hour to explain all the moral and 
conimei-cial bearings of such a principle as this. Only, believe 
me, I do not speak lightly ; I think I have considered all the 
objections which could be rationally brought forward, tliough 
I have time at present only to glance at the main one, namely, 
the idea that the high prices paid for modem pictures are 
either honourable, or serviceable, to the painter. So far from 
this being so, I beUeve one of the principal obstacles to th^ 
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profess of modem art to be the high prices given for good 
modem pictures. For obscn-e first tlie action of this liigb re- 
muneration on the artist's mind. If he "gets on," as it is 
called, catches the eye of the public, and especiaUy of the 
public of the upper clasaea, there ia hardl.v any limit to the 
fortune he may acquire ; so that, in his esirly years, his mind 
is naturally led to dwell on this worldly and wealthy eminence 
aa the main thing to be reached by his art ; if he finds that 
he is not gradually rising towards it, he thinia there ia some- 
thing wrong in bia work ; or, if he ia too proud to think that, 
still the bribe of wealth and honour warps him from his honest 
labour into efforts to attract attention ; and he gradually loses 
Ixith his power of mind and hia rectitude of purpose. This, ac- 
cording to the degree of avarice or ambition which exists in 
any painiier's mind, is the necessary influence upon him of the 
hope of great wealth and reputation. But the harm is still 
greater, in so far as the possibihty of attaining fortune of thia 
kind tempts people continually to become painters who have 
no real gift for the work ; and on whom these motives of mere 
worldly interest have exclusive influence ; — men who torment 
and abuse the patient workers, eclipse or thrust aside all deli- 
cat* and good pictures by their own gaudy and coarse ones, 
corrupt the taste of the public, and do the greatest amount of 
miachief to the schools of art in their day which it is possible 
for their capacities to effect ; and it ia quite wonderful how 
much mischief may be done even by amaJl capacity. If you 
could by any means succeed in keeping the prices of picturea 
down, you would throw all these disturbers out of the way nt 
once. 

Tou may perhaps think that this severe treatment would do 
more harm than good, by withdrawing the wholesome element 
of emulation, and giving no stimulus to exertion ; but I am 
sorrj- to say that artists will always be sufficiently jealous of 
one another, whether you pay them largo or low prices ; and 
as for stinmlus to exertion, believe me, no good work in this 
world was ever done for money, nor while the slightest 
thought of money aflfected the painter's mind. "Whatever 
idea of pecuniary value enters into liia thoughts aa he works. 
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will, in proportion to the distinctoess of its presence. s1iort«n 
Ilia power. A real painter will work for you exquisitely, if 
you give him, as I told you a little while ago, bread and water 
and salt ; and a bad painter will work badly and hastily, 
though you give liim a. pstlace to hve in, Eind a princedom to 
live upon. Turner got, in his earlier years, half-a-crown a 
day and hia supper {not bad pay, neither) ; and lie learned to 
paint upon that. And I believe that there is no clinuce ol 
art's truly flourishing in any countrj', until you make it a 
simple and plain husineaa, providing its masters with an ea^ 
coinpetenee, but rarely with anything more. And I say this, 
not because I despise the great painter, but because I honour 
him ; and I should no more think of adding to his respecta- 
bihty or happiness by giving him riches, than, if Shakeajieare 
or Milton were alive, I should think we added to their re- 
spectability, or were likely to get better work from them, by 
making them millionaires. 

But, observe, it is not only the painter himself whom you 
injure, by giving him too high prices ; you injure all the in- 
ferior painters of the day. If they are modest, they will bs 
discouraged and depressed by the feeling that their doings 
are worth so little, comparatively, in your eyes :— if proud, all 
their worst passions will be aroused, and the insult or oppro- 
brium which they will try to cast on their successful rival will 
not ouly afflict and wound him, but at last sour and harden 
him : he cannot pass through such a trial without grievous 
harm. 

That, then, is the effect you produce on the painter of mark, 
and on the inferior ones of his own standing. But you do 
worse than this ; you deprive yourselves, by what you give 
for the fashionable picture, of the power of helping the 
younger men who ai-e coming forward. Be it admitted, for 
argument's sake, if you are not convinced by what I have said, 
that you do no harm to the great man by paj-ing him well ; 
yet certainly you do him no special good. His reputation is 
established, and his fortune made ; he does not care whether 
you buy or not : he thinks he is rather doing you a favour 
than otherwise by letting you have one of his pictures at alL 
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All tbe good you do him is to help liim to buy a new pair ol 
ciu-riage horaee ; whereas, with that same sum which thus jou 
cast away, you might have relievfid tbe hearts aud presei-veJ 
the health of twenty young painters ; and if among those 
twenty, you but chanced on one in whom a true latent power 
had been hindered by his poverty, juat consider what a far- 
liranching, far-embracing good you have wrought with that 
lucky expenditure of yours, I say, " Consider it " in vain ; 
you cannot consider it, for you cannot concoive the sickness 
of the heart with which a young painter of deep feehng toils 
through bis first obscurity ; — his sense of tbe strong voice 
within him, which you will not hear ; — his vain, fond, wonder- 
ing witness to the things you will not see ; — his far away jier- 
ception of things that be coutd accomplish if he bad but peace 
and time, alt unapproachable and vanishing from bini, because 
no one will leave him peace or grant him lime : all bis friends 
falling back from him ; those whom he would most reverently 
obey rebuking and paralysing bim ; and last and worst of all, 
those who believe iu bim the most faithfully suffering by him 
tbe most bitterly ; — tbe wife's eyes, in their sweet ambition, 
shining brighter as the cheek wastes away ; and the little bps 
at his aide parched aud pale which one day, he knows, though 
be may never see it, will quiver so proudly when tbey name 
Ilia name, calling bim " our father." You deprive yourselves, 
by your large expenditure for pictures of mark, of the power 
of relieiing and retleeming this distress ; you injure the jiaint- 
er whom you pay so largely ;— and what, after all, have you 
done for yourselves, or got for yourselves ? It does not in 
tbe least follow tliat tbe hurried work of a fashionable paiuter 
will contain more for your money than the quiet work of some 
unknown man. In all probability, you will fiud, if you i-ashly 
purchase what is popular at a high price, that you have got one 
picture you don't care for, for a autn which would have bought 
twenty you would have delighted in. For remember always 
that tbe price of a picture by a living ai-tist, never represents, 
never cqtj represent, the quantity of labour or value in it. Its 
price represents, for the moat pai't, the degree of desire which 
tbe rich people of the country have to possess it. Once get 
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the wealthy classes to tmagiue tbat the posBeesioa of pic-ture* 
by a given artist adds to their " gentility," and there is no 
price which his work may not immediately reach, and for 
years maintain ; and in buying at that price, you are not get- 
ting value for youi' money, but merely disputing for victory 
in a contest of ostentation. And it is hai'dly ]K)8sible to 
spend your money in a worse or more wasteful way ; for 
though you may not be doing it for ostentation j-oursrlf, you 
are, by your pertinacity, nourishing the ostentation of others ; 
you meet them in their game of wealth, and continiie it for 
them ; if they had not found an opposite player, the game 
would have bees done ; for a proud man can find no enjoy- 
ment in possessing himself of what nobody disputes with 
him. So that by every farthing you give for a picture beyond 
its fair price — that is to say, the price which will pay the 
painter for his time — you are not only cheating yourself and 
buying vanity, but you are stimulating the vanity of othen ; 
pajiug, litei-ally, for the cultivation of pride. Tou may con- 
sider eveiy pound that you spend above the just price of a 
work of art, as an investment in a cargo of mental quick-lime 
or guano, which, being laid on the fields of liuman nature, id 
to grow a harvest of prida You are in fact ploughing and 
harrowing, in a most valuable part of your land, in order to 
reap the whirlwind ; you ai*e setting your hand stoutly to 
Job's agi-iculture, "Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and 
cockle instead of barley." 

Weil, but you will say, there is one advantage in high prices, 
which more than counterbalances all this mischief, namely, 
that by great reward we both urge and enable a painter to 
produce rather one perfect picture than many inferior one-s : 
and one perfect picture (so you tell us, and we believe it) ih 
worth a great number of inferior ones. 

It is so ; but you cannot get it by paying for iL A great 
work is only done when the painter gets into the humour 
for it, tikes his subject, and determines to paint it as well 
as he can, whether he is paid for it or not ; but bad work, 
and genei-ally the ivorst sort of bad work, is done when he 
is trying to produce a showy picture, or one that shall 
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appear to have aa much labour in it as sluiU be worth a high 

There ia, however, another poiut, and a still more important 
one, bearins on this matter of purehaae, than the keeping 
down of prices to a rational standard. And that ia, that you 
pay your prices into the hands of living men, and do not pour 
them into coffins. 

For observe that, as we arrange our payment of pictures at 
present, no artist's work is worth half its proper value while 
he is alive. The moment he dies, his pictures, if they 01*6 
good, reach double their former value ; but that rise of price 
represents simply a proiit made by tiie intelligent dealer or 
purchaser on his p^st pui'chases. So that the real facts of the 
matter are, that the British pubhc, spending a certain sum 
annually in art, determioeB that, of every thousand it pays, 
only five hundred shall go to the painter, or shall be at all 
coDcerned in the production of art ; and that the other five 
hundred shall be paid merely as a testimonial to the intelligent 
dealer, who knew what to buy. Now, testimonials are -very 
pretty and proper things, within due limits ; but testimonials 
to the amount of a hundred per cent, on the total espenditui'e 
is not good pohtical economy. Do not, therefore, in general, 
unless you see it to be necessary for its preservation, buy the 
picture of a dead artist, IE you fear that it may be espose<l 

* When this leclare tcm delivered, I gave Iiere Gome (lata for approx- 
imate eatimati-B of thu average value of good inodem pinlures of diSur- 
eot clasBes; but the subject ia tuD complicated to be adequately Created 
ta writing, trithout introducing more detail than tbo reader will have 
patience for. But I may slate roughlj, that prices above a hundred 
gnilieoa are in general exlravagaut for waler-colours, and above five 
hundred for oils. An aniHt almost alnays does irrong who puts more 
work than tbeflu prices will remunerate him for into any single canvas 
— hifl talent would be better employed iu paiuling two pictures than one 
so eial«rate. The water-colour pnintera also are getting into the liuhit 
of making their drawings too large, and in a measure attaohing tlieir 
price rallier to hreadlh and eitent ot touch than to thooghtful labour. 
OE conrie marked exceptions occiu' here and there, as in the case of 
John Lewis, whose drawings are wrought, with unfailing precision 
throughout, whatever their saai«. Hardly any price oai 
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to coniempt or neglect, buy it ; its price will then, probably, 
not be high ; if jou want to put it into a public gallery, 1 
it ; you nre Bure, then, that you do not speud your money 
selfishly : or, if you loved the roan's work while he was aUve, 



iiid bought it then, buy it also now, if yoi 



n see no living 



jrk equal to it. But if you did not buy it while the man 
waa hviug, never hiiy it after he is dead : you are then doing 
no good to him, and you are doing some slianie to yourself. 
Look aroimd you for pictures that you really like, and by 
buying which you can help some genius yet unperished — that . 
is the best atonement you can make to the one you have neg- . 
lected — and give to the living and strugghng painter at once 
wages, and testimonial 

So far then of the motives which should induce us to keep 
down the prices of modern art, and thus render it, as a private 
possession, attainable by greater numbers of people than at 
present. But we should strive to render it accessible to 
them in other ways also— chiefly by the permanent decora- 
tion of pubhc buildings ; and it is iu this field that I think we 
may look for the profitable means of providing that constant 
employment for young painters of which we were speaking 
last evening. 

Tlie first and most important kind of pubhc buildings which 
we are always sure to want, are schools : and I would ask yon 
to consider very carefully, whether we may not wisely intro- 
duce some great changes in the way of school decoration. 
Hitherto, as fur as I know, it has either been so difBcult to 
give all the education we wanted to our lads, that we have 
been obliged to do it, if at all, with cheap furniture in bare 
walls ; or else we have considei'cd tliat cheap fui^iiture and 
bai-e walls are a proper part of the means of etlucalion ; and 
supposed that boys learned best when they sat on hard forms, 
and had nothing but blank plaster about and above them 
whereupon to employ their spare attention ; also, thnt it was 
as welt they should he accustomed to rough and ugly con- 
ditions of things, partly by way of preparing them for the 
hardships of life, and partly tlint there might be the least pos- 
sible damage done to doors and forms, iu the event of their 
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becoming, during the master's absence, the fielils or inatru- 
luents of battle. All this is so far well and necessary, as it re- 
lutes to the training of conntry lads, and the first training of 
boys in general. But there certainly comes a period in the 
life of a well educated youth, in which one of the principal 
elements of his education is, or ought to be, to give him re- 
finement of hubita ; and not only to teach him the strong ex- 
ercises of which his frame is capable, but also to increase his 
bodily sensibility and refinement, and show him such small 
matters as the way of handling things properly, and treating 
them considerately. Not only so, but I believe the notion of 
fisiog the attention by keeping the room empty, is a wholly 
mistaken one : I think it is just in the emptiest room that the 
mind wanders most, for it gets restless, like a bird, for want 
ot a perch, and casts about for any possible means of getting 
oat and away. And even if it be fixed, by an effort, on the 
business in hand, that business becomes itself repulsive, more 
than it need be, by the vilenoss of its associations ; and many 
a study appears dull or painful to a boy, when it is pursued 
on a blotted deal desk, under a wall with nothing on it but 
scratches and pegs, which would have been pursued pleasantly 
enough in a curtained corner of his father's librarj", or at the 
lattice window of his cottage. Nay, my own belief is, that the 
best study of all ia the most beautiful ; and that a quiet glade 
of forest, or the nook of a liJie shore, are worth all the school- 
rooms in Christendom, when once you are post the multipli- 
cation table ; but be that as it may, there is no question at all 
but that a time ought to come in the life of a well trained 
youth, when he can sit at a writing table without wanting to 
throw the inkstand at his neighbour ; and when also he will 
feel more capable of certain efibrtsof mind with beautiful and 
refined forms about hira than with ugly ones. When tliat time 
comes he ought to be advanced into the decorated schools ; 
and this advance ought to be one of the important and hon- 
ourable epochs of his life. 

I have not time, however, to insist on the mere aerviceable- 
ness to our youth of refined architectural decoration, as such : 
for I want you to consider the probable influence of the par- 
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tieular kind of decoration which I wish jou to get for them, 
namely, historical painting. You know we have hitherto been 
in the habit of conveying all our historical knowledge, such 
se it is, by the ear only, never by the eye ; all our notions of 
tiinga being ostensibly derived from verbal description, not 
from sight. Now, I have no doubt that as we grow gradually 
wiser — and we iii-e doing so everj' day — we shall discover at 
last that the eye ia a nobler organ than the ear ; and that 
through the eye we must, in reality, obtain, or put into form, 
nearly all the useful information we are to have about tliis 
world. Even as the matter stands, you will find tlmt the 
knowledge which a boy is supposed to receive from verbal 
description is only available to him so far as in any under- 
hand way he gets a sight of the thing you are talking about. 
I remember well that, for many years of my life, the only no- 
tion I had of the look of a Greek knight was complicated be- 
tween recollection of a aniall engraving in my pocket Pope's 
Homer, and reverent stucly of the Horse-Goiarda And though 
I believe that most boya collect their ideas from more varied 
sources, and arrange them more carefully than I did ; still, 
whatever sources thej- seek must always be ocular : if they are 
clever boya, they -n-ilt go and look at the Greek vases and 
Sculptures in the British Museum, and at the weapons in our 
armouries — they will see what real armour is Uke in lustre, 
and what Greek ai-mour was like in form, and so put a fairly 
true image together, but still not, in ordinary cases, a very 
living or interesting one. Now, the use of your decorative 
painting would be, in myriada of ways, to animate their his- 
tory for them, and to put the living aspect of past things be- 
fore their eyes as faithfully as intelligent invention can ; so 
that the master shall have nothing to do but once to point to 
the schoolroom walls, and forever afterwards the meaning ot 
any word would be fised in a boy's mind in the best possible 
way. Is it a question of classical dress — what a tunic was 
like, or a chlamya, or a peplus? At this day, you have to 
point to some vile woodcut, in the middle of a dictionary 
page, representing the thing hung upon a stick ; but tlien, 
you would point to a hundred figures, wearing the actual 
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dress, in its fiery colours, in all tha actions of various stateli- 
nesB or strength ; you would uiiderstaud at once how it fell 
round the people's limbs as they stood, bow it drifted from 
tbeir shoulders as they went, bow it veiled their feices ae they 
wept, how it covered their heads in the day of battle. I^ok, 
it you want to see what a weapon is like, you refer, in like 
manner, to a numbered page, in which there are spear-heada 
in rows, and sword-hilts iu Bymmetrical groups ; and grad- 
ually tlio boy gets a dim mathematical notion how one scymi- 
tar is booked to the rigbt and another to tbe left, and one 
javelin has a knob to it and another none : while one glance 
at youi- good picture would show Lim, — and tbe first rainy 
afternoon in the schoolroom would forever fix in bis mind, — 
tbe look of tbe sword and spear as they fell or dew ; and how 
tbey piei-ced, or bent, or sbattei-ed — how men wielded tbem, 
and how men died by them. But far more tban all this, is it 
a question not of clothes or weapona, but of men ? bow can we 
sufficiently estimate tbe effect on tbe mind of a noble youth, 
at tbe time when tbe world opens to bim, of having faithful 
and touching representations put before bim of the acts and 
presences of great men — bow many a resolution, which would 
alter and esalt tbe whole course of bis after-life, might be 
formed, when in some dreamy twilight be met, through bis 
own tears, tbe fixed eyes of those shadows of the great dead, 
unescapable and calm, piercing to bis soul ; or fancied that 
their bps moved in dread reproof or soundless exhortation. 
And if but for one out of many this were true — if yet, in a 
few, yon could be sure that such influence bad indeed changed 
their thoughts and destinies, and turned tbe eager and reck- 
less youth, who would have cast away his energies on tbe race- 
horse or the gambling- table, to that noble life-race, that holy 
life-hazard, which should win all glory to himself and all good 
to bia country — would not that, to some purpose, be " politi- 
cal economy of art ? " 

And observe, there could be no monotony, no eihauatible- 
ness, in tbe scenes required to be thus portrayed. Even if 
there were, and you wanted for every school in tbe kingdom, 
one death of Leonldos ; one battle of Mumthou ; one death of 
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Cleobis and Bito ; there need not therefore be more monotooj 
in your art thau there was in the repetition of a given cycle of 
Hubjects by the religious painters of Italy. But we ought not 
to admit a cycle at nil. For though we had aa many great 
schools aa we have great cities (one day I hope we shall lia%-e). 
centuries of painting would not exhaust, in all the number of 
them, the noble and pathetic subjects which might be chosen 
from the history of even one noble untioD. But, beside this, 
you will not, in a little while, limit your youths* studies to so 
narrow fields as you do now. There will come a time — ^I am 
sure of it — when it will be found that the same practical re- 
sults, both in mental discipline, and in political philosophy, 
are to be attained by the accurate study of medijcval and 
modem as of ancient history ; and that the facts of medL'pval 
and modem history are, on the whole, the most important to 
us. And among these noble groups of constellated schools 
which I foresee arising in our England, I foresee also that there 
will be ihvided fields of thought ; and that while each will gixe 
its scholars a great general idea of the world's history, such as 
all men should possess — each will also take upon itself, as ite 
own special duty, the closer study of the course of eventa in 
some given place or time. It will review the rest of history, 
but it will exhaust its own special field of it ; and found ita 
moral and political teaching on the most perfect possible analy- 
sis of the results of human conduct in one place, and at one 
epoch. And then, the galleries of that school will be painted 
with the historical scenes belonging to the age which it has 
chosen for its special study. 

So far, then, of art as you may apply it to that great series of 
public buildings which you devote to the education of youth. 
The nest large class of pubUe buildings in which we should 
introduce it, is one which I think a few years more of national 
progress will render more serviceable to us than they have 
been lately. I mean, buildings for the meetings of guilds of 
trades. 

And here, for the last time, I must again interrupt the 
of our chief inquiry, in order to state one other principle of 
political economy, which is perfectly simple and indisputable; 
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but which, nevertheless, we continually get into commercial 
embarrassments for waut of imderatandiug ; and not only so, 
but suffer much Lindrimce iu our commercial discoveries, be- 
cause many of our business men do not practically admit it. 

Supposing half a dozen or a dozen men were cast ashore 
from a wreck on an uninhabited island, and left to tbeir own 
resources, one of course, according to his capacity, would be 
set to one buainess and one to another ; the strongest to dig 
and to cut wood, and to build huts for the rest: the most 
dexterous to make shoes out of bark and coats out of skins ; 
the best educated to look for iron or lead in the rocks, and 
to plan the channels for the irrigation of the fields. But 
though their labours were thus naturally severed, that small 
group of shipwrecked men would understaud well enough 
that the speediest progress was to bo made by helping each 
other, — not by opposing each other : and they would know 
that this help could only be properly given so long as they 
were frank and open in their relations, and the difficulties 
which each lay under properly explained to the rest. So that 
OUT appearance of secresy or sepiirateneBa in the actions of any 
of them would instantly, and justly, be looked upon with sus- 
picion by the rest, as the sign of some selfish or foolish pro- 
ceeding on the part of tlie individual. If, for instance, the 
scientific man were found to have gone out at night, unknown 
to the rast, to alter the sluices, the others would think, and in 
all probahihty rightly think, that he wanted to get the best 
supply of water to his own deld ; and if the shoemaker re- 
fused to show them where the bark grew which he made the 
sandals of, they would naturally think, and in all probability 
rightly think, that he didn't want them to see bow much there 
W.is of it, and that he meant to ask from them more com and 
potatoes in exchange for bis sandals than the trouble of mak- 
ing them deserved. And thus, although each man would have 
a portion of time to himself in which he was allowed to do 
what he chose without let or inquiry, — so long as he was work- 
ing in that particular business which he had undertaken for 
the common benefit, any secresy on Lis part would be imme- 
diately supposed to mean mischief ; and would require to be 
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accounted for, or put an end to : and this all the more because [ 
whatever the work might be, certainly there would be difficul' 
ties about it which, when once they were well expiained, might 
be more or less done away with by the help of the real ; bo 
that assuredly eveiy one of them would advance with his la- 
bour not only more happily, but more profitably and quickly, 
by having no secreta, and by frankly bestowing, and frankly 
receiving, bucL help na lay in hia way to get or to give. 

And, juat aa the beat and richeat result of wealth and happi- 
ness to the whole of them, would follow on their perseverance 
in euch a system of frank communication and of helpful la- 
bour ;— so precisely the worst and poorest residt would be 
obtained by a system of aecreay and of enmity : and each 
man's happiness and wealth would assuredly be diminished in 
proportion to the degree in which jealousy and concealment 
became their social and economical priuciplea. It would not, 
iu the long run, bring good, but only evil, to the man of sci- 
ence, if, inatead of telling openly where he had found good 
ii'ou, he carefully concealed every new bed of it, that he might 
ask, in exchange for the rare ploughshare, more com from the 
fanner, or in exchange for the rude needle, more labour from 
the aempsti-ess : and it would not ultimately bring good, but 
only evil, to the farmers, if they sought to bum each other's 
cornstaoks, that they might raiae the value of their grain, or 
if the aempstresses tried to break each other's needles, that 
each might get all the stitching to herself. 

Now, these laws of human action are precisely as authorita- 
tive in their appheation to the conduct o£ a million of men, as 
to tiat of sis or twelve. All enmity, jealousy, opposition, and 
secresy are wholly, and iu all circumatancea, destructive in their 
nature — not productive ; and all kindness, fellowship, and com- 
municative nesa are invariably productive iJi their operation, — 
not destructive ; and tlie cvi! principles of opposition and ex- 
clusivenesa are not rendered leas fatal, but more fatal, by their 
acceptance among large masses of men ; more fatal, I say, ex- 
actly in proportion as their influence is more secret For 
though the opposition does always its own simple, necessary, 
direct quantity of harm, and withdraws always its own simplSj 
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necessary, measurable quantity of wealth from tbe sum pos- 
sessed by the community, yet, in proixirtiou to the size o( 
the comiuuuity, it Uoea auother and more re&ned miscliief 
than this, by concealing its own fatality under aspects of 
mercantile complication and expediency, and giwng rise to 
multitudee of false theories based on a mean belief in 
narrow and immediate appearances of good done here and 
there by things which have the universal and everlasting nat- 
ure of eviL So that the time and powers of the nation ai-e 
wasted, not only in wretched struggling against each other, 
but in vain complaints, and groundless disco u rage meu Is, and 
empty investigations, and useless experiments in laws, and 
elections, and inventions ; vith hope always to pull wisdom 
through some new-shaped slit in a ballot-bos, and to drag 
prasperity down out of the clouds along some new knot of 
electi'ic wire ; wliile all the while "Wisdom stands caUing at 
the comers of the streets, and the blessing of heaven waits 
ready to rain down upon us, deeper than the rivers and 
broader than the dew, if only we will obey the firat plain prin- 
ciples of humanity, and the first plain precepts of the skies ; 
"Execute true judgment, aud show mercy and compassion, 
every man to his brother ; and let none of you imagine evil 
against his brother in your heart" • 

* It vauld be well if, inElood of prencblng conlEaaally aboot the doc- 
trine qF faith aiti] good works, our clergymen would Bimjilj enplain to 
their people s littlo what good works uiesn. Thore is not r chapter in 
all the book we profess U> believe, more epeciallj', and SlrecUj written 
for England, than the second of Habftkkuk, and I never in all my life 
heard one of its practical texts pruacliud from. I sappoBe tbe clergymen 
are all afraid, and know tbat their Rocks, while they will sit quite po- 
litely to hear sjliogisma out of the epistle to tlio Komnna, would get rest- 
ive directly if they ever pressed a practical text home to them. Butws 
should haTe no mercantile caUwlropbea, aud no dislrBasful pauperism, it 
we only read often, aud took to lieart, those plain words : " Yea, also, 
becaase he is a proud man. neither keepeth at home, who enlargeth his 
desire as hell, and cannot be satisfied, — Shall not all these take up n 
parable against him, and a tnnnting proverb against him. and say, 
' Woe to him that increaseth that which is not his : and to him 
that hiilflh himidf irilh t/ii'lc cLiy.' " (What a glorioos history, in one 
metaphor, of the life of a man gri.-edy ofifottune.) " Woe to him that 
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Tberefore, I believe moBt firmly, tbat as the laws of naiional 
prosperity get familiar to us, we shall more and more cast our 
toil into social and communicative systems ; and that one c 
the first means of our doing so, will be the rc-establishicg 
guilds of everj' important trade in a Tital, not formal, condi- 
tion ;— that there will be a great council or govercment liousa 
for the members of every trade, built in whatever town of the 
kingdom occupies itself principally in such trade, with minor 
council-Lalla in other cities ; and to each council-hnll, officers 
attached, whose first business may be to examine into the cir- 
cumstances of every operative, in that trade, who chooees to 
report himself to them when out of work, and to set him to 
work, if he is indeed able and willing, at a fixed rate of wages, 
detciTnined at regular periods in the council-meetings ; and 
whose nest duty may be to bring reports before the council 
of all impi-ovements made in the business, and means of ita 
extension : not allowing private patents of any kind, but mak- 
ing all improvements available to every member of the guild, 
only allotting, after successful trial of them, a certain reward 
to the inventors. 

For IheBC, and many otlier such purposes, such halls will 
be again, I trust, fuUy established, and then, in the paintings 
and decorations of them, especial effort ought to be made to 
express the tvorthiness and honourableness of the trade for 
whose members they are founded. For I believe one of the 
worst symptoms of modern society to be, its notion of great 
inferiority, and ungentle manliness, as necessarily belonging 
to the character of a tradesman. I believe tradesmen may be, 
ought to be— often are, more gentlemen than idle and useless 
people : and I beheve that art may do noble work by record- 
ing in the hall of each trade, the semces which men belong- 

coveletb nn evil oovetousnegg that he ranj set his oest on liigh. Woetn 
him that buildcth a town with blood, and stabliBbeth a i^it; b? iniqait^. 
Behold, \s it not of the Lord of Hosts llint tlii> pvoplu shall labour in tba 
vtrj fire, ajid the people Bhall weary llieraselves for very vanitj?" 

The Americans, ivbo Lave been Htndiug out ships with ibam bolt 
heads on their tlml>ers, and oa\y half their bolts, may meditate ou 
that "buildelh a tonu irith blood." 
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ing to that trade have done for their country, both preserving 
the portraits, and recording the important incidents in the 
hvea, of those who have made great advanceB in commerce 
and civilization. I cannot follow out this subject, it branches 
too far, and iu too many directions ; besides, I have no doubt 
you will at once see and accept the truth of the main princi- 
ple, and be able to think it out for yourselves. I would fain 
also have said something of what might be done, iu the same 
manner, for almshouses and hospitals, and for what, as I shall 
try to explain in notes to this lecture, we may hope to see, 
some day, established with a different meaning in tlieir name 
than that tkey now bear — workhouses ; but I have detained you 
too long already, and cannot permit myself to trespass fartlier 
on your patience except only to recapitulate, in closing, the 
simple principles respecting wealth, which we have gathered 
during the course of our inquiry ; principles which are noth- 
ing more than the literal and pi-aotical acceptance of the say- 
ing, which is in all good meu's mouths ; namely, tliat they arc 
stewards or ministers of wliatever talents oi'e entrusted to 
them. Only, is it not a strange thing, that while we more or 
less accept the meaning of that saj-ing, so long as it is con- 
sidered metaphorical, we never accept its meaning in its own 
terms? You know tbe lesson is given us under the form of a 
story about money. Money was given to the servants to make 
use of : tbe unprofitable servant dug in the earth, and hid his 
Lord's money. Well, we, in our poetical and spiritual appli- 
cation of this, say, that of course money doesn't mean money, 
it means wit, it means intellect, it means influence in higli 
quarters, it means everything iu the world except itself. And 
do not you see what a pretty and pleasant come-off there is 
for most of us, in this spirituul application ? Of course, if we 
had wit, we would use it for the good of our fellow-creatures. 
But wo haven't wit. Of course, if we bad influence with the 
bishops, we would use it for the good of the Cliurch ; but we 
haven't any influence with the bishops. Of course, if we had 
political power, we would use it for the good of the nation j 
but we have no political power ; we have no talents entrusted 
to us of any sort or kind. It is true we Lave a little money, 
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but the parable can't poBsibly mean anvtliiiig bo vnlgar aa 
money ; our mouey's our own. 

I believe, if you tliink scnoualy of this matter, you will /eel 
that the first and most literul application is just as nece^iaij 
a one aa any other — that the story does Terr speciallj mean 
what it says— plain money ; anil that the reason we don't at 
once believe it does 60, is a sort of tacit idea that while 
thought, wit, and intellect, and all power of birtli and posi- 
tion, are indeed (/K^n to us, and, tbeiefore, to be laid oat for 
the Giver, — our wealth has not been given to us ; but we 
hare worked for it, and have a riglit to spend it as we cboose. 
I think you will 6nd that is the real substance of our under- 
standing in this matter. Beauty, we say, is given by God — 
it is a talent ; strength is given by God — it is a talent ; posi- 
tion is given by Goil— it is a talent ; but money is proper 
wages for our dny's work — it is not a talent, it is a duo. We 
may justly fpend it ou ourselves, if we have worked for it. 

And there would be some shadow of excuse for this, were 
it not that the very power of making the money is itself only 
one of the applications of that intellect or strength which we 
confer to bo talents. A^Tiy is one man richer than another ? 
Because he is more industrious, more persevering, and more 
sagacious. Well, who made him more persevering and luore 
sagacious thau others? That power of endurance, that quick- 
ness of apprehension, that calmness of judgment, which en- 
able him to seize the opportunities that others lose, and ))er- 
mst In the lines cf conduct in which others fail— are these not 
talents ? — are they not in the present state of the world, among 
the most distinguished and influential of mental gifts ? And 
is it not wonderful, that while we should be utterly ashamed 
to use a superiority of body, in order to thrust our weaker 
companions aside from some place of advantage, we unhesi- 
tatingly use our superiorities of mind to thrust tliem back 
from whatever good that strength of mind con attain. You 
would be indignant if you saw a strong man walk into a the- 
atre or a lecture-room, and, calmly choosing the best place, 
take hiu feeble neighbour by the shoulder, and turn him out 
of it into the back seats, or the street You would be equally 
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indigunnt if j'ou saw a stout fellow thrust hiiDSelf up to a 
table where some hungry children were being fed, iind reach 
bis ox\a over their beads aud take their bread from them. But 
you are not the least indignant if when it man has etoutnesa 
of thought and swiftness of capacity, and, instead of being 
long-armed only, has the much greater gift of being long- 
headed — you think it perfectly just that he should use hie intel- 
lect to tjike the breoil out of the mouths of oU the other men 
in the town who are of the same trade with him ; or use hia 
breadth and sweep of sight to gather some branch of the com- 
merce of the country into one great cobweb, of which he la 
himseU to be the central spider, making every thread vibrate 
with the points of hia claws, and commanding every avenue 
with the facets of his eyes. TTou see no injustice in this. 

But there is injustice ; aud, let lie trust, one of which hon- 
ourable men will at no very distant period disdain to be 
guilty. In some degree, however, it ia indeed not unjust ; iu 
some degree it is necessary and intended. It ia assuredly just 
that idleness should be surpassed by energy ; that the widest 
iuflueuce should be possessed by those who are best able to 
wield it ; and that a wise man, at the end of his career, should 
be better off than a fool. But for that reason, is the fool to 
be wretched, utterly crushed down, and left iu all the sufTer- 
ing which his conduct aud capacity naturally inflict 1— Not so. 
What do you suppose fools were made for ? That you might 
tread upon them, aud starve them, and get the better of them 
in every possible way 1 Bj' no means. They wei-e made that 
wise people might take care of thoni. That is the true aud 
plain fact concerning the relations of every strong and wise 
inpTi ia the world about him. He baa his strength given him, 
not that he may crush the weak, but that he may support 
and guide them. In his own household he is to be Uie guide 
and the support of his children ; out of his household he is 
still to be the father, that is, the guide and support of the 
weak and the poor ; not merely of the meritoriously weak and 
the innocently poor, but of the guiltily and punishably poor ; 
of the men who ought to have known better — of the poor who 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. It is nothing to give pen- 
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sion and cottage to the widow who has lost her son ; it ia 
nothing to give food and medicine to the workman 'who has 
broken his arm, or the decrepit woman wasting in sicknesH, 
But it is something to use your time and atrengtli to war with 
the waywardness and though Uessnesa uf maoldiKl ; to keep 
the erring workman in your service till you have made hir" on 
unerring one ; and to direct your fellow-merehaut to the op- 
portunity which his dulnesa would have lost. This is much ; 
but it is yet more, when you have fully achieved the superior- 
ity which is due to you, and acquired the wealth which ia ILo 
fitting reward of your sagacity, if you solemnly accept the re- 
sponsibility of it, as it is the helm and guide of labour far 
and near. For you who Lave it in your hands, ai-e in reaUty 
the pilots of the power oud effort of the State. It is entrusted 
to you as an authority to be used for good or evil, juat as com- 
pletely as kingly authority was ever given to a prince, or mil- 
itary command to a captain. Anil, according to the quantity 
of it that you have in your hands, you are the arbiters of the 
will and work of Englanil ; and the whole issue, whether the 
work of the State shall suffice for the State or not, depends 
Upon you. You may stretch out jour sceptre over the heaths 
of the EngUsh labourers, and say to them, as tbey stoop to ila 
waving, "Subdue this obstAcle that has baffied our Others, 
put away this plague that consumes our children ; water 
these dry places, plough these desert ones, carry this food to 
those who are in hunger ; carry this light to those who are in 
darkness ; carry this life to those who are in death ; " or on 
the other side you may say to her labourers: "Here am I ; 
this [XJWer is in my hand ; come, build a mound here for me 
to be throned upon, high and wide ; come, make crowns for 
my head, that men may see them shine from far away ; come, 
weave tapestries for my feet, that I may tread softly on the 
silk and purple ; come, dauce before me, that I may Iw gay ; 
and sing sweetly to me, that I may slumber ; so shall I live in 
joy, and die in honour." And better than such an honourable 
death, it were that the day had perished wherein we were 
born, and the night in which it was said there is a child coiy 
ceired. 
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I truet that in a little while, there will be few of our rich 
meii who, through careiessnesa or covetouBuesB, thus forfeit 
the glorioua office which is intendeil for their handa. I said, 
just now, that wealth ill-used was as the net of the spider, en- 
taagling and destroying ; but wealth well used, is as the net 
of the sacred fisher who gathei's souls of men out of the deep. 
A time will come — I do not think even now it is far from us 
— when this golden net of the world's wealth will bo spread 
abroad as the flaming meshes of moruing cloud we over the 
sky ; bearing with them the joy of light and the dew of the 
moniiiig, as well as the summons to honournblo aud peaceful 
toil. 'What less eau we hope from your wealth than this, 
rich men of England, when once you feel fully how. by the 
strength of your possessions — not, observe, by the exhaustion, 
but by the administration of them and the power — you can 
direct the acts, — command the energies — hiform the igno- 
rance,— prolong the existence, of the whole human race ; and 
how, even of worldly wisdom, which man employs faithfully, 
it is true, not only that her ways are pleasantness, but that 
her paths are peace ; and that, for all the children of men, as 
well as for those to whom she is given, Lengtli of days are in 
her right hand, as in her left hand Biches and Honour ? 
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Kote, p. 150.^" FaJhei-ly authority." 

This statement could not, of course, be heard without dis- 
pleasure b; a certain claes of politicians ; and in oue of the 
notices of these lectures given in the IVIanchester joumalB at 
the time, endeavour was made to get quit of it by referring 
to the Divine authority, as the only Paternal power with re- 
spect to which men were truly styled " brethren." Of course 
it ia so, and, equally of course, all butnan government ia noth- 
ing else than the executive expression of this Divine author- 
ity. The moment govemmeut ceaeea to be the practical en- 
forcement of Divine law, it is tyranny ; and the meaning which 
I attach to the words, "paternal government," is in more 
extended terms, simply this — "The executive fulfilment, by 
formal methods, of the will of the Father ot mankind respect- 
ing His children." I could not give such a definition of Gov- 
ernment as this in a popular lecture ; and even in written 
form, it will necessarily suggest many objections, of which I 
must notice and answer the mowt probable. 

Only, in order to avoid the recun-ence of such tiresome 
phrases as " it may be answered in the second place," and " it 
will be objected in the third place," &o,, I will ask the read- 
er's leave to arrange the discussion in the form of simple dia- 
logue, letting 0. stand for objector, and It. for response. 

0. — You define your paternid government to be the execu- 
tive fulfilment, by formal human methods, of the Divine will. 
But, assuredly, that will cannot stand in need of aid or ex- 
pression from human bws. It cannot fail of its fulfilments 

Ji. — In the final sense it cannot ; and in that sense, men 
who are committing murder and stealing are fulfilling the will 
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of QaA. OB much as tbe best and kindest people in tlie world. 
But in the hmited and present senee, the only sense vitli 
which i(« have anything to do, God's will concerning man ia 
fuliilled by some men, and thwarted by others. And those 
men who either persuade or enforce the doing of if, stand 
towitrda those who aro rebellious against it exactly in the 
position of faithful children in a family, who, when the father 
is out of sight, either compel or persuade the rest to do aa 
their father would have them, were he present ; and in so far 
as they are espreaaing and maintaining, for the time, the pa- 
ternal authority, tbey exercise, in the exact sense in which I 
mean the phrase to be understood, paternal government over 
the rest 

0. — But, if Providence has left a. liberty to man in many 
things io order to prove him, why should hnman law abridge 
that liberty, and take upon itself to compel whnt the great 
Lawgiver does not compel? 

/.'. — It is confessed, in the enactment of any law whatso- 
ever, that human lawgivers have a right to do this. For, if 
you have no right to abridge any of the liberty which Provi- 
dence has left to man, you have no tight to punish any one for 
committing murder or robbery. You ought to leave them to 
the punishment of God and Nature. But if you think your- 
self under obUgation to punish, as far as human laws can, the 
violation of the will of God by these great sins, you are cer- 
tainly under the same obligation to punish, with proportion- 
ately less punishment, the violation of His will in less sina 

O. — No ; you must not attempt to punish less aius by law, 
because you cannot properly define nor ascertain them. 
Everybody can determine whetlier murder has been committed 
or not, but you cannot determine how far people have been 
unjust or cruel in minor matters, and therefore cannot make 
or execute laws concerning minor matters. 

R. — If I propose to you to punish faults which cannot be 
defined, or to execute laws which cannot be made equitable, 
reject the laws I propose. But do not generally object to the 
principle of law. 

0. — Yes ; I generally object to the principle of law as ap- 
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plied to minor thingB ; because, if j-ou could succeed (which 
you caimot) in regulating the entire conduct of men by law 
iu little things ua well as great, you would take away from 
huuau life iill its probatioDory character, and render many 
\-irtues and pleasures impossible. You would reduce virtue 
tn the movement of a machine, instead of the act of a spirit. 

7i, — Youhave juat said, parenthetic aUy, and I fully and will- 
ingly admit it, that it is impossible to regulate all minor mat- 
tera by law. Is it not probable, therefore, that the degree in 
which it iapoasiWe to regulate them by it, is also the degree 
in which it is right to regulate them by it? Or what other 
means of judgment will you employ, to separnte the things 
which ought to be foi-mally regulated from the things which 
ought not? You admit that great ains should be legally re- 
))reased ; but you say that small sins sliould not be legally re- 
pressed. How do you distinguish between great and small 
sins ; and how do you intend to determine, or do you in prac- 
tice of daily life determine, on what occasion you should com- 
pel people to do right, and on what occasion you should leave 
them the option of doing wraug? 

O. — I think yoH cannot njake any accurate or logical dis- 
tinction in such matters ; but that common sense and instinct 
have, in all civilizeil nations, indicated certain crimes of great 
Bocinl harmfulnesa, such aa murder, theft, adulter}', slander, 
and such like, which it is projier to I'epress legally ; and that 
common sense and instinct indicate also the kind of crimes 
which it is proper for laws to let alone, such as miserliness, 
ill-natured speaking, and many of those commercial dishonea- 
tieswhicb I have a notion you want your paternal government 
to interfere with. 

R. — Pray do not alarm yourself about what my paternal 
government is likely to interfere with, but keep to the matter 
in hand. You say that " common sense and instinct " have, 
in all civilized nations, distinguiahcfl between the ains that 
ought to be legally dealt with and that ought not Do you 
mean that the laws of all civilized nations we pei-fect? 

O.— No; certainly not 

&— Or that theyai-B perfect at least in their discrimination 
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of wliat crimes tliey sbould ileal with, anil wliat 
should let alone ? 

0. — No ; not exactly. 

if.— What do you mean then ? 

O. — I mean that the general tendency is right in the Inwa 
of civilized nations ; and that, in due course of time, natural 
sense and instinct point out the matters they should bo 
brought to bear upon. And each question of legislation must 
be madf) a separate subject of inquiry as it presents itself : 
you cannot fis any gGnernl principles about what should be 
dealt with legally, and what should not. 

R — Supposing it to be so, do you think there are any 
points in which our English legislation is capable of amend- 
ment, as it bears on commercial and economical matters, in 
this present time? 

0. — Of course I do. 

R. — Well, then, let us discuss these together quietly ; and 
if the points that I want amended seem to you incapable of 
amendment, or not in need of amendment, say so : but don't 
object, at starting, to the mere proposition of applying law to 
things which have not had law applied to tliem before. Tou 
have admitted the fitness of ray expression, " paternal govern- 
nieut : " it only has beeu, and remains a question between us, 
how far such governmeut should extend. Perhaps you would 
hke it only to regulate, among the children, the length of their 
lessons ; and perhaps I should hke it also to regulate the 
hardness of their cricket-halls : but cannot you wait quietly 
till you know what I want it to do, before quarrelling with 
the thing itself ? 

0. — No ; I cannot wait quietly : in fact I don't see any use 
in beginning such a discussion at all, because I am quite snre 
from the first, lliat you want to inediUe with things that you 
have no business with, and to interfere with healUjy liberty 
of action in all sorts of ways ; and I know that you can't pro- 
pose any laws that would be of real use,* 

* If the reader \i displeased with me for putting tliis foolish speech 
into hie mouth, I entreat liis pardon ; but hu may \>a assured tliKt it iea 
Bpeecli wJilcli would he m^e bjr tu&uy people, and the substajice of 
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R. — If you indeed know that, you would be wrong to lieai 
me any fartlier. But if you are only in painful doubt about 
tue, which uakea you unwilling to run the risk of wasting 
your time, I will t«ll you beforehand what I really do think 
about this same liberty of action, namfely. that whenever we 
can make a perfectly equitable Law about any matter, or even 
a law securing, on the whole, more just couJuct than unjust, 
we ought to make that law ; and that Uiere will yet, on these 
conditions, always remain a number of matters respecting 
which legalism and formalism are impossible ; enough, and 
more than enough, to exercise all human powers of individual 
judgment, and afford all kinds of scope to individual character. 
I think tills ; but of course it can only be proved by separate 
examination of the possibilities of formal I'estraint in each 
given field of action ; und these two lectures ore nothing more 
than a sketch of such a detailed examination in one field, 
namely, Uiat of art. You will find, however, one or two other 
remarks on such possibilities in the next note. 



Note 2d, p. 151. — " Right to public support." 
It did not appear to me desirable, in the course of the 
spoken lecture, to enter into details or offer suggestions on 
tbe questions of the regulation of labour aud distribution of 
relief, aa it would have been impossible to do bo without 
touching on many disputed or disputable points, not easily 
handled before a general audience. But I must now supply 
what is wanting to make my general statement clear. 

I believe, in the first place, that no Christian nation has any 
business to see one of its members in distresa without helping 
him, though, perhaps, at tbe same time punishing him : help, 
of course — iu nine cases out of ten — meaning guidance, much 
more than gift, and, therefore, interference with liberty, 

irhich would be tacitly felt bv many more, at this point of the diecus- 
Eioa. 1 have really tried, up to this poiut, lo makH the ohjeotor &a in- 
letligunt a person aa it i^ possible for ou author to imogiua anjrbod/ to 
be, who (lillerB with Uiia. 
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When a peasant mother sees one of her careless cliiltlren fall 
into a ditch, her firet pi'oceeding is to pull him out ; her 
second, to box his ears ; her third, ordioarilj*, to lead iiiiu 
carefully a little way by the hand, or send bim home for the 
rest of the day. The child usually cries, and very often woulil 
cleaily prefer remaining in the ditch ; and if he understood 
any of the terms of politics, would certainly express resent- 
ment at the interference with his individual liberty ; but the 
mother has done her duty. Whereas the usual call of the 
mother nation to any of her children, under such circum- 
stances, has lately been nothing more than the foxhuiiter's, — 
"Stay still there ; I shall clear you." And if wo always rciuU 
clear them, their requests to be left in muddy independence 
might be sometimes allowed by Mnd people, or their cries for 
help disdained by unkind ones. But we can't clear them. 
The whole nation is, in fact, bound together, as men are by 
ropes on a glacier— if one falls, the rest must either lift him 
or drag htm along with them * as dead weight, not without 
much increase of danger to themselves. And the law of right 
being manifestly in thia, as, whether manifestly or not, it is 
always, the law of prudence, the only question is, how this 
wholesome help and interference are to be administered. 

The first interference should be in education. In order that 
men may be able to support themselves when they are grown, 
their strength must be properly developed while they are 
youug ; and the state should always see to this— not allowing 
their health to be broken by too early labour, nor their powers 
to be wasted for want of knowledge. Some questions con- 
nected with this matter are noticed farther on under the head 
" trial schools : " one point I must notice here, that I believe 
all youths of whatever i-onk, ought to learn some manual trade 
thoroughly ; for it is quite wonderful how much a man's views 

*It is very curious to watch the efforts of twosliopkoeperBto ruinewh 
other, neither baviug tlie leaht iiiua thnt his ruined ueigliboiir moat 
Ltu&lly be supported at liia own expense, with An Increase of poor 
md that tbu contest between tliem is not iu reality wliioh sh>l! 
-ytliing fur itimaelf, hut which shall first take upon himself and 
gratuitous niniiiteiiaucc^ of thu othur'ii facuily. 
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of life are cleared by tlie attainment of the capacity of doing 
any one thing well witlj his hands and arme. For a long time, 
-what right life there was in the upper elassea of Europe de- 
pended in no amall degree on the necessity which each man 
wiiB under of being able to fence ; nt this day, the most use- 
ful things which boya learn at public schools, are, I belieTe, 
riding, rowing, and cricketing. But it would be far better 
that members of Parliament should be able to plough straight, 
and make a horseshoe, than only to feather oars neatly or 
point their toea prettily in stirrups. Then, in hterary and 
scientific teaching, the great point of economy is to give the 
discipline of it through knowledge which will immediately 
bear on practical life. Our literary work has long been econom- 
ically useless to U3 because too much concerned with dead 
languages ; and our scientific work wiU yot, for some time, be 
a good deal lost, because scientific men are too fond or too 
yain of their systems, and waste the student's lime in en- 
deavouring to give him large views, and make him perceive 
interesting connections of facts ; when there is not one student, 
no, noi' one man, iti a thousand, who can feel the beauty of a 
system, or even take it clearly into his head ; but nearly all 
men can understand, and most will be interested in, the facta 
which bear on daily life. Botanists have discovered some 
wonderful connection between nettles and figs, which a cow- 
boy who will never see a ripe fig in his life need not be at all 
troubled about ; but it will be interesting to him to know what 
effect nettles have on hay, and what taste they will give to por- 
ridge ; and it will give liim neaily a new life if he can be got 
but once, in n spring-time, to look well at the beautiful circlet 
of the white nettle blossom, and work out with his school- 
master the curves of its petals, and the way it is set on Jls 
central mast So, the principle of chemical equivalents, beau- 
tiful as it is, matters far less to a peasant boy, and even to 
most sons of gentlemen, than their knowing how to find 
whether the water is wholesome in the back-kitchen cistern, 
or whether the seven-acre field wants sand or chalk. 

Having, then, directed the studies of our youth so as to 
make them pi-actically sernceable men at the time of their 
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entrancQ into life, tbat entntDco should always be ready for 
them in cases where their private ciruumBtaDceB present no 
opening. There ought to be government eatablialimenta for 
every trade, in which all youths who desired it should be re- 
ceived ns apprentices on their leaving school ; and men thrown 
out of work received at all timesi. At these government 
manufactories the discipliue should be strict, and the wages 
ateady, not varybg at oil in proportion to the demand for the 
article, but only in proportion to the price of food ; the com- 
modities produced being laid up in store to meet sudden de- 
mnnds, and sudden fluctuations in prices prevented :— that 
gradual and necessary fluctuation only being allowed which is 
properly consequent on larger or more limited supply of raw 
material and other natural causes. When there was a visible 
tendency to produce a glut of any commodity, that tendency 
should be checked by directing the youth at the government 
schools into other trades ; and the yearly surplus of com- 
modities should be the principal means of government pro- 
vision for the [Kjor. That provision should be large, and not 
disgraceful to them. At present there are very strange 
notions in the public mind respecting the receiving of alms: 
most people are willing to take them in the form of a pension 
from government, but unwilling to take them in the form of a 
pension from their parishea. There may be some reason for 
this singular prejudice, in the fact of the government pension 
being usually given as a definite acknowledgment of some ser- 
vice done to the country ; — but the parish pension is, or 
ought to be, given precisely on the same terms. A labourer 
serves his coimtry with his spade, just as a man in the middle 
ranks of life serves it with his sword, pen, or lancet ; if the 
sen-ice is less, and therefore the wages during health less, 
then the reward, when health is broken, may be less, but not, 
therefore, less honourable ; ond it ought to be quite as natural 
and straightforward a matter for a labourer to take his pen- 
sion from his parish, because he has deserved well of his 
parish, as for a man in higher rank to take bis pension from 
his country, because he has deserved well of his country. If 
there be any disgrace in coming to the parish, because it may 
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impi; improviclenee in early life, much more is there disgrace 
in coming to the govemtoent ; since improvidence is far leas 
justifiable Id a. highly educated thjin iu an imperfectly edu- 
cated man ; and far less justifiable in a high rank, where ex- 
trav^ance mi'st have been luxury, than in a low rank, where 
it may only have been comfort. So that the real fact of the 
matter iH, that people will take alms delightedly, consisting of 
a carriage and footmen, because those do not look like alms 
to the people in the street ; but they will not take alms con- 
sisting only of bread and water and coals, because everybody 
would understand what those meant. Mind, I do not want 
any one to refuse the carriage who ought to have it ; but 
neither do I want them to refuse the coals. I should indeed 
be sorry it any change in our views on these subjects involved 
the least lessening of self-dependence in the EiigUsL mind ; 
but the common shiinking of men from the acceptance of 
public charity is not self-dependence, but mere base and selfish 
pride. It is not tlmt they are unwilUng to live at their neigh- 
bours' expense, but that they are unwilling to confess they 
do ; it is not dependence they wish to avoid, but gratitude. 
They will tjike places iu which they know there ia nothing to 
be done — they will borrow money tiiey know they cannot re- 
pay—they will carry on a losing business with other people's 
capital — they ivill cheat the public in their shops, or sponge 
on their friends at their houses ; but to say jilainly they are 
j)oor men, who need the natioa's help, and go into an alms- 
house— this they loftily repudiate, and virtuously prefer being 
thieves to being paupers. 

I trust that these deceptive efforts of dishonest men to ap- 
pear independent, and the agonizing efforts of uuiortunate 
men to remaiu independent, may both be in some degree 
checked by a better administration and understanding of 
laws respecting the poor. But the ordinances tor rehef and 
the ordiniuices for hibour must go together ; otherwise distress 
caused by misfortune will always be confounded, ns it is now, 
nitU distress caused by idleness, unthrift, and fraud. It is 
only when the state watches and guides the middle Hfe of 
men, that it caji, without disgrace to them, protect their old 
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age, acknowledging; in that protection that they have done 
their dut;, or at least some portion of their duty, in better 
days. 

I know well how atrauge, fanciful, or impracticable these 
Buggestions will appear to moat of the business men of this 
day ; men who conceive the proper state of the world to be 
simply that of a vast nud disorganized iiioh, Bcramhling each 
for what he can get, trampling down its children and old men 
iu the mire, and doing what work it finds musl he done wilh 
any irregular squad of laboui-ers it can bribe or inveigle to- 
gether, aud afterwards scatter to starvation. A great deal 
may, indeed, be done in this way by a nation strong-elbow«<J 
and strong-hearted as we are— not easily frightened by push- 
ing, uor discouraged by falls. But it is still not the right 
way of doing things, for people who call themselves Chris- 
tiana. Every bo named soul of man claims from every other 
such soul, protectiou and education in childhood — help or 
punishment iu middle life — reward or relief, if reeded, in old 
age; all of these should be completely and uustintingly given. 
and they can only he given by the organisation of such a sj-s- 
tem Its I lifive described. 

Note 3rd, p. 154.— " Trio/ Schools" 

It may be seriously questioned by the reader how much of 
painting talent we really lose ou our present system,* andho>v 
much we should gain by the proposed trial schools. For it 
might be thought, that as matters stand at present, we have 

■ It will be obaerved that, in the lecture, it h aaiiinrd that works of 
>rt are natioiial treasures ; and that it is desirable to withdraw all the 
Iianda capable of paiutiug or carvliig from other emplovmeiits, in ordri 
that Uiey maj prodnci^ thia kind of wealth I do not. in assuming this, 
mean that works of art add to the monetary ro.'tources ot a nation, or 
form pnrt of its wealth, In the vulfiBr Bense. The result of the sale of 
a picture in the ooontr; itself is merely that a certain sum of moiiej is 
transferred from the hands of B. the parohasur. to those of k. the pro- 
ducer ; .the sum ultimalel; to be distriboted remaining the same, on I; 
A. ultimately spending it instead of B. , while the labour of A. has been 
e withdrawn from productive chauuels; he Iiaa pnialcd 
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more painters than we ougbt to have, haviug ao many bad 
ones, and tUat all youths who had true paiuters'geniua forced 
their way out of obscurity. 

This ia not ao. It is difficult to analyse the chni'actei-s of 
mind which cause youtha to uistoke their vocatiou, and to 
endeavour to become artists, when they have no true artist's 
gift, But the fact ia, that multitudes of young men do this, 
and that by far the greater cumber of living artiats are men 
who have mistaken their vocation. The peculiar circum- 
stances of modem life, which exhibit art in almost every form 
to the fcight of the youths in our great cities, have a natural 
tendency to Sll their imagiuationa with borrowed ideas, and 
their minds with imperfect science ; the mere dialike of 
mechanical employments, either felt to be irksome, or be- 

> piclnre which nobody cnu live upon, or live in, when he might have 
grown corn ur built Louses : when the sale therefore ia effected in iLe 
country itself, it does not add to. bat diminishes, the monetary resources 
of the conntry, excopt only ao far as it may appear probably, on other 
grounds, that A. is likely to spend the sum he receives for his picture 
more rMionally Had usefully thui B. would Lave spent it, Id indeed, 
Ibe picture, or other work of art, be sold in foreign oountriee, eilhur the 
money or the neeful products of the foreign country baing imported in 
exchange for it. such sale adds to the monetary resources of the selling, 
and dlminlslies tliose of the purchasing nation. But sound political 
economy, strange as it may at Hrat appear to say so, lias nothing what- 
ever to do with separations between national interests. Political econo- 
my means tbe management of the affairs of cititeng ; and in either re- 
gards eKclasively the administration of the aSairE of one nation, or the 
administration of tlie affairs of the world considered as one nation. So 
when a transaction betneeu individuaU whiah enriches A. Impoverishes 
B. in precisely the same degree, the sound economist considers it an un- 
productive Iranaaction between the individuals, and if a trade between 
two nations whicb enricbes one, impOTerishes the other In tlie same de- 
gree, the sound economist considers it an unproductive trade between 
the nations. It is not a general question of political economy, hot only 
a particular question of local expediency, whether an article in itself 
vahielesB, may bear a value of exchange in transaatious with some other 
nation. The economist conalders only the actual value of the thing 
done or produced ; and if he Hes a quantity of labour spent, for In- 
stance, by theSwiaa. in producing woodwork for sale to tbe English, be 
at once sets the commercial impoverishment of the English purchaser 
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lieved to be degrading, 
come painters, in the 



rges numbera of young men to be- 
e temper in wbicli they would enlist 
others, the sons of engravei-a or artiste, taught 
the busiuesB of the art by their parents, and having do gift 
for it themselves, follow it aa the means of livelihood, in an 
ignoble patience ; or, if ambitious, seek to attract regard, or 
distance rivalry, by tantaatic, meretricious, or unprecedented 
nppUcations of their mechanical skill ; while finally, many 
men earnest in feeling, and conscientious in principle, mistake 
tbeir desire to be useful for a love of art^ and their quick- 
ness of emotion for its capacity, and pass tbeir lives in 
painting moral and instructive pictures, which might almost 
justify UB in thinking nobody could be a painter but a rogue. 

agaiu^t tbe commercml enrichment of the Saiss seller: and considen 
the irbole traiiEaction productive only so far as the woodwork itself fs a 
real addition to tlie wealth of the irorlil. For the arrangement of the 
laws of a nation, eo as to proaura tlio greatest advantages to itself, and 
leave the amalleat advantages to other nations. 18 not a part of theaeienoa 
of political eeonomj, bnt meretr a broad application of the scieuce of 
fraud. Considered tbua in the abstract, pictures are not an adilUion to 
the moQeUry wealth of th^ world, except in the amontit of pleasure or 
instruction to be got out of Ibem day hy day : but there is a certain pro- 
tective effect on wealth exercised by works of high art which must «1- 
wajH be incladed in the estimate of their valne. General); speaking, 
persons who decorate tbeir bouses with pictures will nut spend BO mncli 
moiie}- in papers, carpets, curtaius, or oilier expensive and perishable 
luxuries as tbej would otherwise. Works of good art, like books, eier- 
ciae a oonservativs effect on the rooms tliey are kept in ; and the wall 
of the library or picture gallery remains undisturbed, wben tliose of 
other rooms ore re-papered or re-panelled. Of course this elFect is still 
more definite wben the pictnre is on the walls themselves, either on 
canvas stretclied into fixed shapes on tbeir panels, or infreaco: involv- 
ing, of couriie, the preservation of the building from all unnecessary and 
capricious alteration. And generally speaking, tlie ocoupatloD of a large 
number of hands in painting or scnlptnre in any nation may be con- 
sidered as tending to check tbe disposiliun to indulge in perisbable lux- 
ury. I do not, however, in my assumption that works of art are treas- 
ures, tflke ranch into consideration tliis collateral monetary result. I 
consider them treasures, merely as a permanent means of pleasure and 
instruction; and having at other tiroes tried to show the several ways 
in which they can please and teach, assume here that Ihey are thns use- 
ful ; and that it is desirable to make as many painters aa we can. 
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On the other hand, I beUeve that much of the beat artistical 
intellect ia daily lost in other avocations. Generally, the 
temper which would make an admirable artist is humhte and 
observant, capable of taking much interest in little things, 
and ot entertaining itself pleasantly in the dullest circum- 
Btances. Suppose, added to these eliaractera, a steady con- 
scientiousness which seeks to do its duty wherever it may be 
placed, and the power, denied to few artistical minds, of 
ingenious invention in ahnoat any practical department of 
human skill, and it can hardly be doubted that the very hu- 
mihty and conscientiousness which would have perfected the 
painter, have in many instances prevented his becoming one ; 
and that in the quiet life of our steady craftsmen — sagacious 
manufactui-ei-B, and uncomplaining clerks — there may fre- 
quently be concealed more genius than ever is raised to the 
direction of our public works, or to be the mark of our public 
praises. 

It is indeed probable, that intense disposition for art will 
conquer the moat formidable obstacles, if the suiTOunding 
circumstances are such as at all to present the idea of such 
conquest to the mind ; but we have no ground for concluding 
that Giotto would ever have been more than a shepherd, if 
Cimabue bad not by chance found him drawing; or that 
among the shepherds o( the Apennines there were no other 
Giottos, undiscovered by Cimabue. We are too much in the 
habit of considering happy accidents as what are called " special 
Providences ; " and (hinking that when any great work needs 
to be done, tlie man who in to do it will certainly be pointed 
out by Providence, be he shepherd or sea-hoy ; and prepared 
for his work by all kinds of minor ^jrovidences, in the best 
possible way. ^Hiereas all the analogies of God's operations 
in other matters prove the contrary of this ; we find that " of 
thousand seeds. He often brings but one to bear," often not 
one ; and the one seed which He appoints to bear is allowed 
to bear crude or perfect fruit according to the dealings of the 
husbandman with it And there cannot be a doubt in the 
mind ot any person accustomed to take broad and logical 
views of the world's history, that its events are ruled by 
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Providence in precisely the same maDner aa its harvests ; that 
the Beeds of good and evil are broadcast among men, just aa 
the seeds of thistles and fruita are ; and that according to the 
force of our induntrj, and w-isdom of our husbandry, the 
ground will bring forth to us figs or thistles. So that when 
it seems needed that a certain work should be done for the 
world, and no man is there to do it, we huve no right to say 
that God did not wish it to be done ; and therefore sent no 
man able to do it The probability (if I wrote my own con- 
victions, I should say certainty) is, that He sent many men, 
hundreds of men, able to do it ; and that we have rejected 
them, or crushed them ; by our previous folly of conduct or 
of institution, we have rendered it impossible to distinguish, or 
impossible to reach them ; and when the need for them comes, 
and we Buffer for the want of them, it is not that God refuses 
to send us deliverers, and especially appoints all our consequent 
sufferings ; but that He has sent, and we have refused, the 
deliverers ; and the pain is then wrought out by His eternal 
Liw, as surely as famine is wrought out by eternal law for a 
nation which will neither plough nor sow. No less are we in 
error in supposing, as we ao fi-equently do, that if a man be 
found, he is sure to be in all respects fitted for the work to be 
done, as tlie key is to the lock ; and that every accident which 
happened in the forging him, only adapted him more truly to 
the wards. It is pitiful to hear historians beguiling them- 
selves and their readers, by tracing in the early history of 
great men, the minor circumstances which fitted them for the 
work they did, without ever taking notice of the otlier cir- 
cumstances which as assuredly unfitted them for it ; so con- 
cluding that miraculous interposition prepared them in all 
points for everything, and that they did all that could have 
been desired or hoped for from them : whereas the certainty 
of the matter is that, throughout their lives, they were 
thwarted and corrupted by some things as certainly as they 
were helped and disciplined by others ; and that, in the kind- 
liest and most reverent view which can justly be taken of 
them, they were but poor mistaken creatures, struggling with 
a world more profoundly mistaken than they ; assuredly 
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Binned against, or Burning in thousaDds of wajs, and bringiug 
out at last a maimed result — not what they might or ouglit to 
have done, but all that could be done against the world's re- 
sistance, and in spite of their own soiTowful falsehood to 
themselves. 

And this being bo, it is the practical duty of a wise nation, 
first to withdraw, as far as may be, its youth from destructive 
influences ; — then to try its material as far as possible, and to 
lose the use of none that is good, I do not mean by " with- 
drawing tiom destructive influences " the keeping of youths 
out of trials ; but the keeping them out of the way of tilings 
purely and absolutely mischievous. I do not mean that we 
should shade our green corn in all heat, and shelter it in all 
frost, but only that we should dyke out the inundation from 
it, find drive the fowls away from it. Let your youth labour 
and suffer ; but do not let it starve, nor steal, nor blasphemp. 

It is not, of course, in my power here to enter into details 
of schemes of education; and it will be long before there- 
suits of experimenta now in progress will give data for the 
Hohilioa of the most difficult questions connected with the 
subject, of which (he piincipal one is the hioile in which the 
chance of advancement in life is to be extended to all, and 
yet made compatible with contentment in the pursuit of lower 
avocations by those whose abihties do not qualify them 
for the higher. But the general principle of trial schools lies 
at the root of the matter — of schools, that is to say, in which 
the knowledge offered and discipline enforced shall be all apart 
of a great assay of the human soul, and in which the one shall 
be increased, the other directed, as the tried heart and brain 
will best bear, and no otherwise. One thing, however, I must 
say, that in this trial I believe all emulation to be a false mo- 
tive, and all giving of prizes a false means. All that you can 
depend upon in a boy, as significative of time power, likely 
to issue in good fruit, is his will to work for the work's sake, 
not his desire to surpass his school-fellows ; and the aim of 
the teaching you give him ought to be, to prove to him and 
strengthen in him his own separate gift, not to puff him into 
Bwolleu rivalry with those who are everlastingly greater than 
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he : still leBB ought you to hang favoiirB ftnJ ribands about ' 
the Deck of the creature who is the greatest, to mnke the 
rest envy hiru. Try to make them love Mm and follow him, 
not struggle with him. 

There must, of course, be examination to ascertain and at- 
test both progress anil relative capacity ; but our aim should 
be to make the students rather look u]X)n it as a means of as- 
certaining their own true positions and powers in the world, 
than as an arena lu which to carry away a pi-esent victory. I 
have not, pei'haps, in the course of the lecture, insisted 
enough on the nature of relative capacity and individual char- 
acter, as the roots of all real calae in Art. We are too much 
in the habit, iu these days, of acting as if Ai-t worth a price 
in the market were a commodity which people could be geu- 
erally taught to produce, and as if the education at the artisi, 
not his capaci/y, gave the sterling value to his work. No im- 
pression can possibly be more absurd or false. Whatever 
people can teach each other to do, they will estimate, and 
ought to estimate, only as common industry ; nothing will 
ever fetch a high price but precisely that which cannot bo 
taught, and which nobody can do but tha man from whom it 
is purchased. No state of society, nor stage of knowledge, 
ever does away with the natural pre-eminence of one man 
over another; and it is that pre-eminence, and that only, 
which will give work high value in the market, or which 
ought to do so. It is a bod sign of the judgment, and bad 
omen for the progress, of a nation, if it supposes itself to 
possess many artists of equal merit. Noble art is nothing 
less than the expression of a great soul ; and great souls are 
not common things If ever we confound their work with 
that of othei'8, it is not through liberality, but through blind- 



Note 4th, p. 155. — "Public favour." 
There is great difficulty in making any short or general 
statement of the difference between great and ignoble minds 
in their behaviour to the "public." It is by no means uni- 
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vermlly the case that a raeao mind, aa stated in the text, will 
beud itaelf to what jou ask of it r on tbe conti-ary, tliere ie 
one kind of mind, tiie meanest of all, whicli perpetually' com- 
plains of the pubhc, contemplates and proclaims iteelf as a 
" genius," refuaes all wholesome discipline or Limible ofBce, 
and ends in miserable and revengeful min ; also, the greatest 
minds are marked bjr nothing more distinctly than an incon- 

' ceivable humility, and acceptance of work or instruction in 

any form, and from any quarter. They will learn from every- 
body, mid do anything that anybody asks of them, so long aa 
it involves only toil, or what other men would think degrada- 

I tion. But the point of quarrel, nevertheless, assuredly rises 

some day between the public and them, respecting some mat- 
ter, not of humiliation, but of Fact. Your great man always 
at last cornea to see something the public don't see. This 
something he will assuredly (lersist in asserting, wliether with 
tongue or pencil, to be ns he sees it, not as they see it ; and 
all the world in a heap on the other side, will not get him to 
say otlierwise. Then, if the worhl objects to the saying, he 
may happen to get atoned or burnt for it, but that does not 
in the least matter to him : if the world has no particular ob- 
jection to the saying, he may get leave to mutter it to himself 
till he dies, and be merely taken for an idiot ; tliat also does 
not naatter to him^mutter it he will, according to what he 

I perceives to be fact, and not at all according to the roaring of 

the walls of Red sea on the right hand or left of him. Hence 
the quarrel, sure at some time or other, to be started between 
the public and him ; while your mean man, though he will 
spit and scratch spiriteilly at the public, while it does not at- 
tend to him, will bow to it for its clap in any direction, and 
say anything when he has got its ear, which be thinks will 
bring him another <;lap ; and thus, as stated in the test, he 
and it go on smoothly together. 

There are, however, times when the obstinacy of the mean 
man looks very like the obstinacy of the great one ; but il 
you look closely into the matter, you will always see that the 
obstinacy of tlie first is in the pronunciation of " I ; " and of 

I the second, in the pronunciation of " It," 
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Note 5tli, p. 169. — " InveiiHon of new wants." 

It would have been impossible for politicnl eeonotnists long 
to Lave endured tlie error spoken of in tLe test,* had tbey 
not been confused by an idea, in jMurt well founded, that the 
energies and refinements, as nell as the riches of cinbzed life, 
arose from imaginary wants. It is quite true, that the savage 
who knows no needs but those of food, shelter, and sleep, and 
after be has snared his venison and patched the rents of his 
liiit, passes the rest of bis time in animal repose, is in a lower 
state than tlie man who labours incessantly that be may pro- 
cure for himself the luxuries of civilization ; and tme alsn^ 
that the difference between one and nuother nation in pro- 
gressive power depends in great part on vain desires ; but 
these idle motives ai'e merely to be considered as giving eser- 
cise to the national body and mind ; they are not sources of 
wealth, escept ho far as tbey give the habits of industry and 
acquisitiveness. If a boy is clumsy and lazy, we shall do 

• I have givpu tlie politioal eeonomigta too mocli orertit in sajing Ihii 
Actually, wliile these sheets art; passing tliroagli tlia press, the litiint, 
broad, unmiligsted fallacj is eimnoiiOed, formally nud preuisely, hj Uia 
comninn couaoitmeu of New York, iu their report on Iho present com- 
mercial orisia. Here fa their colloclire opinion, pnbhsbed la the T^no 1 
oF Kovemher 23rd, 1857 :— " Another erroneoos idea is thai laxnrioni 
living, eitraragant dressing, splenilid torn-oaU nad Hne house*, are tli* 
cause of diatresa to a nation. No mure erroneous impression could ex- 
ist. Ever; extrarsguice that the man ot tUO.OOO or 1,000.000 dollan 
Indiilgaa iu adds to the means, the support, the wealth ot ten or a hun- 
dred who had little or nothing else hut their lahnnr. (heir Intellect, iir 
Ilieir tJiate. If a man of 1,000,000 dollars spends principal and Interrvt 
in ten years, and Bnds himself beggared at the end of that time, he hu 
aotuHlly mode a hundred who have catered to his extravagance, emploj- 
ers or employed, so much the richer h; the dlvieion of his ivealth. Be 
may be mined, bat Ibe nation Is better off and richer, for one hnndr«d , 
minds and hands, with 10,000 dollars apiece, are far more productivi 1 
than one willi the whole " I 

Yes, gentlemen of the common (wuncll ; but what has been doing iniha 
time of the transfer ? The spending ot the fortune has taken ■ certain 
number of jears (suppose ten), and during that time 1,000,000 doUarl 
worlli ot work has been done hy the people, who have been paid thai 
sum for it. Where is the product ot that work ? By your 
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good if we can persuacle Mm to carre cberry-stones and fl; 
kites ; and thia use of hia fingers and limbs may eventually bo 
the cause of his becoming a wealthy and happy man ; but we 
must not therefore argue that cberry-stones are valuable prop- 
erty, or that kite-flying ia a profitable mode of passing time, 
lu like manner, a nation always wastes its time and labour 
direi-dy. when it invents a new want of a frivolous kind, and 
yet the invention of such a want may be the sign of a healthy 
activity, and the labour undergone to satisfy the new want 
may lead, indirectly, to useful discoveries or to noble arts ; so 
that, a nation is not to be discouraged in its fancies when it is 
either too weak or foohsh to be moved to exertion by anything 
but bncies, or has attended to its serious business first. If a 
nation will not forge iron, but likes distilling lavender, by all 
means give it lavender to distil ; only do not let its econo- 
mists suppose that lavender is as profitable to it as oats, or 
that it heli>s poor people to five, any more than the school- 
boy's kite pi-ovides him hia dinner. Luxuries, whether na- 
tional or personal, must be paid for by labour withdrawn 
from usefid things ; and no nation has a right to indulge in 
them until all its poor are comfortably housed and fed. 

The enervating influence of luxury, and its tendencies to in- 
crease vice, are points which I keep entiiely out of considera- 
tion in the present essay : but, so far as they bear on any 
question discussed, they merely furnish additional evidence on 

ment, wIidUj' conaamed ; for the man for whom it hoa beon done is now 
■ beggar. Vo a have given therefore, as a uatlon, 1,000,000 dollars worth 
of work, and ten jears of timo, and yoil bavD producud, as ultlmDta re- 
sult, one bvgifitr t Exi^ellent econom/, gentlemen ; and sure to conduoe, 
in du? sequence, to the productioa of more than ana beggar. Perhaps 
tho matter m«y be made clearer to jou, however, bj a more familiar 
iuHtanee. If a aahoulboj goes out In the morning with five shillingB 
in Lis pocket, and comes liomo at night penniless, having spent hit 
■11 in lai ts, principal and Inlereal are gone, and fruiterer and baker are 
enriched. Bo far so good. But auppose tb« ecboolbo;, instead, boa 
bought a, hook and a knife ; principal and interest are gone, and book- 
seller and cutler ore enriched. But the schoolboj is enriched also, and 
maj help bis schoolfellows next da; with kuife Mid book, instead of . 
lying in bed and incurring a debt to the doctor. 
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tbe side wliicli I have tnken. Thus, in the present case, I assume 
that the luxuries of civilized life are in possession Larmleas, 
and in acquirement, serviceable as a motive for exertion ; and 
even on these favourable terms, we anive at the conclusion that 
the nation ought not to indulge in them except under severe 
limitations. Much less ought it to indulge iu them if the 
temptation consequent on their posseesion, or fatality incident 
to their manufacture, more than couuterbalauces the good 
done by the effort to obtain them. 



Note 6th, p. 179.—" Economy of Litemliire." 

I have been much impressed lately by one of the results of 
the quantity of our hooks ; namely, the stem imjiossibility of 
getting anj-thing understood, that required patience to undei^ 
stand. I observe always, iu the case of my own writings, 
that if ever I state nnythiug which has cost me any ti-ouble to 
ascertain, and which, therefore, will probably require a min- 
ute or two of reflection from the reader before it can be ac- 
cepted,— that statement will not only be misimderstood, but 
in all probability taken to mean something vei-y nearly Ihe 
reverse of what it does menu. Now, whatever faults there 
may be in my modes of expression, I know that the words I 
use will always be found, by Johnson's dictionary, to bear, 
first of all, the sense I use them iu ; and that the sentences, 
whether awkwardly turned or not, will, by the ordinary rules 
of grammar, bear no other interpretation tbau that I mean 
tliera to bear ; so that the misunderstanding of them must 
result, ultimately, from the mere (net that their matter some- 
times requires a httle patience. And I see the same kind of 
niisioterpretation put on the words of other writers, when- 
ever they require the same kind of thought. 

I was at first a little despondent about this ; but, on the 
whole, I believe it will have a good effect upon our literature 
for some time to come ; and then, perhaps, the public may 
recover its patience again. For certainly it is excellent dis- 
cipline for an author to feel that he must say all he haa to any 
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in the fewest possible words, or his reader is sure to skip tliem ; 
and in the plainest possible words, or his reader will certainly 
misunderatand them. Generally, nlso, a dowDright fact may 
be told in a plain way ; and we want downright facts at present 
more than anything else. And though I often hear moral peo- 
ple complaining of the bad eSects of want of thought, for my 
part, it seems to me that one of the woi-st diseases to which the 
human creature is hable is its disease of thinking. If it wouJd 
only just look * at a thing instead of thinking what it must be 
like, or lio a tiling, instead of thinking it cannot be done, we 
should all get on far better. 



Note 7tli,p. 2U.—" Pilots of the Stale" 

While, however, undoubtedly, these responsibilities attach 
to every person poaaessed. of wealth, it is necessary both to 
avoid any stringency of statement respecting the benevolent 
modes of spending money, and to admit and approve so much 
liberty of spending it for selfish pleasures as may distinctly 
make wealth a jjersoual reward for toil, and secure in tha 
minds of all men the right of property. For although, with- 
out doubt, the purest pleasures it can procure are not selfish, 
it is only as a means of personal gratification that it will be 

* There cnn ba no qneEtion, hoirever, of the miBcbieTOUB tendency of 
Ihe hurry of llie present day, in tbo way people underlako Ihia very 
ttmking. I gave three years' cioae and iucesaaut labor to the eiamluo- 
tiou of the abionology of the architecture of Veaice ; two long wintere 
being wholly spent iti the dranring of details on the spot : and yet I nee 
constantly that Architects who pass three or four days in agondola going 
up and doirn the grand canal, think that their first impressions are just 
aa likely to be true as my patiently wrought canclusiona Hr. Street, 
tor inatanoe, glaiices hastily at the facade of the Ducal Palnce— so has- 
tily that he does not even see what its pattern is, and misses the alterna- 
tion of red and black in the eentrea of its squares— and jet he instanll/ 
venturea on an opinion on the chronology of its capitals, which is one of 
the most complicated and difficult subjects in the whole range of Qothic 
•Tohnology. It may, nevertheless, ba ascertained with very fair proba- 
bility of correctness by any person who \riU give a month's hard work 
to it, hut it can be asc«naiued no olhtrwisa. 
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desired by a large iuBJority of workers ; and it would be no 
less false etliics than false policy to check their energy by any 
forma of public opinion wliidi bore liaiiily agaioat tlie wanton 
expenditure of honestly got wealth. It would be hard if a man 
who had passed the greater part of lijs life at the desk or count- 
er could not at last innocently gi-atify a caprice ; and all the 
best and most sacred ends of almsgiving would be at once 
disappointed, if the idea of a moral claim took the place of 
affectionate gratitude in the mind of the receiver. 

Some distinction is mode by ua naturally in this respect 
between earned and inherited wealth ; that which is inherited 
appearing to involve t!ie most definite responsibilities, espe- 
cially when consisting in revenues derived from the soiL The 
form of taxation which constitutes rental of lands places an- 
nually a certain portion of the national wealth in the hands of 
the noblea, or other proprietora of the soil, under conditions 
peculiarly calculated to induce them to give their best core to 
its eEBcient administration. The want of instruction in even 
the simplest pi-inciplea of commerce and economy, which 
hitherto bos disgraced our schools and universities, has indeed 
been the cause of ruin or total inutility of life to multitudes 
of our men of estate ; but this deficiency in our public educa- 
tion cannot exist much longer, and it appears to be highly 
advantageous for the State that a certain number of persona 
distinguished by i-aco should be permitted to set examples of 
wise expenditure, whether in the advancement of science, or 
in patronise of art and literature ; only they must see to it that 
they take their right standing more lirmly than they have done 
hitherto for the position of a rich man in relation to those 
around him is, in our present real hfe, and Is also contemplat- 
ed generally by political economists as being, precisely the 
reverse of what it ought to be. A rich man ought to be con- 
tinually examining how he may s^jend his money for the ad- 
vantage of others ; at present others ai-e contuiually plotting 
how they may beguile him into spending it appai-eutly for his 
o^vn. The aspect which he presents to the eyes of the world 
is generally that of a person holding a bag of money with ft 
staunch grasp, and resolved to part with none of it unless he 
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U forced, and all the people about him are plotting how thej 
may force him ; that ia to say, bow they may persuade him 

that he wants this thing or that ; or how they may produce 
tliiugB that he will covet and buy. One man tries to persuade 
him that he wants perfumes ; another that be wants jewellery ; 
another that he wants sugarplums ; another that he wants rosea 
Bt Christmas. Anybody who can invent a new want for him is 
supposed to be a benefactor to society ; and thus the energies 
of the poorer people about him ore continually directed to the 
production of covelable, instead of serviceable tilings ; and 
the rich man has the general aajiect of a fool, plotted against 
by all the world. Whereas the real aspect which be ought to 
have is that of a person wiser than others, entrusted with tha 
management of a larger quantity of capital, which he admin- 
isters for the profit of oil, directing each man to the labour 
which is most healthy for him, and most serviceable for the 
community. 

Not* 8th, p. 216.— "Sit an J Purple." 

In vainous places throughout these lectures I hare had to 
allude to the distinction between productive and unproduc- 
tive kbour, and between true and false wealth, I shall here 
endeavour, as clearly as I can, to explain the distinction I 

Property may be divided generally into two kinds ; that 
which pro<iuces life, and that which protluces the objects of 
Ufe. That which produces or maintains life consists of food, 
in so far as it is nourishing ; of furniture and clothing, in so 
far as they are protective or clieriahing ; of fuel ; and of all 
land, instruments, or materials, necessary to produce food, 
houses, clothes, and fuel It is specially and rightly called 
useful property. 

The property which prodiices the objects of life consists of 
all that gives pleasure or suggests and preserves thought : of 
food, furniture, and land, in so far as they are pleasing to the 
appetite or the eye ; of luxurious dress, and all other kinds 
of luxuries ', of books, pictures, and architecture. But the 
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modea of connection of certain minor forms of property with 
human labour remler it desirable to arrange them under more 
than these two bends. Property may therefore be conre- 
niently considerecl as of five kinds. 

1st. Property necesaary to hfe, but not producible by la- 
bour, and therefore belonging of right, in a due measure, to 
CTery human being aa soon as lie is bom, and morally in- 
alienable. As for instance, his proper share of the atmos- 
phere, without which he cannot breathe, and of water, which 
he needs to quench hia thirst. As much laud as he needs to 
feed from is also inalienable ; but in well regulated com- 
munitiea this quantity of land may often be represented by 
other possessions, or its need suppUed by wages and prirL- 
leges. 

2, Property neceaeaiy to life, but only producible by la- 
bour, and of which the possession is morally connected with 
labour, Bo that no person capable of doing the work necessary 
for its production has a right to it nntU he has done that 
work; — "he that will not work, neither should he eat." It 
consists of simple food, clothing, and habitation, with their 
seeds and materials, or instruments and machinery, and ani- 
mals used for necessary draught or locomotion, &c. It is to 
be observed of this kind of property, that its inci-ease camiot 
usually be carried beyond a certain point, because it depends 
not on labour only, but on things of which the supply is hm- 
ited by nature. The possible accumulation of cora depends 
on the quantity of corn-growing land possessed or commer- 
cially accessible ; and that of steel, similarly, on the accessible 
quantity of coal and ironstone. It follows from this natural 
limitation of supply that the accumulation of property of this 
kind in large masses at one point, or in one pei-aon's hands, 
commonly involves, more or less, the scarcity of it at another 
point and in other persons' hands ; so that the accidents 
or energies which may enable oue man to procure a great 
deal of it, may, and in all hkclihood will partially prevent 
other men procuring a sufficiency of it, however willing they 
may be to work for it ; therefore, the modes of its accumuln- 
tion and distributiou need to be in bome degree regulated bv 
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law antl by national treaticB, Id order to securo justice to all 

Another point requiring notice respecting this sort of prop- 
erty is, that no work can be wasted in producing it, provided 
only the kind of it produced be preaervable and distributable, 
siuce for every grain of such commodities we produce we ai-e 
rendering so muck more life possible on earth.* But though 
we are sure, thus, that we are employing people well, we can- 
not be sure we might not have employed them better ; for it 
is possible to direct tibotir to tho production of life, imtU lit- 
tle or none ia left for that of the objects of life, and thus to 
increase population at the expense of civilization, learning, 
and morality : on the other Land, it is just as possible — and 
the error is one to which the world is, on the whole, more 
liable — to direct labour to the objects of life till too little ia 
left for life, and thus to increase luxury or learning at the ex- 
pense of population. Bight political economy holds its aim 
poised justly between the two extremes, desiring neither to 

* This point tins sametimea twen diepntod ; for iogUnoe, opening 
Hill's Political Ecoaomy tlm other daj, I chancHil od a passage lii whioli 
he taya tbat ■ man who make^ a coat, if iho person who weara tlio coat 
dueB nothing useful while he wears it, lias done no more good to Bocietjr 
tJian tlitf man who has only raised a plue-applu. But tiiia is a fallacj 
iuduced \iy endeavour aftur too much subllet;/. None of us liave a right 
to ha,j that the life of a man is of no use to him, though it ma/ be of no 
nse to a« ,■ and tho man who made Hie ooat, and thereby prolonged an- 
other man's life, has done a graeious and iieeful nork, whatever may 
come of the life so prolonged. We maj saj to the wearer of the coat, 
"ToQ who are wearing coats, and doing nothing in them, are at present 
wasting your own life and other people's ; " hut we have no right to say 
that his existence, however wasted, is wasted avtay. It may he just 
dragging itself on, in Its thin golden line, with nothing dependent upon 
it, to the point wliers it is to strengthen into good chain cable, and have 
thOQBanda of other lives dependent on it. Meantime, the simple fact 
respecting the ooat-maker is, that he haa given so much life to the crest- 
ore, the results of whicli he cannot calculate \ thej may he— in all 
probability will be — infinite rfeults in some way. But the raiser of 
pines, who has only given a pleasant taste in the moutli to some one, 
may see with tolerable aleamess to the end of the taste in the moath, 
and of all conceivable results Iherefruu. 
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crowd ita dominions with a race of enrages, nor to found 
courts and colleges iu the midst of a desert. 

3. The third kind of properly is that which conduces to 
bodily pleasures and conveniences, without directly tending 
to sustain life ; perhaps sometimes indirectly tending to de- 
stroy it. All dainty (as distinguished from nourishing) food, 
and means of producing it ; all scents not needed for health ; 
Bubetancea valued only for tbeir appearance and rarity (as gold 
and jewels) ; flowers of difficult culture : animals used for de- 
light (as horses for racing), and such like, form property of 
this class ; to which the term " luxury, or lusuries," ought ex- 
clusively to belong. 

Respecting which we have to note, first, that all such prop. 
erty is of doubtful advantage even to its possessor. Furni- 
ture tempting to indolence, sweet odours, and luscious food, 
are more or leas injurious to health : while jewels, liveries, 
and other such common belongings of wealtljy people, cer- 
tainly convey no pleasure to tbeir owners proportionate to 
their cost 

Farther, such property, for the most part, perishes in the 
using. Jewels form a great exception — but rich food, fine 
dresses, horses and caniages, are consumed by the owner's 
use. It ought much oftener to be brought to the notice of 
rich men what sums of interest of money they are paying tow- 
ards the close of their Uvea, for luxuries consumed in tha 
middle of them. It would be very interesting, for instance, 
to know the exact sum which the money spient in London for 
ices, at its desserts and balls, during the last twenty years had 
it been saved and put out at compound interest, would at this 
moment have furnished for useful purposes. 

Also, in most cases, the enjoyment of such property is 
wholly selfish, and limited to ita possessor. Splendid dresn 
and equipage, however, when so arranged as to produce real 
beauty of effect, may often be rather a generous tban a selfish 
channel of exi>eni3iture. They will, however, necessarily iu 
such case involve some of the arts of design ; and therefore 
take tbeir place in a higher category than that of luxuries 
merely. 
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4 The fourth kind of properiy is that which beBtows intel- 
lectual or emotional pleasure, conHisting of land set apart for 
purposes of delight more than for agriculture, of books, works 
of art, and objects of natural history. 

It is, of course, impossible to fix nn accurate limit between 
property of the last class and of this class, since things which 
are a mere luxury to one person are a menns of intellectual 
occupation to another. Flowers in a London ball-room are a 
luxury ; in a botanical garden, a delight of the intellect ; and 
in their native fields, both ; while the most noble works of art 
are continually made material of vulgar lusuiy or of criminal 
pride ; but, when rightly used, property of this fourth class 
is the only kind which deserves the name of real property ; it 
is the only kind which a man can truly be said to "possess." 
What a man eats, or drinks, or wears, so long as it is only 
what is needful for life, can no more be thought of as his pos- 
BesHJon tlmn the air he breathes. The air is as needful to him 
as the fooil ; but we do not talk of a man's wealth of air, and 
what food or clothing a man possesses more than he himself 
requires, must be for others to use {and, to hira, therefore, 
not a ri'al property in itself, but only a means of obtaining 
some real property in exchange for it). "Whereas the things 
that give intellectual or emotional enjoyment may be accu- 
mulated anddonot perish in using ; but continuaUy supply new 
pleasures and new powers of giving pleasure to others. And 
these, therefore, are the only things which can rightly bo 
thought of as giving "wealth" or "well being," Food eon- 
dnces only to "being," but these to "weil being." And there 
is not any broader general distinction between lower and 
higher orders of men than rests on their possession of this 
real property. The human race may be properly divided by 
zoologists iuto "men who have gardens, libraries, or works of 
art ; and who have none ;" and the former chias will include 
all noble persons, except only a few who make the world their 
garden or museum ; while the people who have not, or, which 
is the same thing, do not care for gardens or libraries, but 
core for nothing but money or luxuries, will include none but 
ignoble persons : only it is necessaiy to understand that I 
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mean by the t«rm " garden " as much the Carthusian's plot of 
ground fifteen feet square between liia monitstery battresse^ 
as I do the grounds of Chatsworth or Kew ; and I mean bj 
the term " art " aa much the old sailor's print of the Arethusa 
beaiiug up to engage the Belle Poule, as I do Raphael's '" Dis- 
puta," and even rather more ; for when abundant, beautiful 
possessions of this kind are almost always associated with vul- 
gar luxury, aud become then anything but indicative of noble 
character in their posaesaorB. The ideal of human life is a 
union of Spartan simplicity of manners with Athenian sensi- 
bility and imagination, but in actual results, we are continu- 
ally mistaking ignorance for simpUdty, and aeusuality for 
reduement. 

5. The fifth kind of property is representative property, 
consisting of documents or money, or rather documents only, 
for money itself is only a transferable clocimient, current 
among societies of men, giving claim, at sight, to some defi- 
nite benefit or advantage, moat commonly to a certain share of 
real property existing in those societies. The money is only 
genuine when the property it gives claim to is real, or the ad- 
vantages it gives claim to certain ; otherwise, it is false money, 
and may be considered as much " forged " when issued by a 
government, or a bank, as when by an individual Thus, if 
a dozen of men, cast ashore on a desert island, pick up a num- 
ber of stones, put a red si>ot on each stone, and pass a law 
that every stone marked with a red spot shall give claim to a 
peck of wheat ; — so long as no wheat exists, or can exist, on 
the island, the stones are not money. But the moment so 
much wheat exists as shall render it possible for the society 
always to give n peck for every spotted atone, the spotted 
stones would become money, and might be eschanged by 
their possessors for whatever other commodities they chose, 
to the value of the i>eck of wheat which the stones repre- 
sented. If more stones were issued than the quantity o( 
wheat could answer the demand of, the value of the stone 
coinage would be depreciated, in proportion to its increase 
above the quantity needed to answer it. 

Again, supposing a certain number of the men so cast 
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ashore were Bet aside by lot, or auy other convention, fo do 

the rougher labour necessaiy for the whole society, they 
themaetvGB being maintiuncd by the daily allotment of a cer- 
tain quantity of food, clothing, ic, Tben, if it were ngi'eed 
that the stones spotted with red should be signs of a Govem- 
mcnt order for the labour of these men ; and that any peraon 
presenting a spotted, atone at the office of the labourers, 
should be entitled to a man's work for a week or a day, tho 
red stones would be money ; and might — probably would,— 
immediately pass current in the island for as much food, or 
clothing, or iron, or any other article as a man's work for the 
period secured by the stone was worth But if the Govern- 
ment issued so many spotted stoaea that it was iiopossible for 
tlie body of men they employed to comply with the orders ; 
as, suppose, if they only employed twelve men, and issued 
eighteen spotted stones daily, ordeiing a day's worl each, 
then the six extra stones would be forged or false money ; 
and the effect of tlda forgery woidd be the depreciation of the 
Talae of the whole coinage by one-third, that being the period 
of shortcoming which would, on the average, necessarily ensue 
in the execution of each order. Much occasional work may 
be done in a state or society, by help of an issue of false 
money (or false promises) byway of stimulants ; and the fi-uit 
of this work, if it comes into the promisor's hands, may some- 
times enable the false promises at last to be fulfilled : lience 
the frequent issue of false money by govemments and banks, 
and the not imfrequent escapes from the natural and proper 
consequences of such false iaaues, so as to cause a confused 
conception in most people's minds of what money really is. I 
am not sure whether some quantity of such false iasiie may 
not really be pennisaible in a nation, accurately proportioned 
to the minimum average produce of the labour it excites ; 
but all such procedures are more or less unsound ; and the 
notion of uuhmited issue of currency is simply one of the 
abaurdest and most monstrous that ever came into disjointed 
human wits. 

The use of objects of real or supposed value for currency, 
OS gold, jewellery, kc, is barbarous ; and it always eipressea 
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either the tneaaure of tbe diatnist in the Booiety of ita (nrn 
government, or the proportion of (listrastful or b&rbBrons 
nations <nith whom it bus to deal A metal not easily cor- 
roded or imitated, is ft desirable medium of currency for the 
Boke of cleanliness and convenience, but were it possible to 
prevent forgery, the more worthless the melAl itself, the 
better. Tiie use of worthless media, unrestrained by the nse 
of valuable media, has always hitherto involved, and is there- 
fore supposed to involve necessarily, unlimited, or at least 
improperly extended, issue ; but we might as well suppose 
that a man must necessarily issue unlimited promises becftuss 
hia words cost nothing. Intercourse with foreign nations 
must, indeed, for ages yet to come, at the world's present ■ 
rate of progress, be carried on by valuable ciurencies ; but | 
such transactions are nothing more than forms of barter. 
The gold used at present ns a currency is not, in jxtint of 
fact, currency at all, but the real property * which the cur- 
rency gives claim to, stamped to measure its quantity, and 
mingling with the real cun-ency occasionally by barter. 

The evils necessarily resulting from the use of baseless cat- I 
rencies have been terribly illustrated while these sheets bare ' 
been passing through the press ; I have not had time to ex- 
amine the various conditions of dishonest or absurd trading 
which have led to the late " panic " in America and Ungland ; 
this only I know, that no merchant deserving the name ought 
to b6 more liable to " panic " than a soldier should ; for hia 

* Ot rMher, equivalent to such real property, linpause everj-bndj hii 
been Rcaustomed to look upon it at valuable ; and therefore everjbod; 
ia willing to give labour or goods for iL But real property do«« niti- 
mately conaial onlj in tilings tliat nnurlsli the YioAy or mind ; gold 
would be useless to us i( we could not get mutton or books for IL Cl- 
timatBlj all commercial miEtakes and embarrasampnls result from peo- 
ple expecting to get goods without working for them, or watiting theu 
after they liave got them, A nation which labours, and takes e»re of 
the fruits ot labour, would be rich and happy ; though there were no 
gold in the universe. A nation which is idle, and wa«leE the produM 
ot what work it does, would be poor and miserable, thongh all iti 
mouulaina were of gold, and had gleug fllUd with diamond ioatead of 
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name sliould never be on more paper thfin he can at any in- 
stant meet the coll of, happen what will. I do not say tlua 
without feeling at the same time how difficult it ia to mark, 
in existing commerce, the just limits between the spii-it of 
enterprise and of speculation. Something of the same tem- 
per which makes the English soldier do always all tliat ia po^ 
Bible, and attempt more than is possible, joins its influence 
with that of mere avarice in tempting the English merchant 
into risks which he cannot justify, and effoi'ts which he can- 
not sustain ; and the same passion for adveuture which our 
travellers gratify every summer on perilous snow wreaths, and 
cloud-encompassed precipices, surrounds with a romantic fa»- 
cination the glittering of a hollow investment, and gilds the 
clouds that curl round gulfs of ruin. Nay, a higher and a 
more serious feeling frequently mingles in the motley temp- 
tation ; and men apply themselves to the task of growing rich, 
OB to a labour of providential appointment, from which they 
cannot pause without cidpability, nor retire without dis- 
honour. Our lai-ge trading cities bear to me veiy nearly the 
aspect of monastic establishments in which the vonv of the 
miU-wlieel and the crane takes the place of other devotionpj 
music : and in which the worship of ?tIammon and Moloch is 
conducted with a tender reverence and an esact propriety : 
the merchant rising to his Mammon matins with the self- 
denial of an anchorite, and expiating the frivolities into which 
he may be beguiled in the course of the day by late attend- 
ance at Mammon vespers. But, with every aUowance that 
can be made for these conscientioua and romantic persons, 
the fact i-emains the same, that by far the greater number of 
the transactiuus which lead to these times of commerciid em- 
barrassment may be ranged simply under two great heads, — 
gambling and stealing ; and both of these in their most cul- 
pable form, namely, gambling with money which is not ours, 
and steohng from those who trust us. I have sometimes 
thought a day might come, when the nation would perceive 
that a well-educated man v(ho steals a hundred thousand 
pounds, involving the entire means of subsistence of a hun- 
dred families, deserves, on the whole, as severe a punishment 
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as an Ul-€ducaUd man wbo steals a puree from a pocket, or n 
mug from a pantry. But without Loping for this success of 
clear-sightedueaa, we may nt least labour for a e^-atem of 
greater honesty aud kindoess iu tlie minor commerce of our 
daily life ; since tlie great diahooesty of tbe great bviyers and 
sellers is uotliiug more than the natural growth and outcome 
from the little diahonesty of the little buyers and sellera. 
Every person who tries to buy an article for less than its 
proper value, or who tries to sell it at more tVinn its proper 
value — every consumer who keeps a tradesman waiting for 
his mouey, aud every tradeamau who bribes a consumer to 
extravagance by credit, is helping forward, according to his 
own measure of power, a system of baseless and dishonour- 
able commerce, and forcing his countrj- down into poverty 
aud shame. And people of moderate means and average 
powers of mind would do far more ital good by merely oar^ 
ryitig out stem principles of justice and honesty iu common 
matters of ti-ade, than by the most ingenious schemes of es- 
tended philanthropy, or vociferous declarations of theological 
doctriue. There are three weighty matters of the law — jus- 
tice, mercy and truth ; and of Uiese the Teacher puts truth 
last, because that cannot be known but by a coiu-se of ads of 
justice and love. But men put, in all their efTorts, truth fii^t, 
TjecftusB they mean by it their own opinions ; and tlma, while 
the world has many people who would suffer martyrdom in 
the cause of what they call truth, it has few who will suffer 
even a Httle inconvenience in that of justice aud mercy. 
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Read for the author before the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Soctal Science in the avlumn of 1858 ; and 
printed in llie Transactions of the Society for that year, pp. 
311-16. 

I wnj. not attempt in tliia paper to enter iiito any general 
consideration of tlie possible iuAuence of art on Uie masses of 
the people. The inquiry is one of grent complexity, involved 
with that into the uses and dangers of luxury ; nor have we 
as yet data enough to justify us in conjeeturiug how far the 
practice of art may he compatible with rude or mechanical 
employments. But the question, however diflSciilt, hes in the 
same hght as that of t!ie uses of reading or writing ; for draw- 
ing, so far OS it is possible to the multitude, is mainly to ha 
considered as & means of obtaining and communicating knowl- 
edge. He who call accurately represent the form of an ob- 
ject, and match its colour, has unquestionably a power o( 
notation and description greater in most instances than that 
of words ; and this science of notation ought to be simply 
regarded as that which is concerned with the record of form, 
juat as arithmetic is concerned with the record of number. 
Of course abuses and dangers attend the acquirement of every 
irower. We have all of us probably known pei-sona who, 
without being able to read or write, discharged the important 
duties of hfe wkely and faithfully ; as we have also without 
doubt known others able to read and write, whoso reatliug 
did Uttle good to theiuselvea, ond whose writing little good to 
any one else. But we do not therefore doubt the expediency 
of acquiring those arts ; neither ought we to doubt the ex- 
pediency of acquiring the art of di-awing, if we admit that it 
may indeed become practically useful. 

Not should we long hesitate in admitting this, if we were 
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not in Uie liflbit of considering instruction in the arta cluefly 
OS a meiins of promoting wliat we call " taste " or dilettantism, 
and other liabita of mind, whicli, in tlieir more modem develop- 
ments in Europe, hav6 certainly not been advantageous to 
nations, or indicative of worthiness in tbem. Nevertheless, 
true taste, or the iustantaneoue preference of the noble thing 
to the ignoble, is a necessarj accompaniment of high wortbi- 
ness in nations or men ; only it ia not to be aci^uired hy seek- 
ing it as our chief objc^ot, since the firHt question, alike for 
man and for multitude, ia not at all what they are to like, but 
what they are to do ; and fortunately so, since true taste, so 
far as it depends on original instinct, ia not equally com- 
municable to all men ; and, so far as it depends on extended 
comparison, is unattainable by men employed in narrow fields 
of life. We shall not succeed in making a peasant's opinion 
good evidence on the merits of the Elgin and Lj-cian marbles ; 
nor is it necessary to dictate to him in hia garden the prefer- 
ence of gillyflower or of rose ; yet I believe we may make art 
a means of giving him hel[)ful and happy pleasure, and of 
gaining for him serviceable knowledge. 

Thufi, in our simplest codes of school iustruettoD, I liope 
some day to see local natural history assume a principal place, 
so that om- peasant children may be taught the nature and 
uses of the herbs that grow iu their meadows, and may take 
interest in observing and cherishing, mther than iu hunting 
or killing, the harmless animals of their country. Supposing 
it determined that this local natural history should be taught, 
drawing ought to be used to tis the attention, and test, while 
it aided, the memory. " Draw such and such a flower in o^^ 
line, with its bell towards you. Draw it with its side towards 
yoo. Paint the spots upon it. Draw a duck's head^her 
foot. Now a robin's, — a thrush's, — now the spots upon tlia 
thrush's breast." These are the kind of tasks which it seems 
to me should be set to the young peasant student. Surely 
the occupation would no more be thought contemptible which 
was thus subservient to knowledge and to compassion ; and 
perhaps we should find io pi-ocesa of time that the Itahan 
connexion of ai-t with dilelto, or delight, 
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witli, and even maiDly consequent upon, a, pure Greek con- 
nexion of art with areti^, or virtue. 

It may perhapa be thought that the power of representing 
in any Bufficieut manner natural objects such sa those above 
iusLimced would be of too difficult attaiDmeut to be aimed at 
in elementary instruction. But I have had practical proof 
tltat it is not so. From workmen who had little time to spare, 
and that only after they were jaded by the day's labour, I have 
obtained, ia the course of three or four months from their 
first fjiking a pencil in hand, perfectly useful, and in many 
respects admirable, drawings of natural objects. It Js, how- 
ever, necessary, in order to secure this result, that the stu- 
dent's aim should be absolutely restricted to the representation 
of visible fact. All more varied or elevated practice must be 
deferretl until the powers of true sight and just representation 
are acquired in MmpUcity ; nor, in the case of children be- 
longing to the lower classes, does it seem to me often advis- 
able to aim at anything more. At all events, their drawing 
lessons should be made aa recreative as possible. Undergoing 
due discipline of hard labour in other directions, such children 
should be painlessly initiated into employments calculated for 
the relief of toil. It is of httle consequence that they should 
know the priuciplea of art, but of much tliat their attention 
should be pleasurably excited. In our higher public schools, 
on the contrary, drawing should be taught rightly ; that ia to 
say, with due succession and security of prehminary steps, — 
it being here of httle consequence whether the student attains 
great or little skiU, but of much that he should perceive dis- 
tinctly what degree of skill he has attained, reverence that 
which surpasses it, and know the principles of right in what 
he has been able to accomphsh. It is impossible to make 
every boy aa artist or a conuoisseiu", but quite possible to 
moke him understand the meaning of art in its rudiments, and 
to make him modest enough to forbear expressing, in after life, 
judgments which he has not knowledge enough to render just. 

There is, however, at present this great difficulty in the way 
of such systematic teaching — that the public do not believe 
the principles of ai-t are determinable, and in no wise matters 
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of opinion. They do not believe that good drawing is gDod, I 
and bad drawing is bad, whatever any number of persons may 1 
tliink or declare to the contrary— that there is a right or beat I 
way of laying coloura to produce a given effect, just as then 1 
ia a right or best way of dyeing cloth of a given colour, and I 
that Titian and Veronese are not merely accidentally adiuimble I 
but eternally right 

The pubhc, of course, cannot be convinced of this unity I 
and stability of principle until clear assertion of it is made to 
them by paintera whom they respect ; and the painters whom 
they respect are generally too modest, and sometimes too 
proud, to make ii I believe the chief reason for their not 
having yet declared at least the fundamental laws of labour as 
connected with art-study is a kind of feehng on their part 
that " vtla m mrts dire," Every great painter knows so well 
the necessity of hard and systematized work, in order to at- 
tain even the lower degrees of skill, tliat he naturally supposes 
if people use no diligence in drawing, they do not care to ac- 
quire the power of it. and that the toil involved in wholesome 
study being greater than the mass of i>eople have ever given, 
ia also greater than they would ever be wiUing to give. Feel- 
ing, also, as any real pointer feels, that his own excellence is 
a gift, no less than the reward of toil, perhaps slightly dislik- 
ing to confess the labour it has cost him to perfect it, and 
wliolly despairing of doing any good by the confession, lie 
contemptuously leaves the drawing-master to do the best he 
can in his twelve lessons, and with courteous unkindnesa 
permits the young women of England to remain under the 
impression that they can learn to di-aw with less pains tbaa 
they can learn to dance. I have had practical esperienee 
enough, however, to convince me that tills treatment of the 
amateur student is unjust. Toung girls will work witU j 
steadiest perseverance when once they understand the need o 
labour, and ai-e convinced that drawing is a kind of languagg4 
which may for ordinary purposes be learned as easily i 
French and German ; tliis language, also, having its grammar I 
and its pronunciation, fo be conquered or acquired only 1^ I 
persistence in ii-ksome esercise — an error in a form being ai 
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entirely and mmply an error as a mistake in a tense, and an 
ill-drawn line as reprehensible as a vulgar accent. 

And I attach great importance to the sound education of 
our younger females in art, thinking that in England the 
nursery and the drawing-room are perhaps the most influen- 
tial of academies. "W'e address ourselves in vain to the edu- 
cation o( the artist while the demand for his work is uncer- 
tain or unint«Ihgent ; nor can art he considered as having any 
eerious influence on a nation while gilded papers form the 
principal splendour of the reception room, and ill-wrought 
though costly trinkets the principal entertainment of the 
boudoir. 

It is surely, therefore, to be regretted, that the art^educa- 
tion of our Government schools is addressed so definitely to 
the guidance of the artisan, and is therefore so little acknowl- 
edged hitherto by the general public, especially by its upper 
classes. I have not acrjuaiutance enough with the ])ractical 
working of that system to venture any es])ression of opinion 
respecting its general expediency; but it is my conviction 
that, so far aa I'eferences are involved in it to the designing 
of patterns capable of being produced by machinery, such ref- 
erences must materially diminish its utility considered as a 
general ^stem of instruction. 

We are still, therefore, driven to the same point, — the need 
of an authoritative recommendation of some method of study 
to the public ; a method detormlned upon by the concurrence 
of Bomo of our best painters, and avowedly sanctioned by 
them, BO as to leave no room for hesitation in its acceptance. 

Nor need it be thought that, because the ultimate methods 
of work employed by pointers vaiy according to the ])articu- 
lar effects produced by each, there would be any difficulty in 
obtaining their collective assent to a system of elementary 
precept. The facts of which it is necessary that the student 
shoidd be assured in his early effort.s, are so simple, so few, 
and so well known to all able draughtsmen that, as I have 
just said, it would lie rather doubt of the need of stating what 
eeemed to them self-evident, than reluctance to speak authori- 
tatively on points capable of dispute, that would stand in the 
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way of their giving form to a code of general iostrucUon. To 

take merely two instaucea : It will perhaps appear liardly 
credible that among amateur students, however far fidvaDced 
in more showy accompli shmeots, there will not be found one 
in a hundred who can make au accurate drawing to ecale. It 
is much, if they can copy anything with approximate fidelity 
of its real size. Now, the inaccuracy of eye which prevenla t 
Btudent from drawing to scale ia in fact nothing elae than an 
entire want of appreciation of proportion, and therefore of 
composiiion. He who altera the relations of dimensions to 
each oUier in hia copy, shows tliat ho does not enjoy those re- 
lations in tho original- — ^that is to say, that all appreciation of 
noble design (which is based on the most exquisite relations 
of magnitude) is impossible to him. To give him habits of 
mathematical accuracy in transference of the outline of com- 
plex form, is therefore, among the first, and even among the 
moat important, means of educating his taste. A student who 
can fix ■with precision the cardinal points of a bird's wing, ex- 
tended in any fixed position, and can then draw the curves of 
its individual plimies without measurable envsr, has advanced 
further towai-ds a power of understanding the design of the 
great maatera than he could by reading many volumes of crit- 
icism, or passing many months in undisciplined examinatioa 
of works of art. 

Again, it will be foimd that among amateur students theT6 
is almost universal deficiency in the power of expressing the 
roundness of a surface. They frequently draw with consider- 
able dexterity and vigour, but never attain the slightest sense 
of those raodulationa in form which can only be expressed by 
gradations in shade. They leave sharp edges to their blots of 
colour, sharp angles in their contours of lines, and conceal 
fi-om themselves their incapacity of completion by rednn- 
dance of object. The assurance to such persons l^at no 
object could be rightly seen or drawn until the draughtsman 
had acquired the power of modulating surfaces by gmdations 
wrought with some pointed instrument (whether pen, pencil, 
or chalk), would at once prevent much vain labour, and put 
an end to many errors of that worst kind which not only re- 
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tard the studeDt, but blind him ; which prevent hira from either 
attaining excellence himself, or underataDding it in otliera. 

It would be easy, did time admit it, to give instaoceB of 
other principles which it is equally essential that the student 
should know, and certain that all painters of eminence would 
sanction ; while even those respecting which some doubt may 
exist in their application of consuramato practice, are yet per- 
fectly determinable, so far as they are needed to guide a be- 
ginner. It may, for instance, be a tjueatioQ how far local 
colour should be treated as an element of chiai-o-oscuro in a 
roaster'a drawing of the human form. But there can be no 
question that it must be so treated in a boy's study of a tuhp 
or a trout. 

A still more important point would be gained if authorita- 
tive testimony of tlie same kind could be given to the merit 
and exclusive sufficiency of any series of examples of works of 
art, such as could at oitce be put within the reach of masters of 
schools. For tho modem student labours under heavy dis- 
advantages in what at fii'st sight might appear an assistance 
to him, namely, the number of examples of many different 
styles which surround him in galleries or musjeums. His 
mind is disturbed by the inconsistenciea of various excellences, 
and by his own predilection for false beauties iu second or 
third-rate works, He is thus prevented from obsen-ing any 
one example long enough to understand its merit, or follow- 
ing any one method long enough to obtain facility in its prac- 
tice. It seems, therefore, very desirable that some such stand- 
ard of art should be fixed for all our schools, — a standard 
which, it must be remembered, need not necessarily be the 
highest possible, provided only it is the rightest possible. It is 
not to be hoped that the student should imitate works of the 
most exalted merit, but much to be desired that he should be 
guided by those which have fewest faults. 

Perhaps, therefore, the most sen*iceable examples which 
could be set befoi-e youth might be found in the studies or 
drawings, rather than in the pictures, of first-rate masters ; 
and the art of photography enables ua to put renderings of 
such studies, which for most practical purijoses arc as good 
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Bs the originals, on tlie walls of eveiy school in the kingdom. 
Supposing (I merely name these ns examples of wbat I mean) 
thd standard of manner in light-aud-slimle drawing fixed by 
lieoiiardo'a study, No. 19, iu the collection of photographs 
lately published from drawings in the Florence Gallery ; 
the standard of pen drawing with a wasli, fixed by Titiau's 
sketch No. 30 in the same collection ; that of etching, fiied 
by Rembrandt's spotted shell ; and that of point work with 
the pure lines, by Diirer's crest with the cock ; erei^y effort of 
the pupil, whatever the instrument in his hands, would infal- 
libly teuil in a right direction, and the perception of the merits 
of these four works, or of any others like them, once attained 
thoroughly, by efforts, however distant or despairing, to copy 
portiona of tliem, would lead securely in due time to the ap- 
preciatiou of their modes of escellence. 

I cannot, of coui'se, within the limits of this paper, proceed 
to any statement of the present requirements of the English 
opoi-ative os regards art education. But I Jo not regret this, 
for it seems to me very desirable that our attention should for 
the present be concentrated on the more immediate object of 
general instruction. Whatever the pubUc demand the artist 
will soon produce ; and tlie best education which the operative 
can receive is the refusal of bad work and the acknowledg- 
ment of good. There is no want of geuius among us, still 
less of industry-. The least that we do is laborious, and the 
worst is wonderful. But there is a wont among us, deep and 
wide, of discretion in directing toil, and of delight in being 
led by imagination. In pist time, though the masses of the 
nation were less informed than they are now, they ■were for 
that very reason simpler judges and happier gazers ; it must 
be ours to substitute the gracious sympathy of the understand- 
ing for the bright gratitude of innocence. An artist can al- 
ways paint well for those who are lightly pleased or wisely 
displeased, but he cannot paint for those who are dull in ap- 
plause and false in condemnation. 
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EEMARKS ADDRESSED TO THE MANSFIELD ABT 
NIGHT CLASS, OCTOBEli 11, 1873.* 

It ia to be remembereJ that tlie giving of prizea can only 
be justified on tlie grouutl of tbeii" beiug tlie reward of supe- 
rior ditigesco and more obedient attentiou to the directions of 
the teacher. They must never be supposed, because practi- 
cally tbey never can become, indicatioiia of superior genius ; 
unless in so far as genius is likely to be diligent and obedient, 
beyond the strength and temper of the dull. 

But it so frequentlj' haijpens that the stimulus of vanity, 
acting on minds of inferior caUbre, produces for o time an in- 
dustry aui-passing the tranquil and self- possessed exertion of 
i-eal power, that it may be questioned whether the custom of 
bestowing prizes at all may not ultimately cease in our higher 
Schools of Ai't, unless in the furnk of substantial assistance 
given to deserving students wlio stand in need of it : a kind 
of prize, the claim to which, in its natui-e, would depend mora 
on accidental circumBtances, and generally good conduct, than 
on genius. 

But, without any reference to the opinion of others, and 
without any chance of partiality in your own, there is one test 
by which you can all determine the rate of your real progress. 

Examine, after eveiy period of renewed industry, how far 
you have enlarged your faculty of admiration. 

Consider how much more you can see to reverence, in the 
work of masters ; and how much more to love, in the work of 
nature. 

This ia the only constant and infallible test of progress ; 
that you wonder more at the work of gi-eat men, and that you 
cai'e more for natural objects. 

You have often been told by your teachers to expect this 
last result ; but I fear that the tendency of modern thought 

* Tills address vrus wr)ttt;a tor lli« Art Night Class, MaiisBeld, but not 
delivered hj me. In mj nhsence— I foi^et from what oaiisa, but iner- 
ltibl« — Iha Ifulw of SI, Albaos honouruil me hj reading it to the meet- 
ing. 
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is to reject the idea of that esBcntioI difference in rank bfr 
tween one intellect and another, of which increasing rerer- 
ence is the wise acknowledgment. 

You may, at least in early years, t«st accurately your power 
of doing anything in the least rightly, by your increasing 
conviction that you never will be able to do it as well as it has 
been done by others. 

That ia a lesson, I repeat, which differs much, I fear, from 
the one you are commonly taught The vulgar and incom- 
parably false aayiug of Macaulay's, that the intellectual gianta 
of one age become the intellectual pigmies of the next, has 
been the text of too many aermona lately i)reacheJ to you. 

You think you are going to do better things — each of you — 
than Titian and Phidias— write better than Virgil — think more 
wisely than Solomon. 

My good young people, this is the foolishest, quite pre-em- 
inently — perhaps almost the harmfnllest — notion that could 
possibly be put into your empty httle eggshells of heads. 
There is not one in a million of you who can ever be great in 
any thing. To be greater than the greatest that have been, ia 
permitted perhaps to one man in Europe in the course of two 
or three centuries. But because you cannot be Handel and 
Mozart — is it any reason why you should not learn to sing 
" God save the Queen " properly, when you have a mind to? 
Because a girl cannot be prima donna in the Itahan Opera, is 
it any reason that she should not learn to play a jig for her 
brothers and aistera in good time, or a soft httle tune for her 
tired mother, or that she shoidd not sing to please herself, 
among the dew, on a May morning? Believe me, joy, humil- 
ity, and usefulness always go together : aa insolence with mis- 
ery, and these both with destructiveness. You may learn with 
proud teachers how to throw down the Vendijme Column, and 
biiru the Louvre, but never how to lay so much aa one touch 
of safe colour, or one laj'er of steady stone : and if indeed 
there be among you a youth of true genius, be assured that he 
will diatinguiah himself first, not by petulance or by disdain, 
but by discerning firmly what to admire, and whom to obey. 
It will, I hope, be the result of the interest lately awakened 
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in art through our provinces, to enable eaeli town of impor- 
tance to obtain, in pemiiment possession, u few — and it is de- 
sirable tliere should be no more than a few — examples of con- 
summate and luasterful art : an engraving or two by Diirer — 
a single poiirait hy Rej-nolds — a fifteen th-centurj- Florentine 
drawing — a thirteenth-centiuy French piece of painted glass, 
and the like ; and tliat, iu every town occupied in a given 
manufacture, esaniplea of unquestionable excellence in that 
manu&cture should be made easily accessible in its civic 
museum. 

I must ask you, however, to observe very carefully that 1 
use the word viamifacture. in its literal and proper senae. It 
means the making of things b^ the liand. It does not mean 
the making them by machinery. And, while I plead with you 
for a true humility in rivalship with the works of others, I 
plead with you also for a just pride in what you really can 
honestly do yourself. 

You must neither think your work the best ever done by 
man : — nor, on the other hand, think that the tongs and poker 
can do belter — and that, although you ai-e wiser than Solo- 
mon, all this wisdom of yours can be outshone by a shovel- 
ful of coke. 

Let mo take, for instance, the manufacture of Lace, for 
which, I beheve, your neighboiuing town of Nottiiigham en- 
Joys renown. There is still some distinction between machine- 
made and hand-made lace, I will suppose that distinction so 
far done away with, that, a pattern once invented, you can 
spin lace as fast as you now do thread. Everybody then 
might wear, not only lace collars, but lace gowns. Do you 
think they would be more comfortable in them than they are 
now in phuu stuEf — or tliat, when everybody could wear them, 
anybody would be proud of wearing one ? A spider may per- 
haps he rationally proud of lua own cobweb, even though all 
the fields in the morning are covered with the hke, for he 
I made it himself — but suppose a machine spun it for him ? 

Suppose all the gossamer were Nottingham -made, would a 
sensible spider be either prouder, or happier, think you ? 

A sensible spider ! You cannot perhaps imagiua such a 
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creature. Tet eurely a, spider is clever enougli for Itjs own 
ends? 

You think bim aii insensible spider, ooly because be cannot 
understand yours — and is apt to impede yours. Well, be as- 
sured of this : sense in bumau creatures is shown also, not by 
cleverness ia promoting their own ends and iaterest^ but by 
quickness iu understanding other people's ends and int«resta, 
and by putting our own work and keeping our own wishes io 
harmony with theirs. 

But I returu to my point, of cheapness. You don't think 
that it would be convenient, or even creditable, for women to 
wash tbe doorsteps or dish the dlnuei-s in lace gowna 1 Nay, 
even for tbe most ladylike occupations— reading, or writing, 
or playing with her cbildren— do you think a lace gown, or 
even a lace collar, so great an advantage or dignity to a woman? 
If you tbink of it, you will find tbe whole value of lace, as a 
possession, depends on tbe fact of its having a beauty which 
has been tbe reward of industry and attention. 

That the tbiiig itself is a prize — a thing which everybody 
cannot have. That it proves by tbe look of it, the abUUy of ila 
viaber; that it proves, by tbe rarity of it, the diynily of ita 
wearer — either that she bns been so industrious as to aave 
money, which can buy, aay, a piece of jewellery, of gold tissue, 
or of fine lace — or else, that she ia a noble peraou, to whom 
her neighbour concede, as an honour, the privilege of wear- 
ing finer dress than tbey. 

If they all choose to have lace too — if it ceases to be a prise 
—it becomes, does it not, only a cobweb 1 

Tbe re.ol good of a piece of lace, then, you will find, is that 
it should show, first, that the designer of it bad a pretty fancy ; 
nest, that tbe mnker of it had fine fiugora ; lastly, Lbat the 
wearer of it has worthiness or dignity enough to obtain what 
is difficult to obtain, and common sense enough not to wear 
it on all occasions. I limit myself, in what farlher I have to 
say, to the question of the manufacture — nay, of one requisite 
in the manufacture : that which I have just called a prettv 
fane J'. 

What do you suppose I mean by a pretty fancy ? Do you 
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thiuk that, by learuiiig to draw, and looking at flawera, you 
will ever get the ability to design a piece of lace beautifully? 
By no means. If that were so, everybody would soon learn 
to draw — everybody would design lace prettily — and then, — 
nobody would be paid for designing it. To some extent, that 
will indeed be the i-esult of modem endeavour to teach de- 
sign. But against all such endoavourB, mother-wit, in the end, 
will liokl her own. 

But auybody who has this mother-wit, may make the exercise 
of it more pleasant to themselves, and more useful to other 
people, by learning to draw. 

Ao Indian worker in gold, or a Scandinavian worker in iron, 
or an old French worker in thread, could produce indeed 
beautif id designs out of nothing but groups of knots oud spi- 
rals ; but you, when you are rightly educated, may render your 
knots and spirals infinitely more interesting by making them 
suggestive of natui'al foi'ms, and rich in elements of true 
knowledge. 

You kjiow, for instance, the pattern which for centuries has 
been the basia of ornament in Indian shawls— the bulging leaf 
ending in a spirid. The Indian pixiduces beautiful designs 
with nothing but that spiral. You cannot better his powers 
of design, but you make them more civil and useful by add- 
ing knowledge of nature to invention. 

Suppose you learn to draw rightly, and, therefore, to know 
correctly the spirals of springing ferns — not that you may 
give ugly names to all the species of them — but that you may 
understand the grace and vitality of every hour of their exist- 
ence. Suppose you have sense and cleverness enough to 
translate the essential chamcter of this beauty into forms ex- 
|)re88ibie by simple hnes — tlierefoi-e expressible by thread — 
yon might then have a seiies of fern-patterns which would 
each contain points of distittctive interest and beauty, and of 
Bcietitific truth, and yet be variable by fancy, with quite aa 
much ease as the meaningless Indian one. Similarly, there ia 
no form of leaf, of flower, or of insect, whifih might not be- 
come suggestive to you, and expressible in terms of manufact' 
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Only don't think that this kind of study will ever "pay," in 
the vulgar sense. 

It will make you wiser and happier. But do you suppose 
that it is the law of God, or nature, that people shall be paiJ 
in money for becoming wiser and happier ? They are so, by 
that law, for honest work ; and ns all honest work makes peo- 
ple wiser and happier, they are indeed, in some sort, paid ia 
money for becoming wise. 

But if you seek wisdom only that you may get money, be- 
lieve me, you are exactly on the foolishcst of all fools' errands. 
" She is more precious than rubies " — but do you think that 
is only because she will help you to buy rubies? 

" All the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
to her." Do you think that is only because she will enable 
you to get all the things you desire? She is offered to yo\i 
as a blessing in herself. She is the reward of kindness, of 
modesty, of industry. She is the IVize of Prizes — and alike 
in poverty or in liches — the strength of your liifa now, the 
earnest of whatever Life is to come. 
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BASED OK MATDRAL BELECTIOK. 



Hiper read b^ore the UTeiaphynieal Society, Mag llfft, 1875.* 
It has always seemed to me that Societies like this of oura, 
happy in including members nob a htUe diverse in thought 
and various in knowledge, might be mors useful to the pub- 
lic than perliaps they can fairly be said to have approved 
themselves hithei-to, by using their variety of power rather to 
support intellectual conclusions by concentric props, than to 
shake them with rotatory stones of wit ; and modestly en- 
deavouring to initiate the building of walls for the Bridal city 
of Science, in which no man will care to identify the particular 

• I trust that the Society will not consider Us privilegee violnled bj 
the publication of au essay, wLich, bit aucU audieace, I wrote vith mom 
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Btonea 1ig laya, ratlier than complying fartlier with the exist- 
ing picturesque, but wasteful, practice oE every knight to 
throw up a feudal tower of hi.i own opiuions, tenable only by 
the moat active pugnacity, and pierced rather with arrow- 
ahta from which to annoy his neighbours, than windows to 
admit hgbt or air. 

The paper read at our last meeting waa unquestionably, 
within the limits its writer has prescribed to himself, so logi- 
cally sound, that (encouraged also by the suggestion of some 
of our most influential members), I shall endeavour to make 
the matter of our to-cight'a debate consequent upon it, and 
suggestive of ixjssibly further advantageous deductiona 

It will be remembered that, in reference to the statement 
in the Bishop of Peterborough's Paper, of the moral indiffer- 
ence of certain courses of conduct on the postulate of the ex- 
istence only of a Mechanical base of Morals, it was observed 
by Dr. Adam Clarke that, even on such mecliauical basis, the 
word " moral " might still be applied specially to any course 
of action which tended to the development of the human 
race. Whereupon I ventured myself to im]uu-e, in what di- 
rection such development was to be understood ns taking 
place ; aud the discussion of this point being then dropped 
for wont of time, I would ask the Society's permission to 
bring it agaui before them this evening in a somewhat more 
extended form ; for in reality the question respecting the d&- 
velopment of men is twofold, — firsts namely, ^in what direc- 
tion ; aud secondly, in what social relations, it is to be sought. 

I would therefore at present ask more dehberately than I 
could at our last meeting,- — first, in what direction it is de- 
eimble that the development of humanity should take i)lace ? 
Should it, for instance, as in Greece, be of physical beauty, 
— emulation, (Hesiod's second Ens), — pugnacity and iwitrioU 
ism ? or, as in modern England, of physical ugliness, — envy, 
(Hesiod's first Etis), — cowardice, and selfishness ? or, as by 
a conceivably humane but hitherto unexampled — education 
might be attempted, of physical beauty, bumiUty, courage, 
and affection, which should make all the world one native 
land, and wSo-n y^ to^ '} 
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I do not doubt but that (he first automatic impulse of nil 
our automatic friends here present, on bearing this Bentencev 
will be strenuously to deny the accnmcy of my definition of 
the aims of modern English education. Without attempting 
to defend it, I would only obser\-e that this automatic develop- 
ment of solar caloric in scientific minds must be grounded on 
an automatic sensation of injustice done to the members of 
the School Board, as well aa to many other automatically well- 
meaning and ingenious persona ; and that this sense of the in- 
juriousness and offensiveness of my deGnition cannot possibly 
have any other basis (if I may be permitted to continue my 
professional simihtudes) than the fallen remnants and goodly 
Btones, not one now left on another, but still forming an un- 
removable cumulus of ruin, and eternal Birs Nimroud, as it 
were, on the sit« of the old belfry of Christian morality, whose 
top looked once so like touching Heaven. 

For no offence could be taken at my definition, iinless trace- i 
able to adamantine conviction, ^ — that ugliness, however inde- ' 
finable, envj', however natural, and cowardice, however com- 
mercially profitable, are nevertheless etemaliy disgraceful ; 
contrary, that is to say, to the grace of our Lord Christ, if 
there be among us any Christ ; to the grace of the King's 
Majesty, if there be among us any Ring ; and to the grace 
even of Christless and Kingless Manhood, if there be auiong 
ua any Manhood. 

To this fixed conception of a difference between Better and 
"Worse, or, when carried to the extreme, between good and 
evil, in conduct, we all, it seems to me, instinctively and there- 
fore rightly, attach the term of Moral sense ; — the sense, for 
instance, that it would be better if the members of this Society 
who are usually automatically absent n'ere, instead, automati' 
cally present ; or better, that this Paper, if (which is, perhaps, 
too likely) it be thought automatically impertinent, had been 
made, bythemolecularaction of my cerebral particles, pertinent. 

Trusting, therefore, without more ado, to the strength of 
rampart in this Old Sanim of the Moral sense, however sub- 
dued into vague banks under the modem steam-plough, I will 
venture to suppose the first of my two questions to have been 
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answered ty the choice on the part at least o( a majority of 
our Council, of the third direction of development, above 
specified as being the properly called " moi'ol " one ; and will 
go on to the second subject of inquiry, both more difficult and 
of great practical importance in the political crisis through 
which Europe is paaaing, — namely, what relations between 
men are to be desired, or with resignation allowed, in the 
course of their Moral Development? 

"Whether, that is to Bay, we should try to make some men 
beautiful at the cost of ugliness iu others, and some men ^■i^- 
tuous at the cost of ^■ice in others, — or rather, all men beau- 
tiful and lirtuous in the degree possible to each under a 
system of etjuitable education ? And e%idently our first busi- 
ness ia to consider in what terras the choice is put to us by 
Nature. What can we do, if we would ? "What must we do, 
whether we wiU or not ? How high can we raise Ihe level of 
a diffused Learning and Morality ? and how far shall we be 
compelled, if we limit, to exaggerate the advantages and 
injuries of our system? And are we prepared, if the es- 
Iremity be inevitable, to push to their utmost the relations 
implied when we take off our hats to each other, and triple 
the tiara of the Saint in Heaven, while we leave the sinner 
bareheaded in Cocytus? 

It is well, perhaps, that I should at once confess myself to 
hold the principle of limitation in ita utmost extent ; and to 
entertain no doubt of the rightness of my ideal, but only of 
its feasibility. I am ill at ease, for instance, in my uncer- 
tainty whether our greatly regretted Chairman will ever be 
Pope, or whether some people whom I could mention, (not, 
ol course, members of our society,) will ever be in Cocytus. 

But there is no need, if we would be candid, to debate the 
principle in the violences of operation, any more than the 
proper methods of distributing food, on the supposition that 
the difference between a Paris dinner and a platter of Scotch 
porridge must imply that one-half of mankind are to die of 
eating, and the rest of having nothing to eat. I will, therefore, 
take for example a case iu which the discrimination is less 
conclusive. 
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Wien I stop writiDg metaphyaica this morninj, it will bo ^ 
to arrange Bome drawing for a young lady to copy. Tbej 
are leaves of the beat illuminated MSS. 1 have, and I am going J 
to spend my whole afternoon in explaining to her what alie is 
to aim at in copying them. 

Now, I would not lend these leaves to any other young 
lady that I know of ; nor give up my afternoon to, perhaps, 
more than two or three other young ladiea that I know of. 
But to teep to the fii-at-inatanced one, I lend her my hooka, 
and give her, for what they are wortli, my time and most 
careful teaching, because she at present paints butterflies bet- 
ter than any other girl I know, and has a peculiar capacity for 
the softening of plumes and finessing of anteunre. Grant me 
to be a good teacher, and grant her disposition to be such as I 
suppose, and the result will be what might at fii-st appear an 
indefenaible iniquity, namely, that this girl, who has already 
excellent gifts, having also excellent teaching, will become 
perhaps the best butterfly-painter in England ; while myriads 
of other giria, having originally inferior powers, and attract- 
ing no attention from the Slade Professor, will utterly lose 
their at present cultivable faculties of entomological art, and 
sink into the vulgar career of wives ami mothers, to which we 
have Mr. Mill'a authority for holding it a grievous injustice 
that any girl should be irrevocably condemned. 

There ia no need that I should be careful in enumerating 
the various modes, analogous to this, in which the Natural 
selection of which we have lately heard, perhaps, somewhat 
more than enough, provokes and approves the Professional 
selection which I am so bold as to defend ; and if the auto- 
matic instincts of equity in us, which revolt i^ainst the great 
ordinance of Nature and practice of Man that " to him that 
hath, shall more be given," are to be listened to when the 
possessions in question ore only of wisdom and virtue, let 
them at least prove their sincerity by correcting, first, the in- 
justice which baa established itself respecting more tangible 
and more esteemed property ; and terminating the singular 
arrangement prevalent in commercial Europe, that to eveiy 
man with a hundred pounds in his pocket there shall annually 
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basis of morals to which the Bishop of Peterborough referred 
in the close of his paper ; or at least to explain to her bewil- 
dered populace the real meaning of the force of the Ten Com- 
mandments, whether written originally by the finger of God 
or Man. To me, personally, I own, as one of that bewildered 
populace, that the essay by one of our most distinguished 
members on the Creed of Christendom seems to stand in 
need of explicit answer from our Divines ; but if not, and the 
common application of the terms " Word of God " to the 
books of Scripture be against all questions tenable, it becomes 
yet more imperative on the interpreters of that Scripture 
to see that they are not made void by our traditions,* and 
that the Mortal sins of Covetousness, Fraud, Usury, and Con- 
tention be not the essence of a National life orally pro- 
fessing submission to the laws of Christ, and satisfaction in 

His Love. 

J. Buskin. 

1 " Thon shalt not covet ; bnt tradition 
Approves all forms of Competition.'* 

Akthur Clouos. 
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PBEPACE. 



The long abwjdoued purpose, of which the following pages 
begin some attempt at fulfilment, has been resumed at tbe re- 
quest of a young English governess, that I would write some 
pieces of history which her pupils could gather some good 
out of ; — the fruit of historical documents placed by modern 
educational systems at her disposal, being to them labour 
only, and sorrow. 

What eke may be said for the book, if it ever become one, 
it muRt say for itself: preface, more than tbie, I do not care 
to writ£ : and the less, because some passages of British his- 
toiy, at this hour under record, call for instant, though brief, 
comment 

I am told that the Queen's Guards have gone to Ireland ; 
playing " God save the Queen." And being, (as I have de- 
clared myself iu the course of some letters to which pubUc 
attention has been ktely more than enough directed,) to the 
beat of my knowledge, the stnuncheBt Conservative in Eng- 
land, I am disposed gravely to question the propriety of the 
missioD of the Queen's Guards on the employment commanded 
them. My own Conservative notion of the function of the 
Guards is that they should guard the Queen's throne and life, 
when threatened either by domestic or foreign enemy ; but 
not that they should become a substitute for her iuefQcient 
pohce force, in tbe execution of her domiciliary laws. 

And still less so, if tbe domiciliary laws which they are sent 
to execute, playing " God save the Queen," be perchance pre- 
cisely contrai'y to that God the Saviour's law ; and therefore, 
such as, iu the long run, no quantity either of Queens, or 
Queen's men, coulii execute. Which ia a question I have for 
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these ten years lieen endeavouring to get the British publia 
to consider — vainly enough Mtlierto ; and will not at present 
add to my own many words on the matt«r. But a book has 
just been publiahed by n British officer, who, if he bad not 
been otherwise and more actively employed, could not only 
have written all my books about landscape and picture, but is 
very singularly also of one mind with me, {Glod knows of Low 
few Englishmen I can now say so,} on matters regarding the 
Queen's safety, and the Nation's honour. Of whose book 
('■ Far out : Rovings refold "), since various passages will be 
given in my subsequent terminal notes, I will content myself 
with quoting for the end of my Prefiice the memorable words 
which Colonel Butler himself quotes, as spoken to the British 
Parliament by its last Conservative leader, a British officer 
who had also served with honour and success. 

The Duke of Wellington said : "It is already well known 
to your Lordships that of the troops which our gracious Sov- 
ereign did me the honour to entrust to my command at Tan- 
ous periods during the war — a war undertaken for the ex- 
press purpose of securing the happy institutions and inde- 
pendence of the Country — at least one halt were Roman 
Cathohcs. My Lords, when I call your recollection to this 
fact, I am sure all further eulogy is uuneceasarj'. Your Lord- 
ships ore well awoi-e for what length of period and under 
what difGcult circumstances they maintained the Empire 
buoyant uix>n the flood which overwhelmed the thrones and 
wrecked the institutiona of every other people ; — how they 
kept alive the only spark of freedom which was left unextin- 
guished in Europe. , . . My Lords, it is mainly to the Irish 
CathoUcs that we all owe our praud predominance in our 
mihtnry career, and that I personally am indebted for the 
laurels with which you have been pleased to decorate my 
brow. . . . We must confess, my Lords, that without Catho- 
lic blood and CathoUc valour no victory could ever have been 
obtained, and the first military talents might have been ex- 
erted in vain." 

Let these noble words of tender Justice be the first exam- 
ple to my young readers of what all History ought to 
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has been told them, in the Laws of F^sole, that all great Art 
is Praisa So is all faithful History, and all high Philosophy. 
For these three, Art, History, and Philosophy, are each but 
one part of the Heavenly Wisdom, which sees not as man 
seeth, but with Eternal Charity ; and because she rejoices not 
in Iniquity, therefore rejoices in the Truth. 

For true knowledge is of Virtues only : of poisons and vices, 
it is Hecate who teaches, not Athena. And of all wisdom, 
chiefly the Politician's must consist in this divine Prudence ; 
it is not, indeed, always necessary for men to know the vir- 
tues of their friends, or their masters ; since the friend will 
still manifest, and the master use. But woe to the Nation 
which is too cruel to cheiish the virtue of its subjects, and 
too cowardly to recognize that of its enemies 1 
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BI THE BIVEBa OF WATERS. 

The mtelligent English traveller, in tliis fortunflte age for 
him, is aware that, half-wnj between Boulogue and PariB, 
there is a complex railway-station, iiito which his traio, iu its 
relaxing speed, rolls him with many more than the average 
number of bangs and bumps prepared, in the access of every 
important French gare, to startle the drowsy or distrait pas- 
eeuger ioto n sense of bis situatiou. 

He probably also remembers that at this baiting-place in 
roid-j'oumey there is a well-served buffet, at which he baa 
the privilege of " Dix minutes d'arrct." 

He is not, however, always so distinctly conscious that 
these ten minutes of arrest ore granted to him within not so 
many minutes' walk of the central square of a city which waa 
once the Venice of France. 

Putting the lagoon islands out of question, the French 
Kiver-Queen waa nearly as large in compass as Venice her- 
Belf ; and divided, not by slow currents of ebbing and return- 
ing tide, but by eleven beautiful treat-streams, of which some 
four or five ore as large, each separately, as our Siurrey Wan- 
die, or as Isaac Walton's Dove ; and which, branching out of 
one strong current above the city, and uniting again after 
they have eddied through its streets, are bordered, as they 
flow down, {fordlesa except where the two Edwai-da rode 
them, the day before Crecy,) to the sands of St Valery, by 
groves of aspeu, and glades of poplai', whose grace and glad- 
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nees seem to spring in every stately avenue instiiict with the 
image of the just man's life, — " Erit toaquam lignum quod 
plantalum eat secua decursoB aquarum." 

But tlie Venice of Picardy owed her name, not to the 
beauty of her streama merely, but to their burden, She was 
a worker, like the Adriatic princess, in gold and glass, in 
stone, wood, and ivory ; she was skilled like an E^*plLin in 
the wending of fine linen ; dainty aa the maids of Judah 
in divers colours of needlework. And of these, the fruits 
of lier hands, praising her in her own gates, she sent also 
portions to stranger nations, and her fame went out into all 
lauds. 

" Un rc'glement de I'echevinage, du 12"' avril 1^66, fait 
Toir qu'on fabriquait ii cette epoque, des veioui-s de toutea 
couleurs pour meubtes, des colombettes a grands et petits 
carreaux, des buraillea croiaea, qu'on esp^dinit eu Allemague 
— en Eapagne, en Turquie, et en Barbaric 1 " * 

All-coloured velvets, pearl-iridescent colombettes t (I won- 
der what they may be ?) and sent to vie with the variegated 
carpet of the Turk, and glow upon the arabesque towers of 
Barbarylf Wna not this a phase of provincial Pieard life 
which an intelligent En ghsh traveller might do weli to inquire 
into ? Why should this fountain of rainbows leap up suddenly 
hero by Somme ; and a little Frankisli maid wTite herself 
the sister of Venice, and the servant of Carthage and of 
Tyre? 

And if she, why not others also of our northern villages ? 
Has the intelligent traveller discerned anything, in the coun- 
try, or in its shores, on his way from the gate of Calais to the 
gore of Amiens, of special advantage for artistic design, or for 
commercial enterprise? He has seen league after league of 
sandy dunes. We also, we, have our sands by Severn, by 
Lune, by Solway, He has seen extensive plains of ireful and 
not unfragrant peat, — an article sufficiently accessible also to 

* M. H. Duievel, HiBtolre ds U Yllle d'AmienB. Amiens, Csran et 
Lambert. 1848 ; p. 305. 

f Carpncoio trusts for tlie chief splendour of vaj festa in oitiaa to the 
palteniB of the draperies liurig out of niudon^ 
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oar Scotch and Iriah iaduatries. He bos seen many a broad 
down and jutting cliff ol purest chalk ; but, opposite, the per- 
fiLlo Albion gleams no whit less blanche beyond the blue. 
Pure watera he hns seen, issuing out of the enowy rock ; but 
are ours less bright at Croydon, at Guilford, or at Winchester ? 
And yet one never beard of treasures sent from Solway Bonds 
to African ; nor that the builders at Bomsey could give lessons 
ill colour to the builders at Granada ? What can it be, in the 
air or the earth— in her stars or in her eunhght — that fires the 
heart and quickens the eyes of the little white-capped Amien- 
oise soubrette, till she can match herself against Penelope ? 

The intelligent English traveller has of course no time to 
waste on any of these questions, But if he has bought his 
ham-aandwich, and he is ready for the " En voiture, mee- 
sieurs," he may perhaps condescend for an instant to hear 
what a lounger about the place, neither wasteful of his time, 
nor sparing of it, can suggest as worth looking at, when his 
train ghdes out of the station. 

He will see first, and doubtless with the respectful admira- 
tion which an Enghshman ia bound to bestow upon such ob- 
jects, the coal-sheds and camage-aheds of tlie station itself; 
extending in their nshy and oily splendours for about a quarter 
of a mile out of the town ; and then, just as the train gets 
into speed, under a large chimney tower, which he cannot see 
to nearly the top of, but will feel overcast by the shadow of 
its smoke, he may see, it he will trust his intelUgent head out 
of the window, and look back, fifty or fifty-one (I am not sure 
of my count to a unit) similar cliimneys, all similarly smoking, 
all with similar works attached, oblongs of brown brick wall, 
with portholes numberless of black square window. But in 
the midst of these fifty tall things that smoke, he will see one, 
a little taller tban any, and more delicate, that does not 
smoke ; and in the midst of these fifty masses of blank wall, 
enclosing ' works * — and doubtless producing works profitable 
and honourable to France and the world — he will see one mass 
of wall — not blank, but strangely wrought by the bands of 
foohsh men of long ago, for the purpose of enclosing or pro- 
ducing no manner of profitable work whatsoever, but one — 
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" This is the work ot God ; that ye should believe od Him 
whom He hath sent ! " 

Leaving tlie inteUigent traveller now to fulfil his vow of 
pilgrimage to Paiis, — or wherever else God may be sending 
him, — I will suppose that an intelligent Eton boy or two, or 
thoughtful English girl, may care quietly to walk with roe as 
far as this same spot of commanding view, and to consider 
what the norklesa — shall we nlao Bay worthless ? — building, 
and its unshadowed minaret, may perhaps farther mean. 

Minaret I have called it, for want of better English word. 
FlCche — arrow — ia its proper name ; vanishing into the wr 
you know not where, by the mere fineness of it. Flomeless — 
motionless^hurtless^the fine arrow ; unplumed, unpoisoned 
and unbarbed ; aimless — shall we say also, readers young and 
old, travelling or abiding ? It, and the walls it rises from — 
what have they once meant 1 "VHiat meaning have they left 
in them yet, for you, or for the people that live round them, 
and never look up as they pass by ? 

Suppose we set ourselves first to learn how they came there. 

At the birth of Christ, all this hillside, and the brightly- 
watered plain below, with the com-jellow champaign above, 
were inhabited by a Druid-taught race, wild enough ia 
thoughts and ways, but un<ler Roman government, and grad- 
ually becoming accustomed to hear the names, and partly to 
confess the power, of Roman gods. For three hundred years 
after the birth of Christ they heard the name of no other 
God. 

Three hundred years I and neither apostles nor inheritors of 
apostleship had yet gone into all the world and preached the 
gospel to every creature. Here, on their peaty ground, the 
wild people, still trusting in Pomona for apples, in Silvanua 
for acorns, in Ceres for bread, and in Proserpina for rest, 
hoped but tbe season's blessing from the Gods of Harvest, 
and feared no eternal anger from the Queen of Death. 

But at last, three hundred years being past and gone, in 
the year of Christ 301, there came to this hillside of Amiens, 
on the sixth day of the Ides of October, the Messenger of a 
new Life. 
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His name, Firminiiia (I suppose) in Latin, Firinin in French, 
— so to be remeinljered liere in Picnrdy. Firmin, not Fir- 
mitiius ; as Denis, not Dionysius ; coming out of spric« — no one 
tells what part of space. But received by the pagan Amienois 
■with surprised welcome, and seen of them — Forty days — 
many daya, we may read — preaching acceptably, and binding 
with baptismal vows even persona in good society : and that 
in such numbers, that at last he is accused to the Roman gov- 
ernor, by the priests of Jupiter and Mercury, as one turning 
the world upside-down. And in the last day of the Forty — 
or of the indefinite many meant by Forty — he ia beheaded, as 
martyrs ought to be, and his ministrationa in a mortal body 
ended. 

The old, old story, you say? Be it so ; you will the more 
easily remember it. The Amienois remembered it so care- 
fully, that, twelve hundred years afterwards, in the sixteenth 
century, they thought good to carve and paint tlie four stone 
pictures, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of our first photograph, (see pref- 
atory references). Scene 1st, St Firmin ai-riviog ; scene 2nd, 
SL Firmin preaching ; scene 3rd, St. Firmin baptizing ; and 
scene 4th, Si Fiimin beheaded, by an eiecntioner with very 
red legs, and an attendant dog of the character of the dog in 
' Faust,' of whom we may have more to say presently. 

Following in the meantime the tale of St. Firmin, as of old 
time known, his body was received, and buried, by a Bom^ 
senator, his disciple, (a kind of Joseph of Arimathea to St. 
Firmin,) in the Roman senator's own garden. Who also 
built a httle oratory over his grave. The Roman senator's 
Bon built a church to replace the oratory, dedicated it to Our 
Lady of Martyrs, and established it as an episcopal seat — the 
first of the French nation's. A very notable spot for the 
Fi-cnch nation, surely ? One deserving, perhaps, some little 
memory or monument, — cross, tablet, or the hke ? Where, 
therefore, do you suppose this first cathedral of French Chris- 
tianity stood, and with what monument baa it been honoured ? 

It stood where we now stand, companion mine, whoever you 
may be ; and the monument wherewith it baa been honoured 
is this — chimney, whose gonfalon of smoke overshadows us — 
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the latest effort of modem art in Amiena, the cliimney of St. 
AcLeuL 

The first cathedral, you observe, of the French nation ; more 
accurately, tbe first germ of cathedral /or the French nation — 
who are not yet here ; only thia grave of a martyr is here, and 
this church of Our Lady of Martyrs, abiding on the hillside, 
till the Roman power pass away. 

Falling together with it, and trampled down by savage 
tribes, alike the city and the shrine ; the grave forgotten, — when 
at last the Franks themselves pour from the north, and the 
utmost wave of them, lapping along these downs of Somme, 
is here stayetl, and the Fraukish standard planted, and the 
French kingdom throned. 

Here their first capital, here the first footsteps * of the 
Frank in his France ! Thiuk of it. All over the south are 
Oauls, Biirgundians, Bretons, heavier-hearted nations of sullen 
mind : — at their utmost brim and border, here at last are the 
Franks, the source of all Franchise, for this our Europe, 
have heard the word in England, before now, but English 
word for it is none 1 Honesty wa have of our own : but 
Frankness we must learn of these : nay, all the western na- 
tions of na are in a few centuries more to be known by this 
name of Frank, Franks, of Paris that is to be, in time to 
come ; but French of Paris is in year of grace 500 an unknown 
tongue in Paris, as much as in Stratford-att-ye-Bowe. French 
of Amiens is the kingly and courtly form of Christian speech, 
Paris lying yet in Lutetian clay, to develop into tile-field, 
perhaps, in due time. Here, by soft-glittering Somme, reign 
Clovls and his Clotilde. 

And by St. Finnin's grave speaks now another gentle 
gelist, and the first Frank king's prayer to the Kin g of kings 
is made to Uim, known only as " the Qod of Clotilde." 

I must ask the reader's patience now with a date or two. 
and stern facts— two — three — or more. 

Clodion, the leader of the first Franks who reach irrevocably 

* The GrHt fixed aud set-down footstepa ; wandermg tribes cilletl at 
Franks, had overawept the coiuitrv. and recoiled, again and agaiu. 
Bnt thit invasion o£ tlie Bo-calluJ Saliwi Franks, never ralreats agaia. 
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beyond the Rhine, figlita Lis way through desultory Eoman 
cohorts as faraa Amiens, and takes it, in 445.* 

Two years aftem-ards, at his deatii, tUe scarcely asserted 
throne is seized — perhaps iuevitably^by the tutor of his 
children, Merovee, whose dynasty is founded on the defeat of 
Attila at Chalons. 

He died in 457. His son Childeric, giving himself up to 
the love of women, and scorned by the Frank sokliery, is 
driven into ciile, the Franks choosing rather to bve under the 
law of Rome than under a base chief of their own. He re- 
ceives asylum at the court of the king of Thuringia, and 
abides there. Hia chief officer in Amiens, at his departure, 
breaks a. ring ia two, and, giving him the half of it, tells him, 
when the other half ia sent, to return. 

And, after many days, the half of the broken ring is sent, 
and he returns, and is accepted king by his Franks. 

The Thuringian queen follows him, {I cannot find if her 
husband is first dead — still less, if dead, how dying,) and of- 
fers herself to him for hia wife. 

" I have known thy usefulness, and tbat thou art very 
strong ; and I have come to live with thee. Had I known, in 
porta beyond sea, any one more useful than thou, I should 
have sought to live with bim." 

He took her for bis wife, and their sou is Clovis. 

A wonderful story ; how far in litei-alneaa ti-ue ia of no man- 
ner of moment to us ; the myth, and power of it, do manifest 
the nature of the French kingdom, and prophesy its future 
destiny. Personal valour, personal beauty, loyalty to kings, 
love of women, disdain of unloving marriage, note all these 
things for true, and that in the corruption of these will ba 
the last death of the Frank, as In their force was his first 
glory. 

Personal valour, worth. Utililas, the keystone of all Birth 
nothing, except as gifting with valour ; — Law of primogeniture 
unknown ; — Propriety of conduct, it appears, for the present, 
also nowhere ! (but we are all pagans yet, remember). 

* See note nt end oC chapter, aa olwt lor the nUuElona In p. 14, to the 
battlii of Soimuu& 
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Let U8 get our dates and our geography, at any rate, gstb- 
ered out of the great ' nowhere ' of confused memory, and set 
well together, thus far. 

457. Merovi'e diea The useful Childeric, counting hia 
exile, and reign in Amiena, together, is King altogether 
twenty-four years, 457 to 481, and during his reign Oiloacer 
ends the Roman empii-e in Italy, 476. 

481. Clovia is only fifteen when he succeeds his father, as 
King of the Franks in Amiens. At this time a fragment of 
Boman power remains isolated in central France, wltUe four 
strong and partly savage nations form a cross round this dying 
centi'e : the Frank on the north, the Breton on the west, the 
Borgundian on the east, the Visigoth strongest of oil and gen- 
tlest, in the south, from Xioire to the sea. 

Sketch for youi-self, first, a map of France, as large as you 
like, as in Plate I., tig. 1, marking only the courses of the five 
rivers, Somme, Seine, Loire, Saane, Rhone ; then, rudely, you 
find it was divided at the time thus, fig. 2 : Fie ur-de-ly si's 
part, Frank ; yXi Breton ; //A Burgundian ; ^"^ ^ Visi- 
goth. I fiin not sure how far these lust reached across Rhone 
into Provence, hut I think best to indicate Provence as sem^e 
with roses. 

Now, under Clovis, the Franks 6ght three great battles. 
The first, with the Romans, near Soissoiis, which they wiu- 
and become masters of France aa f ar as the Loire. Copy the 
rough map fig. 2, and put the fleur-de-lys all over the middle 
of it, extinguishing the Romans (fig. 3). This battle was won 
by Clovis, I believe, before he mairied Clotilde. He wins his 
princess by it : cannot get his pretty vase, however, to present 
to her. Keep that story well in your mind, and the buttle of 
BoisBons, aa winning mid-France for the French, and ending 
the Bomiuis there for ever. Secondly, after he marries Clo- 
tilde, the wild Germans attack him from the north, and he has 
to fight for life and throne at Tolbiac. This is the battle in 
which he prays to the G-od of Clotilde, and quits himself of 
the Oermaos by His help. Whereu^xtn he ia crowned in 
Bheims by St. Remy. 

And now, in the new strength of liis Christianity i 
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twin victory over Rome aud Germany, and his love for lua 
queen, and liis ambition for his people, he looks south on that 
vast Visigothic power, between Loire and the snowy mount- 
ains. Shall Christ, and the Franks, not be stronger than 
Tillainoua Visigoths ' who are Ariana also ' ? All his Franks 
are with him, in that opinion. So he marcliea against tha 
Visigoths, meets them and their Alario at Poitiers, ends their 
Almic and their Arianism, and cai-riea his faithful Franks to 
the Pic du Midi. 

And so now you must draw the map of France once more, 
and put the fleur-de-lys oil over its central mass from Calais 
to the Pyrenees : only Brittany still on the west. Burgundy in 
the east, and the white Provence rose beyond Rhone. And 
now poor httle Amiens has become a mere border town like 
our Durham, and Somme a border streamlet like our Tyne. 
Loire and Seine have become the great French rivers, and 
men will be minded to build cities by these ; where the well- 
watered plains, not of peat, but richest pasture, may repose 
under the guard of saucy castles on the crags and moated 
towei-8 on the islands. But now let us tliiuk a little more 
closely what our changed symbols in the map may mean — five 
lleur-dc-lys for level bar. 

They don't mean, certainly that all the Gotha are gone, and 
nobody but Franks in France ? Tlie Franks have not massa- 
cred Visigothic man, woman, and child, from Lou'e to Garonne. 
Nay, where their own throne is still set by the Somme, tha 
peat-bred people whom they found there, hve there still, 
though subdued, Frank, or Goth, or Roman may fluctuate 
hither and thither, in chasing or flying troops : but, unchanged 
through all the gusts of war, the rural people whose huts 
they pillage, whose farms tUey ravage, and over whose arts 
they reign, must still be diligently, silently, and with no time 
for lamentation, ploughing, sowing, cattle-breeding I 

Else how could Frank or Hun, Visigoth or Roman, hve for 
a month, or fight for a day ? 

Whatever the name, or the manners, of their masters, tha 
ground delvers must be the same ; and the goatherd of the 
P^Tenees, aud the vine-dresser of Garonne, and the milkmaid 
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of Picanly, give tlicm what lords you may, abide in tbeir land 
always, blossoming ns the trees of tbe field, and endiirlDg aa 
the crags of the desert. And these, the warp and first sub- 
stonce of tbe nation, are divided, not by dynasties, but by 
climates ; and are strong here, and helpless there, by privi- 
leges which no iuvadiag tyrants can aboUsh, and through faults 
which uo preaching hernait can repress. Now, therefore, 
please let us leave our history a minuto or two, and read the 
lessons of constant earth and sky. 

In old times, when one posted from Calais to Paris, there 
was about half an hour's trot on tbe level, from the gat« of 
Calais to the long chalk bill, wbicli had to be climbed before 
arriving at the first post-house in the village of Marquise. 

That chalk rise, vu^uolly, is tbe front of France ; that last bit 
of level north of it, virtually the last of Flandei-a ; smith of it, 
stretches now a district of chalk and fine building limestone, — 
(if you keep your eyes open, you niny see a great quarry ot it on 
the west of the railway, half-way between Calais and Boulogne, 
where once was a blessed Utile craggy dingle openinginto velvet 
lawns;)— this high, but never mountaiuoua, calcareous tract, 
sweeping round the chalk basin of Paris away to Caeo on one 
Bide, and Nancy on the other, and south as far as Bourges, and 
the Limousin. This limestone tract, with its keen fresh air, 
eveiywhere arable surface, and everywhere quarriable banks 
above well-watered meadow, is tbe real country of tbe French. 
Here only are tbeir arts clearly developed. Farther south tbey 
are Gascons, or Limousins, or Auvergnata, or the like. West- 
ward, grim-granitic Bretons ; eastward, Alpine-bearish Burgun- 
dians : here only, on the chalk and finely-knit marble, between, 
say, Amiens and Cbartres one waj', and between Caen and 
Kheims on the other, have you real France. 

Of which, before we carry on tbe farther vital history, I 
must ask the reader to consider with me, a little, how histoiy, 
so called, has been for the most part written, and of what 
particulars it usually consists. 

Suppose that tbe tale of King Lear were a true one ; and 
that a modem historian were giving tbe abstract of it in a 
school manual, pni-porting to contain all essential facta in 
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BritiBh histoiy valuable to British youth in competitive exam- 
ination. The story would be related somewhat atter this 
manner : — 

" The reign of the last king of the seventy-ninth dynasty 
closed in a series of events with the record of which it is pain- 
ful to pollute the pages of history. The weak old man wished 
to divide his kingdom into dowries for his three daughters ; 
but on proposing this arrangement to them, finding it re- 
ceived by the youngest vnWx coldness and reserve, he drove 
her from his court, and divided tho kingdom between hia two 
elder children. 

" The youngest found refuge at the court of France, where 
ultimately tlie prince royal married her. But the two elder 
daughters, having obtained absolute power, treated their father 
at first with disrespect, and soon with contumely. Refused 
at last even the comforts necessarj- to his declining years, the 
old king, in a transport of rage, left the palace, with, it is 
said, only the court fool for an attendant, and wandered, fran- 
tic and half naked, during the storms of winter, in the woods 
of Britain. 

"Hearing of these events, his youngest daughter hastily 
collected an army, and invaded the territory of her ungrateful 
sisters, with the object of restoring her father to his throne : 
but, being met by a well disciplined force, under the com- 
mand of her eldest sister's paramour, Eilmund, bastard son of 
the Eai'l of Gloucester, was herself defeated, thrown into 
prison, and soon afterwards strangled by the adulterer's or- 
der. TLo old king expired on receiving the news of her 
death ; and the participators in these crimes soon after re- 
ceived their reward ; for the two wicked queens being rivals 
for the affections of the bastard, the one of them who was re- 
garded by him with less favour poisoned the other, and after- 
wards killed herself. Edmund afterwards met bis death at 
the hand of his brother, the legitimate son of Gloucester, 
under whose rule, with that of the Earl of Kent, the kingdom 
remained for several succeeding years." 

Imagine this succinctly graceful recital of what the histo- 
rian conceived to bo the facts, adorned with violently black 
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and whit* woodcuts, representing the hlinding of Glouc«tEter, 
the phrenz^ of Lear, the stranghug of CordelU, and the suicide 
of Ooneril, and you have a tj-pe of popular history in the nine- 
teenth century ; which is, you may perceive after a little re- 
flection, about as profitable reading for a young person (bo far 
as regards the general colour and purity o( their thoughts) as 
the Newgate Calendar would be ; with tliis farther condition 
of incalculably greater evil, that, while the calendar of prison- 
crime would tench a. thoughtful youth the dangers of low life 
and evil company, the calendar of kingly crime overthrows 
his respect for nny manner of government, and his faith in the 
ordinances of Providence itself 

Books of loftier pretence, written by bankers, members of 
Parliament, or orthodox clergymen, are of course not want- 
ing ; and show that the progress of civiUzation consists in the 
victory of usury over ecclesiastical prejudice, or in the estab- 
lishment of the Parhamentary privileges of the boi^ough of 
Puddlecombe, or in the estinction of the benighted supersti- 
tions of tlio Papacy by the glorious light of Reformation. 
Finally, you have the broadly philosophical history, which 
proves to you that there is no evidence whatever of any over- 
rjling Providence in human affairs ; that all virtuous actions 
have selfish motives ; and that a scientific selfishness, with 
proper telegraphic communications, and perfect knowledge of 
all the species of Bacteria, will entirely secure the future well- 
being of the upper classes of society, and the dutiful reaignar 
tion of those beneath them. 

Meantime, the two ignored powers — the Providence of 
Heaven, and the virtue of men — have ruled, and rule, the 
world, not invisibly ; and they are the only powers of which 
history has ever to tell any profitable truth. Under all sor- 
row, there is the force of virtue ; over all ruin, the restoring 
charity of God. To these alone we have to look ; in these 
alone we may understand the past, and predict the future, 
destiny of the ages. 

I return to the story of Clovis, king now of all central 
Prance. Pis the year 500 in your minds as the approximate 
date of his baptism at BUeims, and of St Bemy's sermon to 
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him, telling him of the sufferiDga and passion of Christ, till 
Clovis sprang from hia throne, grasping liia spear, and cnnng, 
" Had I been there witti my bravo Franks, I would have 
avenged His wrongs." 

"There is little doubt," proceeds the cockney historian, 
" that the conversion of Cloris was as much a matter of policy 
OS of faith." But the cockney historian had better limit hia 
remarks on the characters and faiths of men to those of the 
curates who have recently taken orders in hia fashionable 
neighbourhood, or the bishops who have Lately preached to 
the population of its manufacturing suburbs. Frankish kings 
were made of other clay. 

The Christianity of Clovia does not indeed produce any 
fruits of the kind usually looked for in a modem convert, AVe 
do not hear of his repenting ever so Httle of any of his sins, 
nor resolving to lead a new life in any the smallest particular. 
He had not been impressed with convictions of sin at the bat- 
tle of Tolbiac ; nor, in asking for the help of the God of Clo- 
tilde, had he felt or professed the remotest intention of chang- 
ing Ids cliaracter, or abandoning hie projects. "Wliat he was, 
before he believed in his queen's God, he only moi-e intensely 
afterwards became, in the confidence of that before unknown 
Goil's supernatural help. His natural gratitute to the Deliv- 
ering Power, and piide in its protection, added only fierceness 
to his soldiership, and deepened his political enmities with the 
rancour of religious indignation. No more dangerous snare 
is set by the fiends for human frailly than the bebef that our 
own enemies are also the enemies of God ; and it is jwrfectly 
conceivable to me that the conduct of Cloris might have been 
the more unscrupidous, precisely in the measure that his faith 
was more sincere. 

Had either Clovia or Clotilde fidly understood the precepts 
of their Master, the following history of France, and of Eu- 
rope, would have been other than it is. What they could un- 
derstand, or in any wise were taught, you will find that they 
obeyed, and were blessed in obe_ring. But their historj- is 
complicated with that of several other persons, respecting 
whom we must note now a few too much forgotten particulars. 
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If from beneath the apBe of Aimena Cathedral we take the 
street leading due south, leaving the railroad etation oii the 
left, it brings ua to the foot of a gradually ascending Viill, 
some half a niile long — a pleasant and quiet walk enough, ter- 
minating on the level of the highest land near Amiens ; 
whence, looking back, the Cathedral is eeen beneath ua, all 
but the flC'che, our gained hili-top being on a level with its 
roof-ridge : and, to the south, the plain of France. 

Somewhere about this spot, or in the line between it and 
St. Acheul, etood the ancient Roman gate of the Twins, where- 
on were carved Romulus and Remus being suckled by the 
wolf ; and out of which, one bitter winter's day, a hundred 
and seventy years ago when Clovis was baptized — had ridden 
a Romau soldier, wrapped in his horseman's clonk,* on the 
causeway which was part of the great Itomon road from Lyons 
to Boulogne. 

And it is Well worth your while also, some frosty autumn or 
winter day when the east wind is high, to feel the sweep of it 
at this spot, remembering what chanced here, memorable to 
all men, and serviceable, in that winter of the year 332, when 
men were dying for cold in Ameina streets :— namely, that the 
Roman horseman, scarce gone out of the city gate, was met 
by a naked beggar, shivering with cold ; and that, seeing no 
other way of shelter for him, he drew his sword, divided his 
own cloak in two, and gave him half of it 

No ruinous gift, nor even euthuaiastically generous : Syd- 
ney's cup of cold water needed more self-denial ; and I am 
well assured that many a Christian child of our day, himself 
well warmed and clad, meeting one naked and cold, would be 
ready enough to give the whole cloak off his own shoulders to 
the necessitous one, if his better-advised nurse, or mamma, 
would let him. But this Roman soldier was no Christian, and 
did his sei-ene charity in simplicity, yet with prudence. 

Nevertheless, that same night, he beheld in a dream the 
Lord Jesus, who stood before him m the midst of angels, 

* More properl;, IiIb kaight'e cloak: in all Hkelihooil the trabea, witb 
purple and wLitu Btri^d, dudicutu to thti kiugs of Home, aud oLieU^ to 
Romulus 
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having on bis shoulders the half of the cloak he haA bestowed 
on the beggar. 

And Jesua said to the angels that were around him, "Enow 
je who bath thus arrayed me 1 3Ij servant Martin, though 
yet unbuptized, has done this." And Martin after this vision 
hastened to receive baptism, being then in his twenty-third 
year.* 

Whether these things ever were so, or how fiir bo, credulous 
or incredidoua reader, is no business whatever of youi-s or 
mine. What is, and shall be, everlastingly, so, — namely, the 
infallible truth of the lesson herein taught, and the actual ef- 
fect of the life of St. Iklartin on the mind of Christenclom, — is, 
veiy absolutely, the business of every rational being in any 
Christian realm. 

You are to understand, then, first of all, that the especial 
character of St. Martin is a serene and meek chanty to all 
creatures. He is not a preaching saint — still less a persecut- 
ing one : not even an anxious one. Of his prayers we hear 
little — of his wishes, nothing. AVlmt he does always, is merely 
the right thing at the right moment ; — rightness and kindness 
being in his mind one : an extremely exemplary saint, to my 
notion. 

Converted and baptized — and conscious of having seen 
Christ — he nevertheless gives his officers no trouble whatever 
— does not try to make proselytes in his cohort " It is 
Christ's business, surely ! — if He wants them. He may appear 
to them as He has to me," seems the feeling of his first bap- 
tized days. He remains seventeen years in the army on those 
tranquil terms. 

At the end of that time, thinking it might be well to take 
other service, he asks for his dismissal from the Emperor 
Julian, — who, accusing him of faintheartedness, Martin offers, 
unarmed, to lead his cohort into battle, bearing only the sign 
of tlie ci-osa Julian takes him at his word, — keeps him in 
ward tin lime of battle comes ; but, the day before he counts 
on putting Inm to that war ordeal, the barbarian enemy sends 
embassy with iri-efusable offers of submission and peace. 
* VLn. JamdBou, Legeudary Art, VaL, II., p. 731. 
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The story ia not oft«n dwelt upon : how far literally true, 

Rgttin observe, does not in the least matter; — here is tiie les- 
son for ever given of the way in which a Chnatian eoldler 
should meet his enemies. "Which, had John Bunyan's Mr. 
Greatheart understood, tlie Celestial gates had opened by thia 
time to many a pilgrim who haa failed to hew hia path up to 
them with the sword of sharpness. 

But true in some practical and effectual way the story is ; 
for after a while, without any oratorifdng, aiiathenializing, or 
any manner of disturbance, we find the Boman Kiiight made 
Bishop of Tours, and becoming an influence of unmixed good 
to all mankind, then, and afterwards. And virtually the some 
stoty is repeated of his bishop's robe as of hia knight's cloak 
— not to be rejected because so probable an invention ; for it 
is just aa probable an act. 

Going, in his full robes, to say prayers in church, with one 
of his deacons, he came across some unhappily robeless person 
by the wayside ; for whom he forthwith orders his deacon to 
provide some mtmner of coat, or gown. 

The deacon objecting that no ajjpnrel of that profane nature 
is under hia hand, St. Martin, with his customary serenity, 
takes off his own episcopal stole, or whatsoever flowing state- 
liness it might be, tlirows it on the destitute shoulders, and 
passes on to perform indecorous public service in bis waist- 
coat, or such mediiBval nether attire as remained to him. 

But, as he stood at the altar, a globe of light appeared 
above his head ; and when he raised his bare arms with ths 
Host — the angels were seen round him, banging golden chains 
upon thera, and jewels, not of the earth. 

Incredible to you in the nature of things, wise reader, and 
too palpably a gloss of monkish folly on the older story? 

Be it so : yet in this fable of monkish folly, understood 
with the heart, would have been the chastisement and check 
of every form of the church's pride and sensuality, which in 
oiu- day have literally sunk the service of God and His poor 
into the service of the clergyman and his rich ; and changed 
what was once the garment of praise for the spirit of heavinesa, 
into the spangling of Pantaloons in an ecclesiastical Masquerade. 
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But one more legend, — and we Lave enough to show us the 
roots of thia saint's strange and miiversa! power over Chris- 
ten doin. 

" What peculiarly distinguished SL Miirtiu was hia sweet, 
serious, unfailing serenity ; no one had ever seen him angr\', 
or sad, or gay ; there was nothing iu bis heart but piety to 
God and pity for men. The Devil, who was particularly envi- 
ous of his virtues, detested above all hia exceeding charity, 
bocfluse it was the most inimical to his own power, and one day 
reproached bini mockingly that he 6o soon received into fa- 
vour the fallen and the repentant. But St. Martin answerer! 
him sorrowfully, saying, ' Oh most miserable that thou art I 
if thou also couldst cease to persecute and seduce wretched 
men, if thou also couldst repent, thou eJho shouldstfiud mercy 
and forgivenees through Jesus Christ' " • 

In this gentleness was his sti-engtU ; and the issue of it is 
best to be estimated by comparing its acopo wifh that of the 
work of St. Firmin. The impatient missionary riots and rants 
about Amiens' streets — insults, esborta, persuades, baptizes, 
— turns eTcrything, as aforesaid, upside down for forty days ; 
then gets his bead cut off, and is never more named, out of 
Amiens. St Martin teases nobody, spends not a breath in 
impleasant eshortation. understands, by Christ's first lesson 
to himself, that undipped people may be as goo<l as dipped if 
their hearts are clean ; helps, forgives, and cheers, (compan- 
ionable even to the loving-cup,) as readily the clown as the 
king ; he is the patron of honest drinking ; the stuffing of your 
Martinmas goose Is fragrant in his nostrils, and sacred to him 
the last kindly rays of departing summer. And somehow — 
the idols totter before him far and near— the Pagan goda 
fade, his Christ becomes all men's Christ — his name is named 
over new shrines innumerable in all lands ; high on the Roman 
hills, lowly in English fields ; — St. Augustine baptized his 
first English converts in St. Martin's church at Canterbury ; 
and the Charing Cross station itself bas not yet eSaced wholly 
from London minds his memory or his name- 
That story of the Episcopal Robe is tbe last of St Martin re- 
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spectiag wliich I yesture to t«ll you that it 13 wiser to suppose 
it literally true, than a mere myth ; myth, howCTer, of the deep- 
est value and beauty it remains assuredly : and this really last 
atory I have to tell, which I admit you will be wiaer in think- 
ing a fable than exactly true, nevertheless bad assuredly at 
its root some grain of fact (sprouting a hundred-fold) cast on 
good ground by a visible and unforgetable piece of St. Martin's 
actual behaviour in high company ; while, as a myth, it is 
every whit and for ever valuable and comprehensive. 

Sl Martin, tlien, as the tale will have it, was dining one 
day at the highest of tables in the terreatrinl globe — namely, 
with the Emperor and Empress of (Jermany I You need not 
inquire what Emperor, or which of the Emperor's wives! 
The Emperor of Gennany is, in all early myths, the expression 
for the highest sacred power of the State, as the Pope ia the 
highest sacred power of the Church. St, Martin was dining 
then, as aforesaid, with the Emperor, of course sitting nest 
him on his left — Empress opposite on his right : everything 
orthodox. St. Martin much eujoj'ing his dinner, and making 
himself generally agreeable to the company : not in the least 
a John B:ipti»t sort of a saint. You ore aware also tliat in 
Boyal feasts in those days persons of much inferior rank in 
society were allowed in the hall : got behind people's cbairs, 
and saw and heard what was going on, while they unobtru- 
sively picked up crumbs, and licked trenchers. 

When the dinner was a httlo forward, and time for wine 
came, the Emperor fills liis own cup — fills the Empress's — 
fills St. Martin's, — affectionately hobnobs with St- Mai-tin, 
The equally loving, and yet more truly believing. Empress, 
looks across the table, humbly, but also royally, expecting St. 
Martin, of course, next to hobnob with /icr, St. Martin looks 
round, first, deliberately ; — becomes aware of a tatterdemalion 
and thirsty-looking soul of a beggar at his chair side, who has 
managed to get hie cup filled somehow, also — by a charitable 



8t Martin turns hia back on the Empress, and hobnobs 
with him I 

For which charity — mythic if you like, but e 
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plary — lie remaiiiB, oa aforesaid, the patron of good-Cliristiau 
topers to this hour. 

As gatberiug years told upon liim, he seems to have felt 
that he had carried weight of crozier long enough — that busy 
Tours must now find a busier Bishop— that, for himself, be 
might innocently henceforward take his pleasure and his rest 
where the vine grew and the lark Bang. For his episcopal 
palace, he takes n little cave in the chalk cliSs of the up- 
country river; arranges all matters therein, for bed and 
boai'd, at small cost. Night by night the stream murmurs 
to him, day by day the yine-leaves give their shado ; and, 
daily by the horizon's breadth so much nearer Heaven, the 
fore-running sun goes down for him beyond the glowing 
water ; — there, where now the peasant woman trots home- 
wards between her panniers, aud the saw rests in the half- 
cleft wood, and the village spire rises grey against the farthest 
light, in Turner's 'Loireaide,' * 

All whi<;h things, though not themselves without profit, my 
special reason for telling you now, has been that you might 
understand the significance of what chanced first on Clovis' 
march south against the Visigoths. 

"Having passed the Loire at Tours, he traversed the lands 
of the abbey of St. MiU'tin, which he declared invioLite, and 
refused permission to his soldiers to touch anything, save 
water and grass for their horses. So rigid were his orders, 
and the obedience he exacted in this respect, that a Frankish 
soldier having taken, without the consent of the owner, some 
hay, which belonged to a j>oor man, saying in raillery " that 
it was but grass," lie caused the aggressor to be put to death, 
exclaiming that " Victory could not be expected, if SL Martin 
should be offended." 

Now, mark you well, this passage of the Ijoire at Tours is 
virtually the fulfilment of the proper bounds of the French 
kingdom, and the sign of its approved and securely set power 
is " Honour to the poor ! " Even a little grass is not to be 
stolen from a poor man, on pain of Death. So wills the Chris- 
tian knight of llomau armies ; throned now high with God. 
■ Modarn Painters, PUte T3. 
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So wills the first Christian king of far victorious Franks ;-^ 
here baptized to God in Jordan of his goodly land, as he goes 
over to possess it. 

How long ? 

Until that same Sign should be read backwards from a 
degenerate throne ; — until, message being brought that the 
poor of the French people had no bread to eat, answer should 
be returned to them " They may eat grass." Whereupon — 
by St Martin's faubourg, and St Martin's gate — there go, 
forth commands from the Poor Man's Knight against the 
King — which end his Feasting. 

And be this much remembered by you, of the power over 
French souls, past and to come, of St Martin of Toura 
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Tbe reader will please observe that notes immediately necesiarj to 
the underetouditig □( the t«it will be given, witli jtumberal refereDces, 
under tbB tent itaelT ; whilo quoaliona at disputing suthorities, or quo- 
talions of supporting doauroenta will have Uttered references, and be 
thrown to^-etlier at tlie end ot each chapter. One good of this method 
will he that, after the numbered notes are all right, if I eec need of far- 
ther explanation, aa I revise llie press, I can Insert a letter referring to 
a fiitai note without confusion of the standing types. There will be 
Borne use also in the final notes, in snoimlng tbe chapters, or saying 
what is to be more carefully romemhared of them. Thus just now It ia 
□f no consequence to remember that the first taking of Amiens was lu 
445. becansH that is not the founding ot the MeroTingian dynasty ; 
nelUier that Merovieua seized tbe throne In 44T and died ten years 
later. The real date to be remembered is 4S], when Clovls liimself 
comes to the throne, a boy of fifteen ; and the three hatllua ot Clevis' 
reign to be remembered are Soissons, Tolbioo, and Poitiers-^remember- 
ing also that this was the first of the three great battles of Poitiers ; — 
how the Poitiers district came to have each importance as a baltle-posi- 
llon, we mnat afterwards discover if we can. Of Qneen Qotilde and 
her Bight from Burgundy to her Frank lover we must hear more in 
neit chapter,— the story of the vase at Soissons is given in " The Pic- 
torial History of France,'' hut must be deferred also, with such comment 
as it needs, to next chapter ; tor I wish the reader's mind, in the close 
of this first nomber, to be left fixed on two descriptions of the modern 
' Frank ' (takingf that word In its Saracen sense), as distinguished from 
the modern Raracen. The first description is by Colonel Butler, entire- 
ly true and admirable, except iu the implied extension of the coutrast 
to olden time ; for the Saxon soul under Alfred, the Teutonic nuder 
Charlemagne, and tlie Frank under St. Louis, were qnit« as religious 
BS any Asiatic's, Ihoogh more practical ; it is only the modern mob of 
kingleas miscreants in lliu West, who have sunk themselves by gam- 
bling, swindling, maohlne-raoking, and gluttony, into the scurviest louts 
that have ever fouled the Earth with the carcaases ahe lent them. 
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oontrast between the religions bias of Eastern thoagbt and tfa« lonata 
ftbSHDi;e of religion in llie Anglo-Saxon mind, Turk and Greek, Buddh- 
ist and ArmsDiaa, Copt and Pnrsefl, all manifest iu a Lnudred «s;j 
of doilj life tlio great fact of their belief in a God. In their Ticei u 
well as in their virtues the reooguitioii of Deity is dominant. 

" With the Western, on the contrary, the outward form of pracUsing 
belief in a God Is a thing to be half-ashamed of— somethitig to hide. A 
procession of priests in the Strada Reale would probable canse an aver- 
age Briton to regard it iritb less tolerant e}*e than he would cast upon a 
Juggernaut festival In Orisaa: but to each alike would he display the 
same iconoclasm of creed, the same idea, not the less Bzed because it la 
seldom expressed in words : " You praj ; therefore I do not think much 
of JOQ. '' But there is a deeper difference between East and We« lying 
beneath this incompatibility of ti^mper on tlie port of modem English- 
men to oooept the religions habit of thought in the East. All Eastern 
peoples possess this habit of thought. It is the one tie which links lo- 
getlier their widely differing races. Let us give an illustration of our 
meaning. On an Austrian Lloyd's steamboat in the Levant a traveller 
from Beyrout will frequently see strange gronps of men crowded to- 
gether on the quarter-deck. In the morning the missat books of the 
Greek Church will be laid along the bntwarks of the ship, and a couple 
of Russian priests, coming from Jeniealem, will be busy mutterin;; 
mass. A yard to right or left aTurkish pilgrim, returning from Mecca, 
ails a respectful observer of tbe scene. It is prayer, and Iherefoie it ia 
holy In his sight. So, too, when the evening hour has come, and the 
Turk spreads out his bit of carpet for the sunset prayers and obeiaauee 
towards Mecca, the Greek looks on iu silence, without trace of Room in 
his face, for it is again the worship of tbe Creator by the created. They 
are both fullllling the jir*( law of the East— prayer to God ; and whether 
the shrine be Jerusalem, Mecca, or Lhassa, the sanctity of worship snr- 
rounds the votary, ond protects the pilgrim. 

"Into this life comes the Englishman, frequently destitute of one 
touch of sympathy with the prayers of any people, or the faith of any 
creed ; hence our rule in the E*£t has ever rested, and will ever rest, 
Tipon the bayonet. We have never yet got beyond Ilie stage of con- 
quest ; never assimilated a people to our ways, never even civilised a 
^ngle tribe around the wide dominion of our empire. It is cnrions 
bow frequently a well-meaning Briton will speak of a foreign church or 
temple as though It had presented itself to his mind in the same light 
in which the City of London appeared to Blucher — as something to 
loot. The other idea, that a priest was a person to hang, Is one which is 
also often oliservakla in the British brain. On one occasion, when w 
endeavouring to enlighten our minds on the Greek question, as it had 
presented Itself tn a naval officer whose vessel had been stationed in 
Greek and Adriatic waters during our occupation of Corfu and the other 
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Ionian lelee. we could only elicit from our informant the fact tlut oca 
morning before breokfut he had hanged seventeen priesU." 

The second passage whicb I store ia these notes for future nse, !a the 
snpremelj' magnificent one, out of ■ book full of mngsiflcence, — If 
truth he counted as having in it the strength of deed ; Alplionse Karr'n 
"Grains de Bon Sens." I cannot praise either this or his more recent 
"Bourdonnements" to my own heart's content, simplj becauaa they 
are b/ ■ man utterly after my own lieart, who has been saying in 
France, this many a year, what I also, this many a year, have been 
saying in England, neither of us knowing of the other, and both of us 
vainly. (See pages 11 and 13 of " Bonrdonuemenis,") Tlie pasaaga 
here given ia the aiity-third clause in " Grains de Bon Sens." 



ut de ce qu'il u'y a plus de croyancea — 
de ce qu'on ne croit plus ii rien. 

" Ah I saperlipopette, monsieur, Tons me la haillez belie I Tons dites 
qn'on ne oroit plus ^ rienl Hais jamais, a ancnne epoque, on n'a crn 
L tanl de billeves^es, de hourdes, de mensonges, de sottiEes, d'abiiardilfs 
qu'aujourdlini. 

■' D'abord, on emit A I'incrfdulito — l'incr6dulit<5 est une croyance, nne 
religion IrSs exigeaiile, qui a Ben dogmes, sa liturgie. sea pratiques, ees 
rites I ■ . - son intolirance, aes superstitions. Nous avons desinorSdules 
et des impies j^snites, et dea inor^dulea et des imples Jansdnisles ; dea 
impies molluiftes, et des impleit qiiKtiptee i 'dea impies pratiquants, et 
nun prattiiiiants ; dea impies indifTfrenta et dea impies fanatiqiies ; des 
Incr'-dules eagols et drs impies hypocrites et tartuffes. — La religion da 
I'iucredolite ne se refuse m£me pas le inie des h6reaies. 

"On ne croit plus & la bible, je te veuz bien, maia on eroit aux 
' jcrituree ' des journaux, on croit au ' sacerduce ' des guetles et carr£s 
de papier, et 1 leura ' oraclea' quolidiens. 

" On erort au ' baptima ' da la police correctioonelle et de Is cour 
d'lssises — on appelle ' martyra ' et ' confesseura ' les ' absents ' ik Noumea 
et les 'ftL-res' de Suisse, d'Angleterre et de Belglqoe — et, quand on 
parte dea ' marlyra de la Commune ' (a ne s'cnteud pas des asBassin^s, 
mais des assofsiua. 

" On se fait enlerrer ' civllement,' on ne veut plua snr son eercneil 
des prleres da i'EglJBe, on ne veut ni ciergea, ni chants religieux,— maia 
on vent un oorl^e portant derrl^re la biSre des immortelles ronges; — 
on veut une ' oralson,' una ' predication ' de Vietor Hugo, qui a ajoutfi 
oette special ite & see autres sp^cialit^-s, ai bien qu'un de ces jours demiers, 
oomme 11 euivalt un oonvoi en amateur, un oroque-mort s'approcha da 
lui. le ponssa du auude, et lul dit en souriant: ' Est-ce que nous n'nu- 
rons pas quelqve chose de vous, aujourd'hiil ?'^Et oetle predication 11 
la lit ou la rt'oite — ou, s'il ne juge pas it propos 'd'offlcier' lui-m£nie, 
e'U a'agit d'un mort de plus, 11 etivuie pour la psalinodler U. Mearice 
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UNDER THE DBACEESFELa 

1. WrrHonT ignobly trustiug the devices of artificial mem- 
oiy — far less sligbtlDg the pleasure and power of resolute ami 
thoughtful memory — my younger readers will lind it ex- 
troraely useful to note any eoiocidencea or lints of number 
whicli may serve to secure in their minds what may be called 
Dates of Anchor^e, round which others, less importont, may 
awing at various cables' lengths. 

Thus, it will be found primarily a moat simple and conven- 
ient arrangement of the years since the birth of Christ, to 
divide them by fivea of centuries, — that is to say, by the 
marked periods of the fifth, tenth, fifteenth, and, now fast 
nearing ua, twentieth centuries. 

And this— at first seenjingly formal and arithmetical — divi- 
sion, will he found, as we use it, very singularly emphasized 
by signs of most notable change in the knowledge, discipline^ 
and morals of the human race. 

2. All dates, it must farther be remembered, falling within 
the fifth century, begin with the number 4 (401. 402, etc.) ; 
and all dates in the tenth century with the number 9 (901, 
902, etc.) ; and all dates in the fifteenth centory with the num- 
ber 14 (1401. 1402, etc.). 

In our immediate subject of study, we are concerned with 
the first of these marked centuries — the fifth — of which I ivill 
therefore ask you to observe two very interesting divisions. 

All dates of years in that century, we said, must begin with 
the number 4. 

If you halve it for the second figure, you get 42, 

And if you double it for the second figure, you get 48. 

Add 1, for the third figure, to each of these numbei^ and 
you get 421 and 481, which two dates you utI) please fasten 
well down, and let there be no drifting about of them in your 
heads. 

For the first is the date of the birth of Venice herself, and 
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her dukedom, (see ' Si Mark's Best,' Part 1, p. 30) ; and tlie 
second is the dnte of birth of the French Venice, and her 
kiDpilom ; Clovia being in that year crowned in Amiena. 

3. These are the great Birth d ays— Birthdates— in the fifth 
century, of Nations, Its Deathdaya we will count, at another 
time. 

Since, not for dark lUalto's dukedom, nor tor fair France's 
kingdom, only, are these two years to be remembered above 
all others in the wild fifth century ; but because they are also 
the birth-years of a great I^y, and greater Lord, of all future 
Christendom — St. Genevieve, and St. Benedict. 

Genevieve, the ' white wave ' (Laughing water) — the purest 
of all the maids that have been named from the sea-foam or 
the rivulet's ripple, unsullied, — not the troubled and troubling 
Aphrodite, but the Leucothea of Ulysses, the guiding wave of 
deliverance. 

White wave on the blue — whether of pure lake or sunny 
sea — (thenceforth the colours of France, blue field with white 
lilies), she is always the type of purity, in active brightness ol 
the entire soul and life — (so distinguished from the quieter 
and restricted innocence of St. Agnea), — and all the traditions 
of sorrow in the trial or failure of noble womanhood are con- 
nected with her name ; Ginevni, in Italian, passing into 
Shakespeare's Imogen ; and Guinevere, the torrent wave of 
the British mountain streams, of whose pollution your mod- 
ern sentimental minstrels chant and moan to you, lugubri- 
ously useless ; — but none tell you, that I hear of the victory 
and might of this whit« wave of France. 

4. A shepherd maid she was — a tiny thing, barefooted, bare- 
headed — such as you may see running wild and innocent, less 
cared for now than their sheep, over many a hillside of Franco 
and Italy. Tiny enough ; — seven years old, all told, when 
first one bears of her : " Seven times one are seven, (I am 
old, you may trust me, linnet, linnet *)," and all around her — 
fierce as the Furies, and wild as the winds of heaven — the 
thunder of the Gothic armies reverberated over the ruins of 
the world 
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5. Two leagues from Paris, {Roman Paris, soon to passavraj 
with Borne Lei-seli,) the little thing keeps her flock, not even 
her own, nor her father's flock, like David ; she is the hired 
servftnt of a richer farmer of Nanterre. Who fan tell me anj- 
tliing about Nanterre? — ^whicb of our pilgrims of this omni- 
speculant, omni-nescient age baa thought of visiting what 
ahrine may be there? I ilon't know even on what side of 
Palis it lies,* uor under which heap of railway cinders and 
iron one is to conceive the sheep-walks and blossomed fields 
of fairy Saint Phyllis. There were such left, even in my time. 
between Paris and 8t. Denis, (see the prettiest chapter in all 
the "Mysteries of Paris," where Fleur de Marie runs wild in 
them for the first time), hut now, I suppose, Saint Pbyllis's 
native earth is all thrown up into baation and glacis, (profit- 
able and blessed of all saints, and her, as Ih&se have since 
proved themeelvea !), or else are covered viith manufactories 
and cabarets. Seven years old she was, then, when on his 
way to England from Auserre, St. Germain passed a night in 
her village, and among the chUdren who brouglit hiin on his 
way in the morning in more kindly manner than Klisha's con- 
voy, noticed this one — wider-eyed in reverence than the rest ; 
drew her to bim, questioned her, and wa^ sweetly answered 
That she would fain be Christ's handmaid. And ho hung 
round her neck a small copper coin, marked with the cross. 
Thenceforward Genevieve held herself as "separated from 
tlie world." 

6. It did not turn out so, however. Far the contrary. You 
must think of her, instead, as the first of the Parisiennea. 
Queen of Vanity Fair, that was to be, sedately poor St Phyllis, 
with ber copper-crossed farthing about her neck ! More than 
Nitocris was to Egypt, more than Semiramis to Nineveh, more 
than Zenobia to the city of palm trees — this seven-yenra-old 
ehepherd maiden became to Paris and her France. Tou have 
not heard of her in that kind ?^Ko : how should you ? — for 
ehe did not lead armies, but stayed them, and all her power 
was in peace. 

7. There are, however, some seven or eight and twenty lives 

• On inquiry, I find In tlie flat between TariB and Sii 
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of her, I believe ; into the literature of which I cannot enter, 
nor need, all having been ineffective in producing any clear 
picture of her to the modern French or English mind ; and 
leaving one's own poor sagacities and fancy to gather and 
shape the sanctity of Ler into an intelligible, I do not aaj a. 
credible, form ; for there is no question here about belief, — 
the creature is as real as Joan of Arc, and far more powerful ; 
— she is separated, just as St. Martin is, by his patience, from 
too provocative prelates— by her quietueaa of force, from the 
pitiable crowd of feminine martyr saints. 

There are thousands of religious girls who have never got 
themselves into any calendars, but have wasted and wearied 
away their lives — heaven knows why, for toe cannot ; but here 
is one, at any rate, who neither scolds herself to martyrdom, 
nor frets herself into consumption, but becomes a tower of the 
Flock, and builder of folds for them all her days. 

8. The first thing, then, you have to note of her, is that 
she is a pure native Gaul. She does not come as a missionary 
out of Hungary, or Blyria, or Egypt, or ineffable space ; but 
grows at Nanterre, like a marguerite In the dew, the first 
" Beine Blanche " of Qnul. 

I have not used this ugly word 'Gaul " before, and we must 
be quite sure what it means, at once, though it will cost us a 
long parenthesis. 

9. During all the years of the rising power of Rome, her 
people called everybody a Gaul who lived north of the sources 
of Tiber. If you are not content with that general statement, 
you may read the article " Galha " in Smith's dictionary, 
which consists of aeventy-one columns of close print, contain- 
ing each as much as three of my pages ; and tells you at the 
end of it, that "though long, it is not complete." You may, 
however, gather from it, after an attentive perusal, as much 
as I have above told you. 

But, as early as the second century after Christ, and much 
more distinctly in the time with which we are ourselves con- 
cerned — the fifth — the wild nations opposed to Borne, and 
partially subdued, or held at hay by her, had resolved them- 
selves into two disiinct masses, belougiug to two distinct lati- 
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luden. 0ne,_/fj7^ in habitation of the pleasant temperate zone 
of Europe — England with her western mountains, the healthy 
limestone plateaux and granite mounts of France, tlie German 
labyrinths of woody hill and winding thai, from the Tyrol to 
the Hartz, and all the vast enclosed basin and branchiog val- 
leys of the Carpathians. Think of these four districts, briefly 
and clearly, as ' Britaiu,' ' Gaul,' ' Germany,' and ' Dacia.' 

10. North of these rudely but patiently resident races, pos- 
eessing fields and orchards, quiet herds, homes of a sort, 
morahties and memories not ignoble, dwelt, or rather drift- 
ed, and shook, a shattered chain of gloomier tribes, piratical 
mainly, and predatory, nomade essentially ; homeless, of ne- 
cessity, finding no stay nor comfort in earth, or bitter sky : 
desperately wandering along the waste sands and drenched 
morasses of the flat country stretching from the mouths of the 
Rhine, to those of the Vistula, and beyond Vistula nobody 
knows where, nor needs to know. "Waste sands and rootless 
bogs their portion, ice-fastened and cloud-shadowed, for many 
a day of the rigorous year : shallow pools and oozings and 
windings of retarded streams, black decay of neglected woods, 
scarcely habitable, never loveahlo ; to this clay the inner main- 
lands little changed for good * — and their inhabitants now 
fallen even on sadder times. 

11. For in the fifth century they had herds of cattle f to 
drive and kill, unpreserved hunting-grounds full of game and 
wild deer, tameable reindeer also then, even so far in the 
south ; spirited hogs, good for i^ractice of fight as in Melea- 
ger's time, and afterwards for bacon ; furry creatures innu- 
merable, all good for meat or skin. Fish of the infinite sea 
breaking their bark-fibre nets ; fowl innumerable, migrant 
in the skiea, for their fiint-heoded arrows ; bred horses for 



• See generally any description that Carlyle has had o 
of PruBBian or Polish ground, or edge ot Baltic aiiore. 

f Gigantic— and not yet foflsilized ! See Gibbon's note on the death of 
Theodsbert : "The King pointed his spear— the Bull orrrluraed a trte 
tm. ha beail.—Yie died the same dajr,'— vii. 2')5. Tlie Horn of Uri and 
her shield, with the chiefly tovering creata of the Germftu helm, attest 
the tirror of these Aurochs herds. 
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their own riding ; ships of no ineai) size, and of all sorta, flat^ 
bottomed for the oozy puddles, keeled and decked for 
Gtrong !EUbe stream and furious Baltic on the one side, — for 
mountain-cleuving Danube and the black lake of Colchoa on 
the Boutb. 

12. And they were, to all outward aspect, and in all fell 
force, the living powers of the world, in that long hour of its 
transfiguration. All else known once for awful, had become 
formalism, folly, or shame :^the Roman armies, a mere 
Bworded mechftnism, fast falling confused, every sword against 
its fellow ; — the Itoman civil multitude, mixed of slaves, slave- 
masters, and harlots ; the East, cut off from Europe by the 
intervening weakness of the Greek, These starving troops of 
the Black forests and White seas, themselves half wolf, half 
drift-wood, (as tee once called ourselves Lion-hearts, and Oak- 
hearts, so they), merciless as the herded bound, enduring as 
the wild biroh-tree and pine. You will hear of few beside 
them for five centuries yet to come : Visigoths, west of Vis- 
tula ; — Ostrogoths, east of Vistula ; radiant round little Holy 
Island (Hehgoland), our own Sasons, and Hamlet the Dane, 
and bis foe the sledded Polack on the ice,— all these south of 
Baltic ; and, pouring across Baltic, constantly, her mountain- 
ministered sti-ength, Scandinavia, until at last she for a time 
rules all, and the Norman name is of disputeless dominion, 
from the North Cape to Jerusalem. 

13. This is the apparent, this the only recognised world 
history, as I have said, for five centuries to come. And yet 
the real history is underneath all this. The wandering armies 
are, in the heart of them, only Uving hail, and thunder, and 
fire along the ground. But the Suffering Life, the rooted 
heart of native humanity, growing up in eternal gentleness, 
howsoever wasted, forgotten, or spoiled, — itself neither wast- 
ing, nor wandering, nor slaying, hut unconquerable by grief 
or death, became the seed ground of all love, that was to be 
bom in due time ; giving, then, to mortality, what hope, joy, 
or genius it could receive ; and — if there be immortality — 
rendering out of the grave to the Church her fosteiiug Siinta, 
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It Of this low-neatling, speechless, lionulesa, infiiiifel/ 
Bubmiasive, infinitely serviceable order of being, no Historian 
ever takes tlie smallest notice, except when it is robbed, or 
slain. I can give you no picture of it, bring to your ears no 
murmur of it, nor cry. I can only show you the absolute 
* raust have been ' of ita unrewarded poat, and the way in 
which aU we have thought of, or been told, is founded oa the 
deeper facts in its history, uulliought of, and untold. 

15. The main mass of this innocent and in-vincible peasant 
life is, as I have above told you, grouped in the fruitful and 
temperate districts of (rehitively) mountainous Europe, — 
reaching, west to east, from the Cornish Land's End to the 
mouth of the Danube. Already, in the times wa are now 
deahng with, it was full of native passion — generosity — and 
intelligence capable of all things. Daeia gave to Rome the 
four last of her great Emperors,* — Biitain to Christianity the 
first deeds, and the final legends, of her chivalry, — Germany, 
to all manhood, the tnith and the fire of the Frank,— Gaul, to 
all womanhood, the patience and strength of St. Genevieve. 

16. The Irulk, and the fire, of the Frank, — I must repeat 
with iuaistance, — for my younger readers have probably been 
in the habit of thinking that the French were more polite 
than true. They will find, if they eiamine into the matter, 
that only Tnith can he pohshed : and that all we recognize of 
beautiful, subtle, or constructive, in the manners, the lan- 
guage, or the architecture of the French, comes of n pure 
veracity in their nature, which you will soon feel in the living 
creatures themselves if you love them : if you understand 
even their worst rightlj-, their very Revolution was a revolt 

" Clitndius, Aureliflu, Probtig, Coastanlins ; and after the diviiion of 
the empire, to the Ea^t, Justintan. " The emperor Justiniaa was bom 
of an obscure ract) of Barbariuis, the iuhnbitaiita of a wlid ajid desoUW 
eotintrj, to which the namea of Dordania, ot Dacia, and of Bulgaria 
have been BQOceaslTely applied. The oamea of Hieee Dardaniaii [ 
antB are Gothic, and almost EnglUh. JuEttuian ia a traiulalion of 
Uprauder (uprightj ; bin falU«r, Sabatiua, — in Graco barbarous lan- 
gaage, Slipeii— was stvled in hia village ' latock ' (Slock)." — Gibboo, 
begimiing of cbap. x\ and uots. 
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againet lies ; and against the betraj'al of Love. No people 
had ever been so lojal in yoia. 

17. Tliat they were originally Germane, they themselves I 
suppose would now gladly forget ; but how they shook the 
dual of Germany off their feet — and gave themselves anew 
name — is the first of the phenomena which we have now atten- 
tively to observe respecting them. 

"The most rational critics," says Mr. Gibbon in his tenth 
chapter, "suppose that about the j-ear 240" (suppose then, we, 
for our greater comfort, say about the year 250, half-way to 
end of fifth century, where we ore, — ten yeare less or more, in 
cases of 'supposing about,' do not much matter, but some 
floating buoy of a date will be handy here.) 

'About' A.D. 250, then, "a new confederacy was formed 
under the name of Franks, by Uie old Inhabitants of the lower 
Bhine and the Weser." 

18. My own impression, concerning the old inhabitants of 
the lower Khine and the Weser, would have been that they 
consisted mostly of fish, with superficial fi-ogs and ducks ; but 
Mr. Gibbon's note on the passage informs us that the new 
confederation composed itself of human creatures, in these 
items following. 



1. The Chauci, who lived 

2. The Sicambri 

3. The Attuarii 

4. The Bructeri 
6. The GhamaTii 
6. The Catti 



we are not told where. 

in the Principality of "Waldeok. 

in the Duchy o( Berg. 

on the banks of the Lippe. 

in the country of the Bructeri 



All this I believe you will be rather easier in your minds if 
you forget than if you remember ; but if it please you to read, 
or re-read, (or best of all, get read to you by some real Miss 
Isabella Wardour,) the story of Martin Waldeok in the ' An- 
tiquary,' you will gain from it a sufficient notion of thecenti'ol 
character of " the Principality of Waideck " connected securely 
with that important German word ; ' woody ' — or ' woodi>A,' 
I suppose ? — desci'iptive of rock aud half-grown forest ; to- 
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gether with some wlioleBome reverence for Scott's ingtincf-- 
ively deep foimdationa of uomeaclature. 

19. But for our present purpose we must also take seriously 
to our maps agoio, and get thiugs within linear limits of space. 

All the maps of Germany which I have myself the privilege 
of possessing, diffuse tliemselvea, just north of Frankfort, into 
the likeuess of n painted window broken small by Puritan 
malice, and put together again by ingenious cbiirchwardena 
Tvith every bit of it wrong aide upwards ;— this curious vitrerie 
purporting to represent the sixty, seventy, eighty, or ninety 
dukedoms, morquisates, counties, baronies, electorates, and 
the like, into which hereditary Alemonnia cracked itself in 
that latitude. But under the mottling colours, and through 
the jotted and Jumbled alphabets of distracted dignities — be- 
sides a chaiu-mad of black railroads over nil, tbe chains of it 
not in links, but bristling with legs, like centipedes, — a hard 
forenoon's work ivitb good magnifj'ing-glass enables one ap- 
prosimately to make out the course of the Weaer, and the 
names of certain towns near its sources, deservedly memo- 
rable. 

20. In case you have not a forenoon to spare, nor eyesight 
to waste, this much of merely necessary abstract must serve 
you, — that from the Drachenfels and its six brother felsen, 
eastward, trending to the north, there ruua aud spreads a 
straggling company of gnarled and mystciioua craglets, 
jutting and scowling above gleus fringed by coppice, and 
fretful or musical with stream : the crags, in pious ages, 
mostly castled, for distantly or fancifully Christian purposes ; 
— the glens, resonant of woodmen, or burrowed nt the sides 
by miners, and invisibly tenanted farther, underground, by 
gnomes, and above by forest and other demons. The entire 
district, clasping crag to ci-ag, and guiding dell to dell, some 
hundred aud fifty milea (with intervals) between the Dragon 
mountain above Rhine, and the Boain mountain, ' Hartz ' 
ahadowy still to the aouth of the riding grounds of Block 
Bmnswickers of indisputable bodily presence ; — shadowy an- 
ciently with 'Hercynian ' (hedge, or fence) forest, corrupted 
or coiuciding into Hartz, or Bosiu forest, haunted by ob- 
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scurely Etpporent foresters of at least resinous, not to say sul- 
phurous, estractioii. 

21. A huntlred and fifty miles east to west, say half as 
much Dorth to Boutb — about a thousand square miles in wliole 
— of metalliferous, coniferous, and GhostiferouB mouutain, 
fiueat, and diffluent for us, both in mediteval and recent 
timea, with the most Essential oil of Turpentine, and Myn-h 
or Frankincense of temper and imagination, which may be 
typified by it, producible in Gei-many ; — especially it we think 
bow the more dehcate uses of Rosin, as indispensHble to the 
Fiddle-bow, have developed tbemaelTes, from the days of St. 
Elizabeth of Marburg to those of St. Mephistopheles of 
Weimar. 

22. Ab far as I know, tbia cluster of wayward cliff and 
dingle has no common name as a group of hiUs ; and it is 
quite impossible to moke out the diverse bi'anchiug of it in 
any maps I can lay hand on : but we may remember easily, 
and usefully, that it is all north of the JIaine,— that it rests 
on the Dracbenfets at one end, and tosses itself away to the 
morning light with a con cave swoop, up to the Hartz, {Brocken 
summit, 3700 feet above sea, nothing higher) : with one nota- 
ble interval for Weser stream, of which presently. 

23. "We will cidl this, in future, the chain, or company, of 
the Enchanted mountains ; and then we shall all the more 
easily join on tlie Giant mountains, Riesen-Gebirge, when we 
want Utem : but these are altogether higher, sterner, and not 
yet to be invaded ; the nearer ones, through which our road 
lies, we might perhaps more patly call the Gobhn mountains; 
but that would be scarcely reverent to St. Elizabeth, nor to 
the numberless pretty chatelaines of towers, and piincesaes 
of park and glen, who have mode German domestic manners 
sweet and exemplary, and have led their lightly rippling and 
translucent lives down the glens of ages, until enchantment 
becomes, perhaps, too canonical, in the Almanach de Gotha. 

We will call them therefore the Enchanted Mountains, not 
the Qoblin ; perceiving gratefully also that the Bock spiiits of 
tbem have really muyh more of the temper of fairy phj-sicians 
than of gngmes ; each — as it were with sensitive hazel wand 
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instead of fimiting rod — beckoning, out of sparry «ivea, efier> 
TSBcent BninneD, beneficently salt and warm. 

24. At the very heart of this Enclianted chain, tlien — (and 
the beneficeutest, if one use it and guide it rightly, of all the 
Brunnen there,) aprang the fountaiu of the earliest Frank race ; 
"in the principality of Waldeck," — you can trace their current 
to no farther source ; there it rises out of the earth. 

' Frankenberg ' (Burg), on right bank of the Eder, nineteen 
miles north of Marburg, you may find marked clearly in tlie 
map No. 18 of Bhick's General Athis, wherein the cluster of 
surroundiog bewitched mountains, and the valley of Eder- 
stream otherwise (as the village higher up the dell still calls 
itself) "Engel-Bach," " Angel Brook," joining that of the 
Fulda, just above Cassel, are also delineated in a way intelli- 
gible to attentive mortal eyea I should be plagued with the 
names in trying a woodcut ; but a few careful pen-strokes, or 
wriggles, of your own off-hand touching, would give you the 
concurrence of the actual sources of Weser in a comfortablv 
extricated form, with the memorable towns on them, or just 
south of them, on the other slope of the watershed, towanls 
Miiiuc. Fraukenberg and AValdeck on Eder, Fulda and Cos- 
Bel on Fulda, Eisenbach on Werra, who accentuates himself 
into Weser after taking Fulda for bride, as Tees the Greta, by 
Eisenach, under the Wartzburg, (of which you have heard as a 
castle employed on Christian mission and Bible Society pur-, 
poses), town-streets below hard paved with basalt — name of it, 
Iron-ach, significant of Thuringian armouries in the old time, 
■ — it is active with mills for many things yet. 

25. The rocks all the way from Rhine, thus far, are jets and 
Spurts of basalt through irony sandstone, with a strip of coal 
or two northward, by the grace of God not worth digging for ; 
at Fraukenberg even a gold mine ; also, by Heaven's mercy, 
poor of its ore ; but wood and iron always to be had for the 
due trouble ; and, of softer wealth above ground, — game, com*, 
fruit, flax, wine, wool, aud hemp I Monastic care over all, in 
Fulda's and Walter's houses — which I find marked by a cross 
as built by some pious Walter, Knight of Meiniugen on the 
Boden-wasser, Bottom water, as of water having found its way 
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well down at last : bo " Boden-See," of lihine well got down 
out of Via Mala. 

26. And tlius, having got j-our Bpringa of Weser clear from 
tlie rock ; and, aa it were, gathei-ed iip the reina of your river, 
you can draw for yourself, easily enough, the course of its fai'- 
ther stream, flowing virtually straight north, to the North Sea. 
And mark it strongly on your sketched map of Europe, next 
to the horder Vistula, leaving out Elbe yet for a time. For 
now, you may take the whole space between Weser and Vistula 
(north of the mountains), as wild barbarian (Sason or Goth) ; 
but, piercing the source of the Franks at Waldeck, you will 
find them gradually, but swiftly, filling all the apace between 
Weser and the mouths of Rhine, passing from mountain foam 
into calmer diffusion over the Netherland, where their stray- 
ing forest and pastoral life has at last to embank itself into 
muddy agriculture, and in bleak-flying sea mist, forget the sun- 
Bhine on its basalt crags. 

27. Whereupon, vx muat also pause, to embank ourselves 
Bomewhat ; and before other things, try what we can under- 
stand in this name of Frank, concerning which Gibbon tella 
ua, in his sweetest tones of satisfied moral serenity — " The love 
of liberty was the ruling passion of these Gci-mans. They de- 
se^^'ed, they assumed, they maintained, the honourable epithet 
of Franks, or Freemen." He does not, however, tell us in 
what language of the time — Chauciau, SJcarabriaa, Chama- 
vian, or Cattian, — ' Frank ' ever meant Free : nor can I find out 
myself what tongue of any time it first belongs to ; but I doubt 
not that Miss Yonge (' History o( Christian Names,' Articles 
on Frey and Frank), gives the true root, in what she calls the 
High German " Frang," Free Lord. Not hy any means a Free 
Commoner, or anything of the sort 1 But a person whose nat- 
ure and name implied the existence around him, and beneath, 
of a considerable number of other pei-sons who were by no 
means ' Frang,' nor Frangs. His title is one of the proudest 
then maintainable ; — ratified at last by the dignity of age 
added to that of valour, into the Seigneur, or Slonseigneur, 
not even yet in the last cockney form of it, ' Mossoo,' wholly 
understood as a republican term I 
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28. So that, accurately thought of, the qualify of FranknesB 
glances only with the flat siile of it iuto any meaning of 
' Libre,' but with all ita cutting edge, determinedly, and to all 
time, it signifies Brave, strong, and honest, above other men.* 
The old woodland race were never in any wolfish sense ' free," 
but in a most human sense Frank, outspoken, meaning what 
thoy hod said, and standing to it, when they had got it out. 
Quick and clear in word and act, fearless utterly and restlesa 
always ; — but idly lawless, or weakly lavish, neither iu deed 
nor word. Their frankness, if you read it as a scholar and a 
Christian, and not like a modem half-bred, half-brained infi- 
del, knowing no tongue of all the world but In the slang of it, 
is really opposed, not to Servitude, — but to Shyness t f It is 
to this day the note of the sweetest and Frenchest of French 

* Oibbcn touches tho facts more olowly in a eeatence o( bis SSnd chap- 
ter. " Thti independent warriora of Gurmanj-, leJio eonttdoYd truth OM th» 
nobUtt of their x-vrtua, and freedom aa the roost valuable of their poisra- 
alouB." He ia speaking especially of Ihe Fraiikiah tribe of tlie AclQArii, 
Bgainat whom tlie Emperor Julian had to re-fortifj the Bhine frou 
Clevea toBsElu : but tlie Srst letters of the Emperor Jo viau, after Julian's 
death, "delegated the mililar/ command of Qaal and lUjrium (what 
a vast one it was, we shall see hereafter), to Malorich, a bniiM and faith- 
ful officer of the nation of the Franks ;" and ther remain the lojol allien 
of Borne in her last etruggle with Alario. Apparently for Ihe sake onl^ 
of an iutereatipg variety of language, — and at all events without intima- 
tion of any causes of so great a change in the national character, — wa 
find Ur. Gibbon iu hia next volume Huddeuly sdopliug tlie abusive epi- 
thets of Procopins, and calling the Fianka " a light and perfidious ua- 
.tion" (vii. 351), The onl/ traceable gronnds for this oneitpected de- 
scription of them are that they refuse to be bribed either into friendship 
or activity, by Rome or Kavenna ; and that in hia invaaion of Italy, the 
grandson of Clovis did not previonsly send exact warning of hia pro- 
poB<-d route, nor even entirely signify hia intentions till lie had secured 
the bridge of the Po at Pavia ; aflerwarda declaring his mind with suf- 
flcleut dislinotnesaby "assaulting, almost attbe snmeinBtant, thehoatils 
camps of the Goths and Romans, who, instead of uniting their a 
lied with equal precipitation." 

I For detailed illustration of the word, see ' Val d'Arno,' Lecture Ylll; 
' ForsClavigera,' Letters XL VI., Vol. III. 278. LXXVII,, Vol. IV. 25; and 
Chaucer, ' Hom aunt of Bone,' 1213 — " Kent Wwi " (the knight Hibbe to Ar- 
thur) " dauuced dome Franchise ;' '■ — the English lines are quoted aud com- 
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character, that it makes simply perfect Servants. TJnwearied 
io protective friendship, in meekly dextrous omnifieenoe, in 
latent tutorabip ; tbe lovingly availableat of valets, — the men- 
tally tuid personally bouuiest of bonnes. But in no capacity 
shy of you I Though you be the Duke or Duchess of Mon- 
taitissimo, you will not find them abashed at your altitude. 
They will apeak ' up ' to you, when they have a mind. 

29. Best of servants t best of subjects, also, when they have 
an equally frank King, or Count, or Captal, to lead them ; of 
which we shall see proof enough in due time ; — but, instantly, 
note this farther, that, whatever side-gleam of the thing they 
afteiTvards called Liberty may be meant by the Frank name, 
you must at once now, and always in future, guard youraclf 
from confusing their Liberties with their Activitiea "What 
the temi>er of the army may be towards its chief, is one 
question — whether either chief or army can be kept six 
raontlis quiet, — another, ami a totally different one. That 
they m ust either be fighting somebody or going somewhere, else, 
their life isn't worth living to them ; the activity and mer* 
curial flashing and flickering hither and thither, which in the 
Boulof it is set neither on war nor rapine, but only on change 
of place, mood — tense, and tension ; — which never needs to 
see its spurs in the dish, but has them always bright, and on, 
and would ever choose rather to ride fasting than sit feasting, 
—this childlike dread of being put in a comer, and continual 
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want of Bomellung (o do, is to l)e watched by ua with wonder- 
ing eympathy in nil its sometimes splendid, but too often un- 
lucky or disastrous consequences to the nation itself as well aa 
to its neigbours. 

30. And this activity, which we stolid beef-eaters, hefore 
we bad been taught by modem science that we were no better 
than baboons ourselves, were wont discourteously to liken to 
that of the Uvelier tribes of Monkey, did in fact so much ijn- 
presB the Hollanders, when first the irriguous Franks gave 
motion and current to tbeir maralies, that the earhcst her- 
aldry in which we find the Frank power blazoned seems to be 
founded on a Dutch endeavour to give some distantly satirical 
presentrQent of it "For," says a most iDgeuloua historian, 
Mons, Andi-ij Fuvine, — ' Parisian, and Advocate in the High 
Court of the French Parliament in the year 1620' — "those 
people who bordered on the river Sala, called ' Salts,' by the AI- 
lemaigoes, were on their descent into Dutch lauds called by the 
Romans "Fi-auci Salici" — (whence ' Salique ' law to come, 
you observe) " and by abridgment 'Salii,' as if of tbe verb 
' salire,' that is to say ' saulter,' to leap " — (and in future there- 
fore — duly also to dance — in an incomparable nianuer) — "to 
be quicke and nimble of foot, to leap aud mount well, a (jual- 
ity most notably requisite for such as dwell in watrie aud 
marshy places ; So that while such of the French as dwelt on 
tbe great course of the river " (Rhine) " were called ' Kageurs,' 
Swimmers, they of the marshes were called 'Sanlteurs,' 
Leapers, so that it was a nickname given to the French in re- 
gard both of tbeir natural disposition and of their dwelling ; 
as, yet to this day, their enemies call tbem French Tuades, 
(or Frogs, more properly) from whence grew the fable that 
tbeir ancient Kings canied such creatures in their Armea." 

31. Without entei-ing at present into debate whether fable 
or not, you will easily remember the epithet ' Salian ' of these 
fosse-leaping aud river-swimming folk, (so that, as aforesaid, 
all the length of Ebiiie must be refortified against tbem) — 
epithet however, it appears, in its origin dehcately Saline, 
BO tliat we may with good disci-etion, as we call i 

'old Salts,' think of these moi-e brightly sparkling 
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Franks as ' Young Salts,' — but this equivocated presently by 
tlie Komana, with natural respect to their martial fire and 
'elao,' into 'Salii' — exsultantes,* — such as their own armed 
priests of war: and by us now mth some little farther, 
but slight equivocation, into useful meaning, to be thought of 
as here first Salient, as a beaked promontory, towards the 
France we know of ; and evermore, in brilliant elasticities of 
temper, a salient or out-sallying nation ; lending to us Eng- 
lish presently — for this much of heraldry we may at once 
glance on to — their 'Leopard,' not as a spotted or blotted 
creature, but as an inevitably springing and pouncing one, for 
our own kingly and princely sliields. 

Thus much, of their ' Salian ' epithet may be enough ; but 
fi-om Iho interpretation of the Frankisb one we are stil! as far 
as ever, and must be content, in the meantime, to stay so, 
noting however, two ideas afterwards entangled with the 
name, which are of much descriptive importance to ua 

32. "The French poet in the firet book of bis Franciades," 
(says Mona. Favine ; but what poot I know not, nor can en- 
quire) " encounters " (in the sense of en-quarters, or depicts as 
a herald) "certain fables on the name of the French by the 
adoption and composure of two Gnulinh words joyned together, 
Pbere-EucOH which signifieth ' Beare-Loujice,' ( — Shake-Lance, 



• Their firet misclilevoua eKsullMion into Alsace being inviteil by the 
nomana tht'tns^lves, (or at least by CoDsttuitiuE in his jenlausj- of 
Julian,) — with " presents and promiaaa, — thu hopea of spoil, and a pei^ 
petnal grant of all the territories tliey were able to subdue. " Gibbon, 
chap. ids. (3, 206). By any otiier hletorian than Qibbon, who baa real- 
ly no fixed opinion on any character, or question, but, safe in the gen- 
eral truism that the worat man sometimes do right, and the best often do 
wrong, praises when ha wants to round a senlenoe, and blames when he 
cannot otherwise edge one) — it might have startled ua (o be here told of 
the nation which " deserved, asauniBd, and maintained the lumouroMa 
name of freemen." that " ilieee ^laduripiinalrobberg treaEedas their natu- 
ral enemies all the snbjacts of the empire who possessed any property 
which they were desirous of acquiring." The first campaign of Julian, 
whicli throws both Franks and AiemannI back across the Rhine, bnt 
grants the Salian Franks, niidi^r aolemn ontli, their established territoij 
In the Setherlands, must hv traced at auuther tiino. 
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we miglit perhnpa venture to translate,) a lighter weapon tlum 
tlia Spear beginning liere to quiver in the liand of ita chivalry 
— and Fere-enco9 then passing swiftly on the tongue into 
Francos ; " — a derivation not to be adopted, but the idea of 
the weapon most carefully, — together with this following — 
that '■ among the arms of the ancient French, over and beside 
the Launce, was the Battoile-Ase, which they called Anchon, 
and moreover, yet to this day, in many Provinces of France, it 
is termed an Ackon, wherewith they served themselves in 
warre, by throwing it a farre off at joyning with the enemy, 
onely to discover the man and to cleave his shield. Because thia 
Ackon was darted with such violence, as it would cleave the 
Shield, and compell the Maister thereof to hold down his arm, 
and being bo discovered, as naked or unarmed ; it made way 
for the sooner surprizing of him. It seemeth, that this 
weapon was proper and particuler to the French Souldior, aa 
well him on foote, as on horsebacke. For this cause they 
called it Francuv-ua. Francisca, aevuris obionfja, quam Franci 
librabant in iJostes. For the Horseman, beside his shield and 
Francisca ( Armes common, as wee have said, to the Footman), 
had also the Lance, which being broken, and serving to no 
further effect, he laid hand on his Francisca, as we leam the 
use of that weapon in the Archbishop of Tours, his second 
book, and twenty -seventh chapter." 

33. It is satiafactorj' to find how respectfully these lessons 
of the Archbishop of Tours were received by the French 
knights ; and cui'ious to see the preferred use of the Francisca 
by all the best of thom — down, not only to Cceur de Lion's 
time, but even to the day of Poitiers. In the last wrestle of 
the battle at Poitiers gate, " Li, fit le Roy Jehnn de sa main, 
merveiUes d'armes, et tenoit une hache de guerre dont bien sa 
deffeudoit et combattoit, — si la quartre partie de sea gens 
luy eusaent ressembla, la joumee eust 6t6 pour eus." Still 
more notably, in the episrode of fight which Froissart stops to 
tell just before, between the Sire de Verclef, (on Severn) and 
the Picard squire Jeau de Helennes : the Enghshman, losing 
his aword, dismounts to recover it, on which Helennea canCs 
his own at him with such aim and force " qu'il accousuit 
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I'Angloia es cuissea, t«llement que I'espfio entra deJans et le 
cDusit tout parnii, jusqu'au bans." 

On this the knight rendering himself, the squire binds hia 
wound, and nuraea him, staying fifteen days ' pour I'araour da 
hii ' Bt Chaateleraut, while his life was in danger ; and atter- 
warda carrying him in a litter all the way to hia own chaatel iu 
Picardy. Hia ransom however is 6000 nobles — I suppose 
about 25,000 pounds, of our present estimate ; and 3'ou may 
set down for one of the fatallest signs that the days of chivalry 
are near their darkening, liow "devint celuy Eacuyer, Cheva- 
lier, pour le grand profit qu'il eut du Seigneur de Verclef." 

I return gladly to the dawn of chivalry, when, every hour 
and year, men were becoming raore gentle and more wise ; 
wliile, even through their worst cruelty and error, native 
qualities of nobleat cast may be seen asserting themselves for 
primal motive, and submitting themselves for future training. 

34. We have hitherto got no farther in our notion of a 
Salian Frank than a giimpae of his two principal weapons, — 
the shadow of him, however, begins to shape itself to ua on 
the mist of the Erocken, bearing the lance light, passing into 
the javelin, — but the axe, his woodman's weapon, heavy; — for 
economical reasons, in scarcity of ij'ou, prefemblest of all 
weapooa, giving tho fullest swing and weight of blow with 
least quantity of actual metal, and roughest forging. Gibbon 
gives them alao a ' weighty ' aword, suspended fi-ora a ' broad ' 
belt L but Gibbon's epithets are nlivaya gratia, and the belted 
sword, whatever its measure, was probably for the leaders 
only ; the belt, itself of gold, the distinction of the Roman 
Counts, and doubtleaa adopted from them by the allied Frank 
leadera, afterwards taking the Pauline mythic meaning of the 
girdle of Truth — and so finally ; the chief mark of Belted 
Knighthood. 

35. The Shield, for all, was round, wielded like a High- 
lander's target : — armour, presumably, nothing but hard- 
tanned leather, or patiently close knitted hemp ; " Their close 
apparel," says Mr. Gibbon, "accurately expressed the figure 
of their limbs," but ' apparel ' is only Milton ic-Gibbonian for 
'nobody knows what' He is more intelligible of tlieir per- 
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Bona " The loftj stature of the Franks, and their blue eyes, 
denoted a Germanic origin ; the warhke barbariaiis wei-e 
trained from their earliest youth to ruu, to leap, to snim, to 
dart the javelin and battle-axe with unerring aiin, to advsnca 
without hesitation against a superior enemy, and to mnintoin 
either in life or death, the invincible reputation of their an- 
cestors " (vi, 95). For the first time, in 358, apiwilled by tUo 
Emperor Julian'a victory at Strasburg, and besieged by him 
upon the Meuso, a body of six hundred Franks " dispensed 
vrath the ancient law which commanded them to conquer or 
die. " " Although they were strongly actuated by the allure- 
ments of rapine, they professed a disinterested love of war, 
which they considered as the supreme honour and felicity of 
human nature ; and tlieir minds and bodies were so hardened 
by peqjetual action that, according to the lively expression of 
an orator, the snows of winter were 03 pleasant to them as the 
flowers of spring " (iii. 220). 

36. These mental and bodily virtues, or indurations, were 
probably universal iu the military rank of the nation : bat we 
learn presently, with surprise, of so remai-kably 'free' a 
people, that nobody but the King and i-oyal family might wear 
their hair to their own liking. The kings wore theirs in flow- 
ing ringlets on the back and shoulders, — the Queen.'*, in 
tresses rippling to their feet, — but all the rest of the nation 
" were obliged, either by law or euatom, to shave the hinder 
part of their head, to comb their short hair over their fore- 
head, and to content themselves with the ornament of two 
Bmall whiskci's." 

37. Moustaches, — Hr. Gibbon means, I imagine : and I 
take leave also to suppose that the nobles, and noble Iwlies, 
might wear such tress and ringlet as became them. But 
again, we receive unexpectedly embarrassing light on the 
democratic institutions of the Franks, in being told that " the 
various trades, the labours of agriculture, and the arts of 
hunting and fishing, were exercised btj seruUe hands for the 
emolument of the Sovereign." 

' Servile ' and ' Emolument,' however, though at first they 
sound very dreadful and very WTong, ai-a only Miltonic-Gib- 
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iKinian expressions of Uie general fact tbnt the Frnnkisb 
Einga had ploughmen in their fields, employed weavers and 
smiths to make their robes and swords, hauted with hunts- 
meD, hawked with falconers, and were in other respecU 
tyrannical to the ordinary extent that an English Master of 
Hounds may be. "The mansion of the long-haired Kings 
was surrounded with convenient yards and stables for poultry 
and cattle ; tlie garden was planted with useful vegetables ; 
the magazines filled with corn and wine either for sole or con- 
sumption ; and the whole administration conducted by the 
strictest rules of private economy." 

38. I have collected these imperfect, and not always e:c- 
tremely consistent, notices of the aspect and temper of the 
Franks out of Mr. Gibbon's casual references to them during 
a period of more than two centuries, — and the last passage 
quoted, which he accompanies wiLh the statement that " one 
hundred and sistj of these rural palaces were scattered through 
the provinces of their kingdom," without telling us what king- 
dom, or at what period, must I think be held descriptive of 
the general manner and system of their monarchy after the 
victories of Clovis. But, from the first hour you hear of him, 
the Frank, closely considered, ia always an estremely ingen- 
ious, well meaning, and industrious personage ; — if eagerly 
acquisitive, also intelUgently conservative and constructive ; 
an element of order and crystalline edification, which is to 
consummate itself one day, in the aisles of Amiens ; and things 
generally insuperable and impregnable, it the inhabitants of 
them had been as sound-hearted as their builders, for many a 
day beyond. 

39. But for the present, we must retrace our ground a lit- 
tle ; for indeed I have lately observed with compunction, in 
re-reading some ot my books tor revised issue, that if ever I 
promise, in one number or chapter, careful consideration of 
any particular point in the next, the nest never doex touch 
upon the promised point at all, but is sure to fix itself pas- 
sionately on some antithetic, antipathic, or antipodic, point 
in the opposite hemisphere. This manner of conducting a 
treatise I find indeed extremely conducive to impartiality 
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and largeneaa of view ; but can conceive it to be — to the gen- 
eral reader — not only disappointing, (if indeed I maj fiatt«r 

myself that I ever interest enough to disappoint), but even 
liable to confirm in his mind some of the fallacious and ex- 
tremely abanrd insinuations of adverse critics reapectiog my 
inconsistency, vacillation, and hability to be affected by changes 
of the weather in my principles or opinions, I purpose, there- 
fore, in these historical sketches, at least to watch, and I hope 
partly to correct myself in this fault of promise breaking, and 
at whatever sacrifice of my variously fluent or re-fluent hu- 
mour, to tell in each successive cliaptcr in some measure what 
the reader justifiably expects to be told. 

40. I left, merely glanced at, in my opening chapter, the 
story of the vase of Soissons. It may be found (and it ia very 
nearly the only thing that ta to be found respecting the per- 
sonal life or character of the first Louis) iu every cheap popu- 
lar history of France ; with cheap popular moralities engrafted 
thereon. Had I time to trace it to its first sources, perhaps 
it might take another aspect. But I give it as you may any- 
where find it — asking you only to consider whether even aa so 
read — it may not properly bear a somewhat different moral. 

41. The story is, then, that aft«r the battle of Soisaons, in 
the division of Roman, or Gallic spoil, the king wished to have 
a beautifully wrought silver vase for — ' himself, I was going 
to write — and in my last chapter did mistakenly infer that he 
wanted it for his better BeK,^his Queen. But he wanted it 
for neither ; — it was restore to St. Eemy, that it might remain 
among the consecmted treasures of Rbeims. That is the first 
point on which the popular histories do not insist, and which 
one of his warriors claiming equal division of treasure, chose 
also to ignore. The vase was asked by the King in addition 
to his own portion, and tlie Frank knights, while they rendered 
true obedience to their king as a leader, had not the smallest 
notion of allowing bim what more recent kings call ' Royalties 
— taxes on everj-thing tbey touch. And one of these Frank 
knights or Counts — a httle franker than the rest — and as in- 
credulous of St. Remy'a saintsbip as a Protestant Bishop, or 
Positiviat Philosopher — took upon bim to depute the King's 
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and tbe Church's claim, in the manner, auppoae, of a Liberal 
opposition in the House of Coraraona ; and disputed it with 
such eecurity of support by the pubhc opinion of tbe fifth 
century, that — the king persisting in his request — the fearless 
soldier dashed the Taae to pieces with hia war-nxe, esclaimiog 
" Thou shalt have no more than thy portion by lot." 

42. It is the first clear assertion of French ' Liberti;, Fra- 
temite and Egalitfi,' supported, then, as now, by the destruc- 
tion, which is the only possible active operation of " free " 
personages, on the art they cannot produce. 

The king did not continue the (jnarreL Cowards will think 
that he paused in cowardice, and malicious persons, that he 
paused in malignity. He did pause in anger assuredly ; but 
biding its time, which the anger of a strong man always can, 
anil bum hotter for the waiting, which is one of the chief rea- 
sons for Christians being told not to let the sun go down upon 
it Precept which Christians now-a-days are perfectly ready to 
obey, if it is somebody else who has been injured ; and indeed, 
the difficulty in such cases is usually to get them to think of 
the injury even while the Sun rises on their wrath.* 

43. The sequel is very shocking indeed — to modem sensi- 
bility. I give it in the, if not polifihed, at least delicately var- 
nished, language of the Pictorial History. 

" About a year afterwards, on reviewing his troops, he went 
to tbe man who had struck tlie vase, and examining hia arm*, 
complained that they were in bad condition I " (Italics mine) 
" and threw them " (What ? shield and sword ?) on the ground. 
The soldier stooped to recover them ; and at that moment 
the King struck him on the head with his battle-axe, crying 
' Thus didst thou to tbe vase at Soissons.' " Tlio Moral mod- 
era historian pi-oceeds to reflect that " this — as an evidence of 
the condition of the Franks, and of the ties by which they 
were united, gives but the idea of a band of Itobbers and their 
chief." TVTiicb is, indeed, so far as I can myself look into 
and decipher the nature of things, the Primary idea to be en- 
tertained respecting most of tbe kingly and mihtary organiza- 
tions in this world, down to our own day ; and, (uulesa per- 
• Read Mr. Plimsoll'a nrtldu oii coal mines lot iastaiice. 
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chance it be the Afghans and Zulus who are stealing our landa \ 
in England — inatead of we theirs, in their eevend countriea) 
But concerning the manner of this piece of military execution, 
I muat for the present leave the reader to consider with him- 
self, whether it indeed he leas Kingly, or mora savage, to 
strike an uncivil Boldler on the head with one's own battle- 
«se, than, for instance, to strike a person like Sir Thomas 
More on the neck with an executioner's, — using for the mecli- 
rttiiam, and oh it were guillotine bar and rope to the blow — 
the manageable forms of National Law, and the gracefully 
twined intervention of a polite group of noblemen and 
bishops. 

44 Far darker things have to be told of birn than this, as 
his proud bfe draws towards the close, ^things which, if any 
of us could see clear through darkness, you should be told in 
all the truth of them. But we never can know the truth of 
Siu; for its nature is to deceive alike on the one side the 
Sinner, on the other the Judge. Diabolic — betraying whether 
we yield to it, or condemn : Here is Gibbon's sneer — if you 
care for it ; but I gather first from the confused paragraphs 
which conduct to it, the sent^uces of praise, less niggard than 
the Sage of Lausanne usually grants to any hero who haa 
confessed the influence of Christianity. 

45. " Clovis, when he was no more than fifteen years of age, 
succeeded, by hia father's death, to the command of the 
Salian tribe. The narrow limits of hia kingdom were confined 
tn the island of the Bntoerans, with the ancient dioceses of 
Toumay and Arras ; and at the baptism of Clovis, the number 
of his warriors could not exceed five thousancL The kindred 
tiibes of the Franks who had seated themselves along the 
Siiheldt, the Meuse, tlie Sloselle, and the Rhine, were gov- 
erned by their independent kings, of the Merovingian race, 
the equals, the allies, and sometimes the enemies of the S.'dio 
Prince. When he first took the field lie had neither gold nor 
silver in his coffers, nor wine and corn in his magazines ; but 
be imitated the example of Ciesar, who in the same country 
had acquired wealth by the sword, and purchased soldiers 
with the fruits of conquest. The untamed spirit of the Bur- 
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barians was taught to acknowledge the advantages of regular 
diBciplme. At the annual review of the month of March, 
their arms were diligently inspected ; and when they traversed 
a peaceful ten-itory they were prohibited from touching a 
bLide of grass. The justice of Clovis was inexorable ; and bia 
careless or disobedient soldiers were punished with instant 
death. It would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
Frank ; but the valour of Clovis was directed by cool and con- 
summate prudence. In all his tnxnsoctions with mankind he 
calculated the weight of interest, of passion, and of opinion j 
and his measures were sometimes adapted to the sanguinary 
manners of the Germans, and sometimes moderated by the 
milder genius of Rome, and Christianity. 

46, " But the savage conqueror of Giaul was incapable of 
examining the proofs of a religion, which depends on the 
laborious investigation of histoi-ic evidence, and speculative 
theology. He was still more incapable of feeling the mild in- 
fluence of the Gospel, which persuades and piiriSes the heart 
of a genuine convert. Hia ambitious reign was a perpetual 
violation of moral and Christian duties : lus hands were 
stained with blood, iu peace as well as in war ; and, aa soon 
as Clovis had dismissed a s^nod of the Gallican Church, he 
calmly assassinated ail the princes of the Merovingian race." 

47. It is too true ; but rhetorically put, in the first place — 
for we ought to be told how many ' all ' the princes were ; — 
in the second place, we must note that, supposing Clovis had 
in any degree " searched the Scriptures " as presented to tha 
Western world by St Jerome, he was likely, as a aoldier-king, 
to have thought more of the mission of Joshua 'and Jehu 
than of the patience of Christ, whose sufferings ha thought 

• The likeneBH was afterwards taken ap by legend, and Ihe walls of 
Angoaldme, after tbe bnttle of Poitiers, are said lo have fallen At the 
sound of the Irumpela of Clovis. " A miracle," says Gibbon, " whioh 
may be reduced to the anpposillon Ihnt eome olerloal engineer had so- 
oretly undermined tha foundations oF the rampart." I cannot too oftun 
warn my honest readers against the modem habit of " reducing" all 
history whatever to ' the supposition that ' . . . etc., etc. The Isgtiiidis 
cf course the natural and easy expnllElca of a metaphor. 
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ratJier of avenging than imitating : and the qiiPBtioQ whether 
the otLer Kin^s of the Franks ehoulil either succeed him, or 
in envy of hia enlarged kingdom, attack and dethroue, waa 
easily in hia mind convertible from a personal danger into the 
chance of the return of the whole nation to idolatry. And, in 
the last place, his faith in the Divine protection of hia cause 
had been shaken by his defeat before Aries by the Ostro- 
goths ; and the Frank leopai-d had not so wholly changed hia 
spots as to suiTCuder to an enemy the opportunity of a first 
spring, 

48. Finally, and beyond all these personal questions, the 
forma of cruelty and subtlety— the former, observe, arising 
much out of a scorn of pain which was a condition of honour 
in their women as well us men, are in these savage races idl 
founded on their love of glory in wnr, which can only be un- 
derstood by comparing what remains of the same temper in 
the higher castes of the North American Indians ; and, before 
tracing in final clearness the actual events of the reign of 
Clovis to their end, the reader will do well to learn this list of 
the personages of the great Drama, taking to heart the mean- 
ing of the name of each, both in its probable effect on the 
mind of its bearer, and in its fateful expression of the course 
of their acts, and the consequences of it to future genera- 
tions. 
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1. Clovis. Frank forra, Hluodoveh. ' Glorious Holiness,' or 
consecration. Latin Chlodovisus, when baptized by St^ 
Remy, softening afterwards through the centuries into 
Lhodovisua, Ludovicus, Louis. 

S. Albofieda. 'White bousehold fairy'? His youngest sib 
ter; married Theodoric (Theutreioh, 'People's ruler'), 
the great King of the Ostrogoths. 

3, Clotihle. Hlod-hilda. ' Glorious Battle-maid.' His wife. 
' Hilda ' first meaning Buttle, pure ; and then passing 
into Queen or Moid of Battle. Christianized to Ste 
ClotUde in France, and Ste Hilda of 'Whitby cliff. 

S. Clotilde, His only daughter. Died for the Catholic faith, 
under Aiian persecution. 
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4. Childebert. His eldest son by Clotilde, the first Frank 

King in Faiis. 'Battle Splendour," softening intoHil- 
debert, and then Hildebraudt, as in the Nibelung. 

5. Chlodomir. 'Glorious Pame.' His second son by Clo- 

tilde. 

6 Clotaire. His youngest son by ClotUde ; virtunlly the de- 
stroyer of Lis father's house. ' Glorious Warrior.' 

7. Chlodowald. Youngest son of Chlodomir. ' Glorious 
Power,' afterwards ' St Cloud.' 

49. I will now follow straight, through their hght and 
shadow, the course of Clo^-is' reign and deeds. 

A.D. 481. Crowned, when he was only fifteen. Pive years 
afterwards, he challenges, " in the spirit, and almost in the 
language of chivalry," the Eoman governor Syagrius, hold- 
ing the district of Bheims and Soissons. " Ganipum sibi 
przeparari jussit— he commanded bis antagonist to prepare 
him a battle field "^see Gibbon's note and reference, chap, 
xisviii. (6,237). The Benedictine abbey of Nogenfc was after- 
words buUt on the field, marked by a cirele of Pagan sepul- 
chres. "Clovis bestowed the adjacent lands of Leuilly and 
Coucy on the church of Eheims." * 

A.D. 485. The Battle o( Soissons. Not dated by Gibbon: 
tlie subsequent death of Syagrius at the court of (the younger) 
Alaric, was in 48G— take 485 for the battle. 

60. A.D. ins. I cannot find any account of the relations be- 
tween Clovis and the King of Burgundy, the uncle of Clotilde, 
wliioh preceded his betrothal to the orphan princess. Her 
uncle, according to the common history, had killed both her 
father and mother, and compelled her sister to take the veil — 
motives none aaaigned, nor authorities. Clotilde herself was 
pursued on her way to Prance, f and the litter in which she 

• WliBn '—for this tradition, as welt at that o( the vaae, points to ■ 
friendtbip between Cloria and St. RL<in;, and a singular respect on the 
Ring's side for the Christians of Gaul, though he wus not jet himself 
BiHiTerti'd. 

t It is a cnrious proof of the want in vulgar LIsCortanH of tljo sliglitest 
sense of the vital interest of aiijtliing they lei!, that neither in Gibbon, 
nor ill Uu^rs. Bussej and Gaspey, nor iu the elaborate ' Histoire des 
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travelled captured, with part of her marriage portion. But 
the princess herself mounted on horseback, and rode, with 
part of lier escort, forward into France, " orderiug her attend- 
ants to set fire to everything thnt pertained to her uncle and 
1)18 subjects which they might meet with on the way." 

61. The fuct is not chronicled, usually, among the sayings 
or doings of the Saints : but the punishment of Kiugs by de- 
stroying the property of their subjects, ia too well i-ecogiiized 
a method of modem Christian warfare to allow our indigna- 
tion to bum hot against Clotilde ; driven, aa she was, hard by 
grief and wratL The years of her youth are not counted to 
us ; CloTJB was already twenty-seven, and for three years main- 
tained the faith of his ancestral religion against all the influ- 
ence of his queen. 

52. A.n. 49G. I did not in the opening chapter attach nearly 
Villes de France,' can 1 find, with the best research my ninter'f tnoni- 
iag allows, what altj was a,i thia time the capital of Burg^mdj, or at 
least in nliich of its four numiual capitals, — Dijon. Besancon. Geneva, 
and Tienne,— Clotilda was brought up. The evidence seems to me in 
farour of Yienne — (called alwaja b; MeBsrs. B. and G., ' Vienna,' with 
what effect on the minds of their dimly geographical readers I oaunot 
Bttyl — the rather that Clotilde's mother is said to have Iwen " Ihrom 
into the Sfume with a stone round her neck.'' The author of the intro- 
duL-lion to 'Bourgogne' in the 'HiHtoire dee Villes" is so eager to get 
his little spiteful miarl at anything lihe religion anywhere, that he en- 
tirely forgets the existence of tlie first queen of France,— never names 
her, uor, as such, the place of her biKh, — but oontributes only to the 
knowledge of the young student this beneficial quota, thnt Gondeband, 
'' plus politique qud guerrier, tronva au miliea de »es controretses 
th-ologiquea aveo Avitua, eviiqne de VitJtne, le temps de fojre mourlr 
ses trois friirea et de recueillir leur heritage." 

The one broad fact which my own readers will find it well (o remem- 
ber is that Bui^undy, at this timi:, by whatever king or victor tribe its 
inhabitants may be subdued, does practically include the whole of 
French Switzerland, and even of the German, as far east as Vindonisaa: 
— the Heusa, from Vindonissa through Lucerne to the St. Gothord being 
its effective eastern boundary ; that westward— it meant all Jura, and 
the plains of the SSone ; and southward. Included all Savoy and Dan- 
phinrj. According to the author of ' La SulBse Historique ' Clotilde waa 
first addressed by Clovls's herald disguised as a l>eggar, while she distrib- 
uted alma at the gate of SL Pierre at Geneva ; and Iier depajlure wid 
pursued Siglit into France were from Dijon, 
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enough importance to the battle of Tolbiac, thinking of it as 
merely compellitig the AlemouDi to recross the Rhine, and 
estabUshiug the Frank power on its western bank. But in- 
finitely wider results are iiidicated in the short sentence with 
which Gibbon cloaeH his account of the battle. "After the 
conquest of the western provinces, tiie Franks alone retained 
their ancient possessions beyond the Rhine. They gradually 
subdued and ciailited the exhausted countries as far as the 
Elbe and the mountains of Bohemia ; and the peace of Europe 
was secured by the obedience of Germany." 

53. For, in the south, Tbeodoric had already " sheathed the 
Bword in the pride of victory and the vigour of his age — and 
his farther reign of three and thirty years was consecrated to 
the duties of civil government." Even when his son-in-law, 
Alaric, fell byClovis' hand in IhebfttUe of Poitiers, Theodorio 
was content to check the Frank power at Aries, without pur- 
suing his success, and to protect his infant grandchild, corrects 
iug at the same time some abuses in the civil government of 
S^min. So that the healing sovereignty of the great Goth 
was established from Sicily to the Danube— and from Sirmium 
to the Atlantic ocean. 

5-1. Thus, then, at the close of the fifth century, you have 
Europe divided simply by her watershed ; and two Christian 
kings reigning, with entirely beneficent and healthy power — 
one in the north — one in the south— tlie mightiest and wor- 
thiest of them married to the other's youngest sister : a saint 
queen in the north — and a devoted and earnest Catholic 
woman, queen mother in the south. It is a conjunction of 
things memorable enough in the Earth's history,— much to 
be thought of, oh fast whirling reader, if ever, out of the 
crowd of pent iip c.ittle driven across Rhine, or Adige, you 
can extricate yourself for an hour, to walk peacefully out of 
the south gate of Cologne, or across Pra Giooondo'a bridge 
at Verona — and so pausing look through the clear air across 
the battlefield of Tolbiac to the blue Drachenfels, or across 
the plain of St. Ambrogio to the niountjuns of Garda. For 
there were fought — if you will think closely — the two victor- 
battles of the Christiau world. Con stau tine's only gave 
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changed form and dying colour to the falling walla of Borne ; 
but the Frank and Gotliio races, thuB conquering and tbus 
ruled, founded the arts and establiHbed the laws which gave 
to all future Europe her joy, and her virtue. And it is lovely 
to see how, even thus early, the Feudal chivalry depended for 
its life on tlie nobleness of its womanhood. There woe no 
vision seen, or alleged, at Tolbinc. The King prayed simply 
to the God of Clotilde. On the moraing of the battle of 
Verona, Theodoric visited the tent of his mother and liia 
Biuter, " and requested that on the most illustrious festival of 
Ids life, tbcy would adorn hhu with the rich garments which 
they had worked with their own bands," 

65. But over Clovis, there was est«nded yet another influ- 
ence — greater than bis queen's. Wheu his kingdom was first 
extended to the Loire, the shepherdess of Nanterre was 
already aged, — no torch-bearing maid of buttle, like Clotilde, 
no knightly leader of deliverance like Jeanne, but grey in 
meekness of wisdom, and now "Ming more and more with 
crystal light," Clovis's father had known ber ; he himself 
made her his friend, and when be left Paris ou the campaign 
of Poitiera, vowed that if victorious, he would build a Chiis- 
tian church on the hilla of Seine. He returned in victory and 
with St. Genevieve at hia side, stood on the site of the ruined 
Soman Tberram, just above the " Isle " of Paris, to fulfil hia 
TOW : and to design the limits of the foundations of the first 
metropolitan church of Frankish Christendom. 

The King "gave bis battle-axe the swing," and tossed it 
with his full force. 

Measuring with its flight also, the place of his on'n grave, 
and of Clotilde's, and St. Genevieve'a 

There they rested, and rest, — in aoul, — together. "La 
Colline tout entiOre porte encore le nom de la patronne da 
Paris une petite rue obscure a garde celui du Boi Conquerant.* 
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1. It hfta been often of late announced as a new discovery, 
that man is a creature of ciroumatuncea ; and the fact has been 
pressed upon our notice, in the hope, which appears to some 
people ao pleasing, of being able at last to resolve into a auc- 
cesaion of splashes in mud, or whirlwinds in air, the drcura- 
stances answerable for his creation. But the more important 
fact, that his nature ia not. levelled, like a mosquito's, to the 
mista of a marsh, nor reduced, like a mole's, beneath the 
crura blings of a burrow ; but has been endowed with sense to 
discern, and instinct to adopt, the conditiona which will make 
of it the best that can be, is verj' neceaaarily ignored by phi- 
losophers who propose, as a beautiful fulfilment of human des- 
tinies, a life entertained by scientific gossip, in a cellar lighted 
by electric sparks, warmed by tubular inflation, drained by 
buried rivers, and fed, by the ministry of less learned and 
better provisioned races, with extract of beef, and ^wtted 
crocodile. 

2. From these chemically analytic conceptions of a Paradise 
in catacombs, undisturbed in its alkaline or acid virtues by 
the dreatl of Deity, or hope of futurity, I know not how far 
the modeiTi reader may willingly withdraw lumaelf for a 
little time, to hear of men who, in their darkest and most 
foolish day, sought by their labour to make the desert as the 
garden of the Lord, and by their love to become worthy of 
permission to live with Him tor ever. It baa nevertheless been 
only by such toil, and in such hope, that, hitherto, the happi- 
ness, skill, or virtue of man have been possible : and even on 
the verge of the new dispensation, and promised Canaan, rich 
in beatitudes of iron, steam, and fire, there are some of us, 
here and there, who may pause in filial piety to look back 
towards that wilderness of Sinai in which their fathera wor- 
shipped and died. 
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3. Admitting then, forth9 moment, that tlio main streets of 
Manchester, the district immediately surroundiag the Bank in 
London, and the Bourse and Boidevards of Paris, are already 
]i!trt of the future kingdom of Heaven, when Earth shall be 
hU Bourse and Boulevard. — the world of which our fiitbera 
tell us was divided to them, as yoa already know, partly by 
climates, partly by races, partly by times ; and the * circum- 
stances ' under which a man's soul was given to him, had to be 
considered under these three heads : — In what climate is be ? 
Of what race ? At what time ? 

He can only be what these conditions permit. With appeal 
to these, he ia to be heard ; — understood, if it may be ; — 
judged, by our love, first — by our pity, if he need it — by our 
humility, finally and always. 

4. To this end, it is needful evidently that we should bars 
truthful maps of the world to begin with, and truthful mniM 
of our own hearts to end with ; neither of these maps being 
easily drawn at any time, and perhaps least of all now — when 
the use of a map is chiefly to exhibit hotels and railroads ; and 
humility is held the disagreeblest and meanest of the Seven 
mortal Sins. 

5. Thus, in the beginning of Sir Eilward Creaay'a History 
of England, you find a map puqwrting to exhibit the posses- 
sions of the British Nation — illustrating the estremely wise 
and courteous behaviour of Mr. F03 to a Frenchman of Napo- 
leon's suite, in "advancing to a terrestrial globe of unusual 
magnitude and distinctness, spreading his arms round it, over 
both the oceans and both the Indies," and observing, in this 
impreaaive attitude, that " wliile Englishmen live, they over- 
spread the whole world, and clasp it in the circle of their 
power." 

G. Fired by Mr. Fox's enthusiasm, the— otherwise seldom 
fiery— Sir Edward, proceeds to tell us that " our island home 
is the favouiite domicile of freedom, empire and glory," with- 
out troubling himself, or his readers, to consider how long the 
nations over whom our freedom is imperious, and in whose 
shame is our glory, may be satisfied in that arrangement o( 
the globe and its afEiiirs ; or may be even at present couvinoed 
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of their degraded position in it by hia method of its deline- 
ation. 

For, the map being drawn on Mercator'a projection, repre- 
sents therefore the British dominions iu North America as 
twice the size of the States, and considerably larger than all 
South America put together : while the brilliant crimson with 
which all our landed property is coloured cannot but impress 
tlie innocent reader with the idea of a universal flush of free- 
dom and glory throughout all those acres and latitudes. So 
that he is scarcely likely to cavil at results so man,-elloua by 
inquiring into the nature and completeness of our government 
at any particular place^ — for instance in Ireland, in the Heb- 
rides, or at the Uape. 

7. In the closing chapter of the first volume of ' The Laws 
of FtJsole ' I have laid down the mathematical principles of 
rightly drawing maps ; — principles which for many reasons it 
ja well that my young readers should learn ; the fundamental 
one being that you cannot flatten the akin of an orange with- 
out splitting it, and must not, if you draw coimtries on the 
unaplit skin, stretch them afterwards to fill the gaps. 

Tiie British pride of wealth wLich does not deny itself the 
magnificent convenience of penny 'Walter Scotta and penny 
Shakespeares, may assiu-edly, iu its future gi-eatnesa, possess 
itself also of penny universes, convoniontly spinnable on their 
axes. I ahall therefore assume that my readers can look at a 
round globe, while I am talking of the world ; and at a prop- 
erly reduced drawing of its surfaces, wlien I am talking of a 
country. 

8. Which, if my reader can at present do — or at least refer 
to a fairly drawn double-circle map of the globe with converg- 
ing meridians— I will pmy him next to observe, that, although 
the old division of the world into four quarters is now nearly 
eitaced by emigration and Atlantic cable, yet the great his- 
toric question about the globe is not how it is divided, here and 
there, by ina and outs of land or sea ; but how it is divided 
into zones all round, by irreaiatible laws of light and air. It is 
often a mntt«r of very minor interest to know whether a man 
is an American or African, a European or an jVsiatic. But it 
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is a matter of extreme and fiual interest to know if Ijb be a 
Brazilian or a Patagonian, a Japanese or a Somoyetle, 

9. In the course of tbe last chnpter, I asked the reader to 
hold firmly the conception of the great division of climate, 
which separated the wandering races of Norway and Siberia 
b-om the calmly resident nations of Britain, Gaul, Qermany, 
and Dacia. 

Fasten now that division well borne in your mind, by draw- 
ing, however mdcly, the course of the two rirera, little 
thought of by common geographers, but of quite unapeakabla 
imporiance in human history, the Vistula and the Dniester. 

10. They rise within thirty mOua of each other,* and each 
runs, not counting ins and outs, its clear three hundred miles, 
— the Vistula to the north-east, the Dniester to the south- 
west : the two of them together cut Eui-ope straight across, at 
the broad neck of it, — and, more deeply looking at the thing, 
they diride Europe, properly so called — Europa's Own, and 
Jove's, — the small education able, civilizable, and more or 
less mentally rational fragment of the globe, from the great 
Siberian "Wilderness, Cis-Ural and Trans-Ural ; the inconceiv- 
able chaotic space, occupied dateleaaly by Scythians, Tartars. 
Huus, Cossacks, Bears, Ermines, and ^lammoths, in Tnrioits 
thickness of hide, frost of brain, and woe of abode — or of un- 
abiding. Nobody's history worth making out, has anything 
to do with them ; for the force of Scandinavia never ( 
roimd by Finland at all, but always sailed or paddled itself 
across the Baltic, or down the rocky west coast ; and the 
Siberian and Russian ice-pressure merely drives the really 
memorable races into greater concentration, and kneads them 
up in fiereer and more necessitous exploring masses. But by 
those exploring masses, of true European birth, our own 
history was fashioned for ever ; and, therefore, these two 
truncating and guarding rivers are to be marked on your map 
of Europe with supreme clearness : the Vistula, with Warsaw 
astride of it half way down, and embouchure in Baltic, — the 
Dneiater, in Euxine, flowing each of them, measured arrow- 
Btraight, as far as from Edinburgh to London, — with wind- 

* Taking lliu ' San ' bmnali □( Upper Vistula, 
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ingB,* tlie Vistula sis bunclred miles, and the Dnieater five — 
count tbem together far a tliouaaud miles of vwat, between 
Europe and the Desert, reaching from Dantzic to Odessa. 

11. Haying got your Europe moated off into this maaage- 
nble and compreliensible space, you are next to fix the limits 
which di\ide the four Gothic countries, Britain. Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Docio, from the four Classic countries, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Lydia. 

There ia no other generally opponent term to ' Gothic ' but 
' Classic ' : and I am content to use it, for the sake of practi- 
cal breadth and clearness, though its precise meaning for a 
little while remain unascertained. Only get the geography 
well into your mind, and the nomenclature will settle itself at 
its leisure. 

12. Broadly, then, you have sea between Britain and Spain 
— Pyrenees between Gaul and Spain — Alps between Ger- 
many and Italy — Danube between Docia and Greece. You 
must consider everything south of the Danube as Greek, vari- 
ously influenced from Athens on one side, Byzantium on 
the other : then, across the .Egean, you have the great 
country absurdly called Asia Minor, (for we might juat as 
well call Greece, Europe Minor, or Cornwall, England Minor,) 
but which is properly to be remembered as 'Lydia,' the 
country which infects with passion, and tempts with wealth ; 
which taught the Lydian measure in music, and softened the 
Greek language on its border into Ionic ; which gave to an- 
cient history the tale of Troy, and to Christian history, the 
glow, and the decline, of the Seven ChurchesL 

13. Opposite to these four countries in the south, but sep- 
arated fi-om them either by sea or desert, are other four, as 
easily remembered — Morocco, Libya, Egypt, and Arabia. 

Morocco, virtually consisting of the chain of Atlna and the 
coasts depending on it, may be most conveniently thought of 
as including the modem Morocco and Algeria, with the Cana- 
ries as a dependent group of islands. 

• Note, however, generally lliat the Btrenglh o[ a river, ciBtorU pari- 
\na, \a to be estimated by its slrai^'ht couree, winiliD^ being otmost 
•IwajB caused by flats in wliich il can ruooivu no tributarioa. 
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Libya, in like manner, will include the modem Tunis and 
Tripoli : it wiU begin on the weat with St, AugnstiDe's towu 
of HipiJO ; and its coast is colonized from Tyre and Greece, 
dividing it into the two districts of Carthage and Cjrene. 
Egypt, the country of the River, and Arabia, the country of tio 
Ktver, are to he thought of as the two great southern powen 
of separate Rehgion. 

1-1. You have thus, easily and clearly memorable, twelvo 
countries, distinct evermore by natural laws, and forming 
three zones from north to south, all healthily habitable — ^but 
the races of the northernmost, disciplined in enduriutce of 
cold ; those of the central zone, perfected by the enjoyable 
Buns alike of summer and winter ; those of the southern zone, 
trained to euduronce of heat. "Writing them now in tabular 
view, 

Britain Gaul Germany Dacia 

Spain Italy Greece Lydin 

Morocco Libya Egypt Arabia, 

you have the ground of all useful profane history mapped out 
in the simplest terms ; and then, as the fount of inspiration, 
for all these countries, with the strength which every soul Ihnt 
has possessed, has held sacred and supernatural, you have 
last to conceive perfectly the small hill district of the Holy 
Loud, with Philidtia and Syria on its flanks, both of tliem 
chastising forces ; but Syria, in the beginning, herself tbe ori- 
gin of the chosen race — "A Syrian ready to perish waa my 
father" — and the Sj-rian Rachel being thought of always as 
the true mother of Israel, 

15. And remember, in all future study of the relations of 
these countries, you must never allow your mind to be dis- 
turbed by the accidental changes of political limiL Ko mat- 
ter who ralea a country, no matter what it is officially called, 
or how it is formally dirided, eternal bars and doors ore set 
to it by the mountains and seas, eternal laws enforced over it 
by the clouds and stars. Tlio people that are bom on it are 
its people, be they a thousand times again and again con- 
quered, exiled, or captive. The stranger cannot be its king, 
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the invader cannot be its possessor ; and, althougli just laws, 
maintained whether by the people or their conquerors, have 
always the appointed good and strength of justice, nothlug ia 
permanently helpful to any race or condition of men but the 
spirit tliat is in their own hearts, kindled by the love of their 
native land. 

16. Of course, in saying that the invader cannot be the pos- 
seasor of any country, I speak only of iuvasioa such as that 
by the Vandals of Libya, or by ourselves of India ; where the 
conquering race does not become permanently inhabitant. 
¥ou are not to call Libya Yondalia, uor India England, be- 
cause these countries are temporarily under the rule of Van- 
dals and EngUsli ; neither Italy Gothland under Ostrogoths, 
nor England Denmai'k under Canute. National character 
varies as it fadea under invasion or iu corruption ; but if ever 
it glows again into a new life, that life must be tempered by 
the earth and eky of the country itself. Of the twelve names 
of countries now given in their order, only one will bo changed 
as we advance in our history ; — Gaul will properly become 
France when the Fi-anks become her abiding itibabitants. 
The other eleven primary names will serve us to the end. 

17. With a moment's more patience, therefoi-e, glancing to 
the far East, we shall have laid the foundations of all our own 
needful geography. Aa the northern kingdoms are moated 
from the Scythian desert by the Vistula, so the southern ore 
located from the dynasties properly called ' Oriental ' by the 
Euphrates; which, "partly sunk beneath the Persian Gulf, 
reaches from the shores of Beloochiatan and Oman to the 
mountains of Armenia, and forms a huge hot-air funnel, the 
base " (or mouth) " of which is on the tropics, while its ex- 
tremity rciiches thirty-seven degrees of northern latitude. 
Hence it comes that the Semoom itself (the specific and gas- 
eous Seraoom) pays occasional visits to Moaoul and Djezeerat 
Omer, while the thermometer at Bagdad attains in summer 
an elevation capable of staggering the belief of even on old 
Indian."* 

• Sir F. Palgrnve, ' Arabia,' vol li., p, 155. I gr«l«tnlly adopt In Uio 
next paragraph Uis diviaiou tit Asiutic nutious, p. IGO, 
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18. This valley in ancient daja fomaed the kingdom of 
Assyria, as tbe vally of the Nile formed that of Egypt, In the 
work now before us, we have nothing to do with its people, 
who were to the Jews merely a hostile power of captiritj, in- 
exorable itB the clay of their walls, or the stones of tbeir stat- 
ues ; and, aft«r the birth of Christ, the marshy valley is no 
more than a field of battle between West and East, Beyond 
the great river, — Persia, ludia, and China, form the southeni 
' Oriens.' Persia is properly to be conceived as reacbiag from 
the PersiaD Gulf to the mountain chains which flank and feed 
the Indus ; and is the true vital power of the Knst tn the daya 
of Marathon : but it has no influence on Cliriatian liistory ex- 
cept through Arabia ; while, of the northern Asiatic tribes, 
Mede, Bnctrian, Parthian, and Scythian, changing into Turk 
and Tartar, we need take no heed until they invade us in our 
own historic territory. 

19. Using therefore the terms 'Gothic' and 'Claasio' for 
broad distinction of the northern and central zones of this our 
own territory, we may conveniently also use the word ' Ai'ab ' * 
for the whole southern zone. The influence of Egypt vanishes 
soon after the fourth century, while that of Arabia, iwwerful 
from the beginning, rises in the sixth into an empire vrhose 
end we have not seen. And you may most rightly conceive 
the religious principle which ia the base of that empire, by 
remembering, that while the Jews forfeited tbeir pi'opbetic 
power by taking up the profession of usury over tlie whole 
earth, the Arabs returned to the simphcity of prophecy in its 
beginning by the well of Hagar, and are not opponents to 
Christianity ; but only to the faults or follies of ChristiaiiBL 
They keep still their faith in the one God who spoke to Abra- 

•Gibbon's Hftj-Blith chapter begliiH with a aentencs wliich laaj'bo 
taken oa tlio epitome of tliu entire history we have to iDveatigftte : "The 
three gri-at iiationH of the world, the Greeks, the Saracens, uid the 
Franks, encountered each oilier on the tlieatre of Italy." I use the 
more general word, Goths, instead of Franks ; and (he more aocuratfl 
word, Arab, for Saracen; but otherwise, the reader will observe that 
the division is the anme aa mine. Giiibon does not recognize the Bo- 
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ham their Father ; and are His children in that simpUcity, far 
more truly than the nominal Chriatians who lived, and live, 
only to dispute in vociferous council, or in frantic schism, the 
relations of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

20. Trusting my reader then m future to retain in hia mind 
irithout confusion the idea of the tliree zones, Gothic, Classic, 
and Arah, each divided into four couutriea, clearly recogniz- 
able through all ages of remote or recent liistory ; — I n:ust 
farther, at once, simphfy for him tlie idea of the Roman Em- 
pire, {see note to last jjaragraph,) in the manner of its affect- 
ing them. Its nominal extent, temporary conquests, civil 
dissensions, or internal vices, are scarcely of any historical 
moment at all ; the real Empire is effectual only as an expo- 
nent of juat law, military order, and mechanical art, to un- 
trained races, and as a translation of Greek thought into less 
diffused and more tenable scheme for them. The Classic 
Mine, from the beginning to the end of its visible authority, 
is composed of these two elements — Greek imagination, with 
Boman order : and the divisions or dislocations of the third 
and fourth century are merely the natural apparitions of their 
differences, when the pohtical system which concealed them 
was tested by Christianity. It seems almost wholly lost sight 
of by ordinary Liatorians, that, in the wars of the last Romans 
with the Golha, the great Gothic captains were all Christians ; 
and that the vigorous and naive form which the dawning faith 
took in their minds is a more important subject of investign- 
tion, by far, than the inevitable wars which followed the re- 
tirement of Diocletian, or the confused schisms and crimes of 
the lascivious court of Constantine. I am compeUed, how- 
ever, to notice the terms in which the last arbitrary dissolu- 
tions of the empire took place, that they may illustrate, in- 
stead of confusing, the arrangement of the nations which I 
would fasten in your memory, 

21. In the middle of the fourth century you have, politically, 
what Gibbon calls " the final division of the Eaatem and Weai- 
em Empir&i." This really means only that the Emperor 
Valentinian, yielding, though not without hesitation, to the 
feeling now confirmed in the legions thot the Empire was too 
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vaet to be held by a single pereou, tokea his brother for bis ' 
colleague, and divides, not, truly speaking, tlieir authority, 
but their attention, between the east and the west. To his 
brother Valena he assigns the extremely vague '■ Prefecture 
of the Eaat, from the lower Danube to the con lines of Persia," 
while for his own immediate government he reserrea the 
" warhke prajfecturea of Ulyricum, Italy, and Gaul, from the 
extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart, and &om the 
rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas." That is to 
say, in less poetical cadence, (Gibbon had better Imve put hia 
history into hexameters at once,} Voleutinian kept under his 
owu watch the whole of Roman Em-ope and Africa, and left 
Lydia and Caucasus to his brother. Lydia and Caucasus never 
did, and never could, form an Eastern Empire, — they were 
merely outside dependencies, useful for taxation in peace, 
dangerous by their multitudes in war. There never was, from 
the seventh century before Christ to the seventh after Christ, 
but one Roman Empire, which meant, the power over human- 
ity of auch men as Cincinnatus and Agricola ; it expires as 
the race and temper of these expire ; the nominal extent of it, 
or brilliancy at any moment, is no more than the rejection, 
farther or nearer upon the clouds, of the flames of an altar 
whose fuel waa of nobte souls. There ia no true date for its 
division ; there is none for its destruction. \\Tiethet Dacian 
Probua or Xoric Odoaeer be on the throne of it, the force of 
its hving principle alone is to be watched — remaining, in arts, 
in lawa, and in hahita of thought, dominant still iu Europe 
down to the twelfth centui-y ; — in language and example, 
dominant over oU educated men to tlim hour. 

22. But ia the nominal division of it by Valentinian, let 
us note Gibbon's detinitiou (I assume it to be his, not the 
Empr^ror'e) of European Bomon Empire iuto Ulyricuoi, Italy, 
aud Gaul. I have already said you must hold everything 
south of the Danube for Greek. The two chief dbtricta im- 
mediately south of the stream are upper aud lower MtEsia, 
consisting of the slope of the Thraciim mountains northwanl 
to tie river, i\nth the plains between it and them. This dis- 
trict you must notice for its importance in forming the Slo^fo 
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Gothic alphabet, in which " the Greek is bj far the principal 
element," • giving sixteen letters out of the twenty-four. The 
Gothic iuvauion under the reign of Valena is the first that 
establishes a Teutonic nation within the frontier of the em- 
pire ; but they only thereby briug' themselvea more directly 
under ita spiritual power. Their bishop, 'CljiLilas, udopta 
this Mcesicm alphabet, two-thirds Greek, fur his translation of 
the Bible, and it is universally disseminated and perpetuated 
by that translation, until the extinction or absorption of the 
Gothic race. 

23. South of the Thracian mountains you hare Thrace 
herself, and the countries confusedly called Dolmatia and 
Illyria, forming the coast of the Adriatic, and reaching in- 
wards and eastwards to the mountain watei-ehed. I have 
never been able to form a clear notion myself of the real 
character of the people of tliese districts, in any given period ; 
but they are all to be massed together as northern Greek, 
ha\Tng more or less of Greek blood aud dialect according to 
their nearness to Greece proper ; though neither sharing in 
her philosophy, nor submitting to her discipline. But it is 
of course far more accurate, in broad terms, to speak of these 
Dlyrian, Mcesian, and Macedonian districts as all Greek, than 
with Gibbon or Valentinian to apeak of Greece and Macedonia 
03 all Elyrian.f 

24. In the same imperial or poetical generalization, we Jind 
England massed with France under the term Gaul, and 
bounded by the " Caledonian rampart." Whereas in our own 
diriaion, Caledonia, Hibemia, and Wales, are from the first 
considered as essential parts of Britain, J and the link with 

"Milmiiu, 'Hist, of Chrifitianity,' vol. iii. p. 36. 

f I Bud the Eome geuemlizatioD expressed to tlie liiodtirn student 
iindHr the term ' Balkan PeniQauiiL,' extiuguiaLlng every i-aj' and triuie 
of psit lilslor/ ut once, 

ICibbon'a more deliberate Btatement is clear enough. "From ths 
coBBt or tbe extremity of CaitkueBS and Ulster, tliu memory of Cellio 
origin was distinctly prKSHrved in the perpetual resemblance of lan- 
guages, religion, and mannera, and tbe pecnliar cbatacterof the British 
tribes might be naturally ascribed to Iba inSueace of accidental and 
local circumBtancea. " The Lowland Scota, "wheat-eatiirB'" or Wan- 
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the continent is to be conceived as formed by the settlement 
of BritoDS in Britaoj, and not at all by Roman authority be- 
yond the Humber. 

25. Thus, then, once more reviewing our order of countries, 
and noting only that the British Islands, though for the most 
part thrown by meaeured degree much north of the rest of 
the north zone, are brought by the influence of the Gulf Btream 
into the same climate ;— you have, at the time when our his- 
tory of Cbristianity begins, the Gothic zone yet unconverted, 
and having not yet even heard of the new faith. You have 
the Classic zone variously and increasingly conscious of it, 
disputing with it, striving to estinguiah it — and your Arab 
tone, the gi'ound and sustenance of it, encompassing the Holy 
land with the warmth of its own wings, and cherishing 
there — embers of phoenix fire over all the earth, — the hope of 
Besurrection. 

26. Wlmt would have been the course, or issue, of Cbri»- 
tianity, had it beeo oraUy preached only, and imsupported by 
its poetical literature, might be the subject of deeply inetroo- 
tive speculation — if a historian's duty were to reflect instead 
of record. The power of the Christisn faith was however, in 
the fact of it, always founded on the written prophecies and 
histories of the Eible ; and on the iuterpretations of their 
meaning, given by the example, far more than by the precept, 
of the great monastic ordere. The poetry and history of the 
Syrian Testaments were put within their reach by SL Jerome, 
while the virtue and efBcieocy of monastic life are all espress- 
ed, and for the most part summed, in the rule of SL Bene- 

derers. and the Irisli, are very positively identified by Oibbou at the 
time our oicu liiatur}' begins. " It ia certiiin " (italics bis, not mine) 
" that in the declining age of tlie Bonaa Empire, CaledDnla, Ireliud, 
»iid the lale of Man, were luliabiled by Iha Scots."— Chap. SS, vol. iv,. 
p. 27it. 

Tbe higher civilization and feebler conrago of the Lovland EngUtA 
rendered them either the vietlmsot Scotland, or the gpaleful snbjectiof 
Rome. The mouutaineers, Pict Among the Qrampians, or of their own 
colour in Cornwall and Walts, have never been either Instructed or 
anbdaed, and remaiu lo this day the artless and tearloss strength of 
the British rave. 
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diet. To untteratand tJie relation o[ the work of tbese two 
men fo the general order of the Cburch, is quite the first re- 
quirement for its farther intelligible liistory, 

26. Gibbon'a thirty-seventh chapter professea to give an ac- 
count of the ' Institution of the Monastic Life ' in the third 
century. But the monastic life had teen instituted somewhat 
earlier, and by many prophets and kings. By Jacob, when Lo 
laid the stone for hia pillow ; by Moses, when he drew aside to 
see the burning bush ; by David, before he had left " those few 
sheep in the wilderness ; " and by the prophet who " was in the 
desert till the time of his showing unto Israel." Its primary 
"institution," tor Europe, was Nu ma's, in that of the Vestal 
Virgins, and College of Augurs ; founded on the originally 
Eirurian and derived Homan conception of pure life dedicate 
to tlie service of God, and practical wisdom dependent on Hia 
guidance.* 

The form which the monastic spirit took in later times 
depended far more on the corruption of the common world, 
from which it was forced to recoil either in indignation or 
terror, than on any change brought about hy Chiistianity in 
the ideal of human virtue and happiness. 

27. "Egypt" (Mr. Gibbon thus begins to account for the 
new institution!), "the fruitful parent of superstition, af- 
forded the first example of monastic life." Egypt had her 
superstitions, like other countries ; but was so little the 
parent of superstition that perhaps no faith among the imagi- 
native races of the world has been so feebly missionary as 
her's. She never prevailed on even the nearest of her neigh- 
bours to worship cats or cobras with her ; and I am alone, to 
my behef, among recent scholars, in maintaining Herodotus' 
statement of her influence on the archaic theology of Greece. 

•I Ehould myself msrk aa the fatallaat instant in the decline of Ihe 
BomaQ Empire, Julian's rejection of the counsel of the Augurs. " For 
the last time, the Etruscoa Qarnsplces accompaoled a Roman Emperor, 
hut hy a singular fatalitj their adverse interpretation hy the signs ot 
heaven was disdained, and Jnliau followed the advice of the pM- 
loaophera, who coloured their predictions with the bright hues of tha 
Emperor's ambition." (.Milman, Hist, of Christiauit/, chap, vi.) 
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But tlmt influence, if any, was formative and deliiif>fltire ; not 
ritual : bo tlmt in no case, and ia no country, was Egypt the 
parent of Superstition ; while she was beyond all diapate, for 
all people and to all time, the parent of Geometry, Astronomy, 
Architecture, and Chivalry. She was, in its material and 
technic elements, the mistress of Literature, showing authois 
who before could only sci-atch on was and wood, how to 
weave paper and engrave porphyry. She was the first ex- 
ponent of the law of Judgment after Death for Sin. She waa 
the Tiitress of Sloses ; and the Hosteaa of Christ, 

28. It is both probable and natural that, in stich « conntrr, 
the diaciplea of any new spiritual doctrine should bring it to 
closer trial than was possible among the illiterate warriors, or 
in the storm-vexed solitudes of the North ; yet it is a thought- 
less error to deduce the subaetjiient power of cloistered fratei^ 
nity from the lonely passions of Egj-ptian monnchism. The 
anchorites of the first three centuries vanish like feverish 
spectres, when the rational, merciful, and laborious laws of 
Christian societies are established ; and the clearly recog- 
nizable rewards of heavenly solitude are granted to those 
only who seek the DeseH; for its redemption. 

23, 'The clearly recognizable rewards,' I repeat, and with 
cautious emphasis. No man has any data for estimating, far 
less right of judging, the results of a life of resolute self- 
denial, until he haa hod the courage to try it himself, at 
least for a time : but I believe no reasonable person will 
wish, and no honest person dare, to deny the benefits he has 
occasionally felt both in mind and body, during periods of 
accidental privation from luxury, or exposure to danger. The 
extreme vanity of the modern Englishman in making a mo- 
mentary Stylitea of himself on the top of a Horn or an 
Aiguille, and his occasional confession of a charm in the 
aohtude of the rocks, of which he modifies nevertheless the 
poignancy with his pocket newspaper, and from the prolonga- 
tion of wliich he thankfully escapes to the nearest table-dTiot*!, 
ought to make us less scornful of the pride, and more intel- 
ligent of the passion, in which the mountain anchorites of 
Arabia and Palestine condemned themselves to Uvea of sedu- 
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sion and suffering, which were comforted only by supematura] 
vision, or celeatinl hope. That phases of mental cli»eaee are 
the necessary consequence of exaggerated nnd independent 
emotion of any kind must, of course, lie remembered in read- 
ing the legends of the wildeniesa ; but neither physicians nor 
moralists have yet attempted to distinguish the morbid states 
of intellect* which are extremities of noble passion, from 
(hose which are the punishments of ambition, avarice, or laa- 
ciTiousness. 

30. Setting all questions of this nature aside for the mo- 
ment, my younger readers need only hold the broad fact that 
(luring the whole of the fourth century, multitudes of self- 
devoted men led hves of extreme misery and poverty in the 
efTort to obtain some closer knowledge of the Being and Will 
of God. We know, in any available clearness, neither what 
they suffered, nor what they learned. We cannot estimate 
the solemnizing or reproving power of their examples on the 
less zealous Christian world ; and only God knows how far 
their prayers for it were heard, or their persons accepted. 
This only we may observe with reverence, that among nil their 

'Gibbon's bjpotbetical conalnsion respecting tlie effects af self- 
mortiflciLllon, and bia following historical etatement, muEt be noted 
as In theinaelves Goutnining tbe entire views oC the modem pbilos- 
ophiea and polioioB wliioh have siuca ohsnged the monaalorieB of Italy 
into barrooka, and the charcbea of France into magazines. " This volun- 
tary martyrdom m\iat have gradually deBtroyed tlie BenBibilily, both of 
mind and body; nor can it be pretilmed that the fanatics who torment 
tliemBelvcii, are capable of any lively affeation for the rest of mankind. 
.^1 erud vn/teling temper hai diaracleriied the monkt of ertry age and 
eountry," 

Bow mach of penetration, or judgment, this sentence exhibits, I hope 
will become manifest to the reader as I unfold hetore )iim the actual 
history of his faith ; bat being, I sappose. myself one of the Inat 
surviving witnet^es of the character of recluse hfe ae it still existed 
in the beginning of this century, I can point to the portraiture of it 
given by Scott in the introduction to 'The Monastery' hb one perfect 
and tmstworlhy. to the letter and to the spirit ; and for aiyaelf can «ay, 
that the moat gentle, reQned, and in the deepest sense amialjte, phases 
of character I have ever known, have been either those of monks, or of 
servants trained in the Catholic Faith. 
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numbers, none seem to bave repented their chosen n 
existence ; none perish by melmicholy or suicide ; their eeU- 
odjudged BufTerings ore never indicted in the hope of shorten- 
ing the Uvea they embitter or purify ; and the hours of dream 
or meditation, on mountain or in cave, appear seldom to have 
dragged so heavily as those which, without either vision or 
reflection, we pass ourselves, on the embankment and in the 
tunnel 

31. But whatever may be aUeged, after ultimate and honest 
scrutiny, of the follies or virtues of anchorite life, ve are un- 
just to Jerome if we tliink of him as ila introducer into the 
West of Europe, He passed through it himseK aa a phase of 
spiritual discipline ; but he represents, in his total nature and 
final work, not the vexed inactivity of the Eremite, but the 
eager industry of a benevolent tutor and pastor. His heart 
is in continual fervor of admiration or of hope — remaining to 
the last as impetuous as a child's, but as afTectionate ; and the 
discrepancies of Protestant objection by which his character 
has been confused, or concealed, may be gathered in soma 
dim pictui-e of his real self when once we comprehend the 
simplicity of liis faitli, find aynjpathise a little with the eager 
charity which can so easily bo wounded into indignation, and 
is never repressed by policy. 

32. The slight trust which can be placed in modem read- 
ings of Lim, as they now stand, may be at once proved by 
comparing the two passages in which Milman has variously 
guessed at the leading principles of his pohtical conduct. 
" Jerome began (!) and ended his career as a monk of Pales- 
tine ; he attained, he attired lo, no dignity in the Churclu 
Though ordiiined a presbyter against his will, he escaped the 
episcopal dignity which was forced upon his distinguished 
contemporaries." ( ' History of Christianity,' Book DX) 

•' Jerome cherished the secret hope, if it was not the avowed 
object of his ambition, to succeed Damasus as Bishop of 
Rome. Is the rejection of an aspirant so singularly unfit for 
the station, from his violent passions, his insolent treatment 
of his adversaries his utter wont of self-command, his almost 
iinrivalled faculty of awakening hatred, to be attributed to the 
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sagacious and intuitive wiadom of Rome ?' ( ' History of Latin 
Chi-iatiauity,' Book I., cliap, ii.) 

33. You may observe, as aii almost tmexceptiootil cliamcter 
in the "aagaciouB wisdom" of the Protestant clerical mind, 
f hat it instinctively assumes the desire of power and place not 
only to be universal in Priesthood, but to be alwaja purely 
Ddfixh in the gi-ound of it. The idea that power might possi- 
bly be desired for the sake of its beuerolent use, so far as I 
remember, does not onca occur in the pajjea of any ecclesias- 
tical historian of recent date. In our own reading of past 
ages we will, with the reader's permission, very calmly put out 
of court all accounts of "hopes cherished iu secret " ; and pay 
very small attention to the reasons for nietliieval conduct 
which appear logical to the rationalist, and probable to tho 
politician.* Wo concern ourselves only with what these sin- 
gular and fantastic Christians of the past really said, and 
assuredly did. 

34. Jerome's life by no means " began as a monk of Pales- 
tine." Dean Milmau has not explained to us how any loan's 
coidd ; but Jerome's childhood, at any rate, was extremely 
other than recluse, or precociously religious. He waa bom 
of rich piirenls living on their own estate, the name of his na- 
tive towu in North lUyiin, Stridon, perhaps now softened into 
Strigi, near Aquileia. In Venetian climate, at all events, and 
in sight of Alps and sea. He had a brother and sister, a kind 
grandfather, and a disagreeable private tutor, and was ayouth 
still etudjing grammar at Julian's death in 363. 

■ The habil ot asaumitig, for the conducl of men of seiiae and teeling, 
motives Intalligibla to the foolish, aud prubsble to the base, yaiiu upou 
every vulgar hislorinu, partly in tha easB of it, partly in the pride ; and 
it is liorHble to conlumplutti thu quantity of false witness against thsir 
neighbouia wbiuh commenplace writers commit, in the mere rounding 
and euforcinc; at their shallow sentences. "Jerome admits, indeed, 
with Kpeeious Imt doubtful huinBiiy, the inferiority of the unordained 
mack to the ordained priest," saya DeanMilman in hiseleventliKliBpter, 
following up his gratuitous doubt at Jerome's humility with no less 
gratuitous oaseveratiou of Iba ambition of his oppouunte. ''The clergy, 
no doubt, had the sagacity to foresee the dan^ioiii rival aa to influence 
and authority, which wa£ rising up in Cbrislian sooiety.'' 
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36. A youth of eighteen, and well begun in all institutes of 
the classic schools ; hut, so far from being a monk, not yet « 
Cliristion ; — nor at nil disposed towards the severt^r officeis 
even of Boman life I or contemplating with aversion the spleu- 
douTB, either worldly or sacred, which shone on him in the 
college days spent in its Capital city. 

For the " power and majesty of Paganism were still con cen- 
trated at Rome ; the deities of the ancient faith found their 
last refuge in the capital of the empire. To the stronger, 
BoQie still offered the appearance of a Pagnu city. It con- 
tained one hundred and fifty-two temples, and one hundred 
and eighty smaller chapels or shrines, still sacred to their tu- 
telary God, and used for pubhc worsljip. Christitmity had 
neither ventured to usurp those few buildings which might ba 
converted to her use, still less had she the jiowcr to destroy 
them. The religious edifices were under the protection of 
the prtefect of the city, and the prafect was usually a Pagan ; 
at all events he would not permit any breach of the pubhc 
peace, or violation of public projwrty. Above bU still towered 
the Capitol, in its unassuiled and awful majesty, with its fifty 
temples or shrtHQS, bearing the mOBt sacred names in the re- 
ligious and civil annals of Bome, those of Jove, of Mars, of 
Janus, of Komulus, of Caesar, of Victorj-. Some years after 
the accession of Theodosius to the Eastern empire, the sacri- 
fices were still performed as national rites at the pubUo cost, 
— the pontiffs made Ihfir r^erings in the name of Che whole hu~ 
wan race. The Pagan orator ventures to assert that the Em- 
peror dared not to endanger the safety of the empire by their 
abolition. The Emperor still bore the title and insignia of 
the Supreme Pontiff ; the Consuls, before they entered upon 
their functions, ascended the Capitol ; the i-eligious proces- 
sions passed along the crowded streets, and the people 
thronged to the festivals and theatres which still formed part 
of the Pagan worship,"* 

36. Here, Jerome must have beard of what by all the Chris- 
tinn sects was held the judgment of Ood, between them and 

• Milman, 'Historj of Christianity,' vol. iii. p. 183. Note the aeo- 
4«nce in italioa, for iL relates Ilie true origin of Uin P>p«ojr. 
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their chief enemy — the Death of the Emperor Julian. But I 

have no meana of tracing, and will not conjecture, the course 
of his own thoughts, until the teuor of oil his life was changed 
at Lis baptism. The candour which lies at the basis of his 
character has given us one sentence of his own, respecting 
that change, which ia worth some volumes of ordinary con- 
fessions. "I left, not only pai'cnts and kindreJ, but the ac- 
cuilomed luxuries of delicate life." The words throw full 
light on what, to our less courageous temper, seems the exag- 
gerated reading by the early converts of Christ's words to 
them — "He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me." We are content to leave, for much lower 
interests, either father or mother, and do not see the necessity 
of any fiirther sacrifice ; we should know more of ourselves and 
of Christianity if we oftener sustained what St. Jerome found 
the most searching trial. I find scattered indications of con- 
tempt among his biographers, because he could not resign 
one indulgence — that of scholarship ; and the usual sneers at 
monkish ignorance and indolence are in his case transferred 
to the weakness of a pilgrim who carried his library in his 
wallet. It is a singular question (putting, as it is the modem 
fashion to do, the idea of Providence wholly aside), whether, 
but for the literary enthusiasm, which was partly a weakness, 
of this old man's character, the Bible would ever have become 
the library of Europe. 

37. For that, observe, is the real meaning, in its first pow- 
er, of the word Bible. Not book, merely ; but ' BibHotbeca,' 
Treasury of Books : and it ia, I repeat, a singular question, 
how far, if Jerome, at the very moment when Rome, his tu- 
tress, ceased from her material power, had not made her lan- 
guage the oracle of Hebrew prophecy, a literature of their 
own, and a religion unshadowed by the terrors of the Mosaic 
law, might have developed itself in the liearts of the Goth, 
the Frank, and the Saaon, under Theodoric, Clovis, and Al- 
fred. 

38. Fate had otherwise determined, and Jerome was so 
passive an instrument in her hands that ho began the study 
of Hebrew as a discipline only, and without any conception of 
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the tflsk be waa to fulfil, still less of the Bco|>e of its fulfil> 
menL I could joyfully believe that ihe words of Christ, " If 
they hear not Mobcs and the Prophets, neither wiU they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead," bad haunted Iha 
spirit of the recluse, until be resolved that the voices of iiu- 
mortal appeal should be made audible to the Chorcbes of all 
the eai-th. But so far as we have evidence, there was no su( h 
vill or hope to exalt tlie quiet instincts of his natural iudus- 
try ; and partly as a scholar's exercise, partly as an old man's 
recreation, the severity of the Latin langniape wna softened. 
like Venetian crystal, by the variable fire of Hebrew tbougbt, 
and the "Book of Books " took the abiding form of which all 
the future art of the Western nations was to be on bourlj ex< 
pan ding interpretation. 

39. And in this matter you have to note that the gist of it 
lies, not in the translation of the Hebrew and Greek Script- 
ures into an easier and a common language, but in their pres- 
entation to the Church as of common authority. The earber 
Gentile Chrislians bad naturally a tendency to ctiry out in 
■voi-ious oral esaggeration or corruption, the teaching of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, until their freedom from the bondage 
of the Jewish law passed into doubt of ita inspiration ; and, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, even into horror-stricken interdie- 
tion of its observance. So that, only a few years after the 
remnant of entiled Jews in Pclln had elected the Gentile Mar- 
cus for their Bishop, and obtained leave to return to the .illia 
Capitolina built by Hadrian on Mount Zion, " it became a 
matter of doubt and controversy whether a man who sincerely 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who still oonttnued 
to observe Ihe law of Moses, could possibly hope for salva- 
tion 1 " * While, on the other hand, the most learned and tlie 
raoat wealthy of the Christian name, under the generally rec- 
ognised title of " knowing" (Gnostic), had more insidiously 
effitced the authority of the Evangelists by dividing themselves^ 
during the course of the third centuiy, •' into more than fifly 
numerably distinct sects, and producing a multitude of hia. 

" Giblion, rhap. x». (II. 277). 
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torieB, in whioli the octiona and discourse9 of Christ and His 
Apostles were adapted to their eeveral tenets."* 

40. It would be a task of great, and in nowise profitable 
difficulty fo determine in what measure the consent of the 
general Church, and in what measure the act and authority 
of Jerome, contributed to fix in their ever since undisturbed 
harmony and majesty, the canons of Mosaic and Apostohc 
Scripture. All that the young reader need know is, that 
when Jerome died at Bethlehem, this great deed was virtually 
accomplished : and the series of historic and dtdactio books 
which form our present Bible, (including the Apocrypha) 
were established in and above the nascent thought of the 
noblest races of men hving on the terreslrial globe, as a direct 
message to them from its Maker, containing whatever it was 
necessurj- for them to learn of His purposes towards them, 
and commanding, or advising, with divine authority and in- 
fallible wisdom, all that ■?•&& best for them to do, and happiest 
to desire. 

41. And it is only for those who have obeyed the law sin- 
cerely, to say how far the hope held out to tliem by the law- 
giver has been fulfilled. The worst "childi-en of disobedi- 
ence " ai'e those who accept, of the "Word, what they like, and 
refuse what they hate : nor is this perversity in them always 
conscious, for the greater part of the sins of the Church have 
been brought on it by entlmsiasm which, in passionate con- 
templation and advocacy of parts of the Scripture easily 
grasped, neglected the study, and at last betrayed the bal- 
ance, of the rest What forma and methods of self-will are 
concerned in the wresting of the Scriptures to a man's de- 
struction, is for the keepers of consciences to examine, not for 
us. The history we have to learn mustbe wholly cleared of such 
debate, and the influence of the Bible watched exclusively on 
the persons who receive the Word with joy, and obey it in truth. 

* Ibid., n. SS3. His expression " the most learned and most wealthj ** 
sliould be romembered in ooiiflrniiiUoa of iho evermore incurring fact 
cif Cbristianlt;, that minds modest la uttaiument, and lives careless of 
gain, ore fittest for the receptioa of uver^ cousUnt, — i.t. not local or wv 
cidental, — Cbrlation priuoipla. 
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42. There has, however, been alwaj's a farther cUflEciilty ia 
examining the power of the Bible, thEin that of distiii-juishiiig 
honest from dishonest readei-a. The holJ of Christianity on 
the soula of men must be examined, when we come to close 
dealing with it, under these three eeveral heads : there is first, 
the power of the Cross itself, and of the theory of salvation, 
upon the heart, — then, the operation of the Jewish and Greek 
Scriptures on the intellect, — then, the influence on morals of 
the teaching and example of the hviug hierarchy. And in the 
comparison of men aa they are and as they might have been, 
there are these three questions to bo separately kept in mind, 
— first, what would have been the temper of Europe without 
the charity and labour meant by ' bearing the Cixisa ' ; then, 
secondly, what would the intellect of Europe have become 
without Biblical literature ; end lastly, what would the eocial 
order of Europe have beeorao without its hierarchy. 

43. You see I have connected the words ' charity ' and 
'labour' under the general term of 'bearing the cross.' "If 
any man will come after me, let Lim deny himself, (for charity) 
and take up his cross (of pain) and follow me," 

The idea has been exactly i-eversed by modem Protestant- 
ism, which sees, in the cross, not a furca to which it is to be 
nailed ; but a raft on which it, and all its valuable properties," 
are to be floated into Paradise, 

44. Only, therefore, in days when the Cross was received 
with courage, the Scripture searched with honesty, and the 
Pastor heard in faith, can the pui-e word of God, and the 
bright sword of the Spirit, bo recognised in the heart and 
hand of Christianity. The eflfect of Biblical poetry and legend 
on its intellect, must be traced farther, through decadent ages, 
and in uufenced fields ; — producing 'Paradise Loaf for us, 
no less than the ' Divins Conimedia ' ; — Goethe's ' I^iust,* and 
Byron's 'Cain,' no less than the 'Imitatio Chiisti.' 

45. Much more, must the scholar, who would comprehend 
in any degree approaching to completeness, the influence of 

" Quite one of llie moat curious colonrs [>( 
IsiU pleasing conneation of Gospel trulli w 
See further tLe note at p. 88. 
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the Biblo on mankind, bo able to read th9 interpretations of 
it which rose into the great ai-ts of Europe at their cidmiua- 
tion. In every pronnce of CliriBtendom, according to the 
degree of ai-t-power it iwsaesseil, a series of illustrationa of 
the Bible were produced as time went on ; beginning with 
vignetted illustrations of manuscript, advancing into life^tze 
sculpture, and concluding in perfect power o( realistic paint- 
ing. These teachings and preachings of the Church, by meana 
of art, are not only a most important part of the general 
Apostolic Acts of Christianity ; but thoir study is a necessary 
part of Biblical scholarship, so that no man can in any large 
sense understand the Bible itself until he has learned also to 
read these national commentaries upon it, and been made 
aware of their collective weight The Protestant reader, who 
most imagines himself independent in his thought, and pri- 
vate in his study, of Scripture, is nevertheless usually at the 
mercy of the nearest preacher who has a pleasant voice and 
ingenious fancy ; receiving from him thanifully, and often 
reverently, whatever interpretation of testa the agreeable 
voice or ready wit may recommend : while, iu the meantime, 
lie remains entirely ignorant of, and if left to his own >vilt, 
invariably destroys as injurious, the deeply meditated inter- 
pretations of Scripture which, in their matter, have been 
sanctioned by the consent of all the Christian Church for a 
thousand years ; and iu theii- treatment, have been exalted by 
the trained skill and inspired imagination of the noblest son^ 
ever enclosed in mortal ciay. 

46. There are few of the fathers of the Christian Church 
whose commentaries on the Bible, or personal theories of its 
gospel, have not been, to the constant exultation of the ene- 
mies of the Church, (retted and disgraced by angers of con- 
troversy, or weakened and distracted by in'econcilable liei-esy. 
On the contrary, the sci-iptural teaching, through their art, of 
such men as Orcagua, Giotto, Angelico, Luca delLi Bobbin, 
and Luini, is, literally, free from all earthly taint of momen- 
tary passion ; its patience, meekness, and quietness are inca- 
pable of error through either fear or anger ; they are able, 
without offence, to say all that they wish ■. they are bound by 
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traAiiioa into & brotherhood which represents Hnperrerted 
doctrines by Tinchanging scenes ; and they are compelted by 
the nntiire of their work to ndehberation nnd order of method 
which result in the purest state and frankest use of all intel- 
lectual power. 

47. I may fit once, and without need of returning to this 
question, illustrate the difference in dignity und safety be- 
tween the mentnl actions of literature and art, by referring 
to a passage, otherwise heautifidly illustratiTe of St, Jerome's 
Bweetnesa and simplicity of character, though quoted, in the 
place whei-e we find it, witli no such favouring intention, — 
namely, in the pretty letter of Queen Sophie Charlotte, (father 's 
mother of Frederick the Great,) to the Jesuit Vota, given in 
part by Carlyle in his first volume, ch. iv. 

" ' How can Si Jerome, for esnmple, be a key to Scripture ? ' 
she insinuates ; citing from Jerome this remarkable avownl of 
hia method of composing boots ; — especially of his method in 
that book, Cummentary on the Oalalians, where be accuses both 
Pet«r and Paul of simulation, and even of hypocrisy. The 
great St. Augustine has been charging him with this sad fact, 
{says her Majesty, who gives chapter and verse,) and Jerome 
answers, 'I followed the commentaries of Origen, of — five 
or sis different persons, who turned out mostly to be heretics 
before Jerome had quite done with them, in coming yeais, 
' And to confess the honest truth to you,' continues Jerome, 
'I read all that, and after having crammed my bend with n 
great many things, I sent for my amanuensis, and dictated lo 
him, now my own thoughts, now those of others, without 
much recollecting the order, nor sometimes the words, nor 
even the sense' 1 In another place, (in the book itself further 
on *) he says, ' I do not myself write ; I have an amanuensis, 
and I dictate to him what comes into my mouth. If I wish 
to reflect a liltle, or to say the thing better, or a better tiling, 
he kuits his brows, and the whole look of him fells me suf- 
ficiently that he cannot endure to wait.' Here is a sacred old 
gentleman whom it is not safe to depend upon for interpreting 
the Scriptures, — thinks her JIajesty, hut does not say bo, — 
• ' Commentary on tlie Galalians,' CLap. lit. 
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leaving Father Tota to bis reflectiona." Alas, no, Qneea 
Sophie, neitiher oU St. Jerome's, nor any other human IJpa 
nor mind, may be depended upon in that function ; but only 
the Eternal Sophia, the Power o( God and the "Wiadom ol 
God : yet thia you may see of your old interpreter, that lie 
is wholly open, innocent, and fa-ue, and that, through such a 
Ijerson, whether forgetful of bis author, or hurried by hia 
Bcribe, it is more tlian probable you may bear wliat Heaven 
knows to be best for you ; and extremely improbable you 
should take the least barm, — while by a careful and cunning 
maat-er in (lie literary art, reticent of bis doubts, and dexterouB 
in his sayings, any number of prejudices or errors might be 
proposed to you acceptably, or even fastened in you fatally, 
though all the while you were not the least required to con- 
fide in hia inspiration. 

48. For indeed, the only confidence, and the only safety 
which in such matters we can either hoUl or hope, are in our 
own desire to be rightly guided, and willingness to follow ij] 
simplicity the guidance granted. But all our conceptions and 
reasonings on the subject of inspiration have been disordered 
by our habit, first of distinguishing falsely — or at least need- 
lessly — between inspiration of words and of nets ; and sec- 
ondly by our attribution of inspired strength or wisdom to 
some persons or some wiiters only, instead of to the whole 
body of behevers, in so far as they are parUikers of the Grace 
of Christ, the Love of God, and the Fellowship of tbe Holy 
Ghost. In the degree in which every Christian receives, orre- 
fuses, the several gifts espressed by that general benediction, 
he enters or is cast out from t!ie inheritance of the saints, — in 
the exact degree in which he denies the Christ, angers the 
Father, and grieves tlie Holy Spirit, lie becomes uninspired 
or unholy, — and in the measure in which he trusts Christ, 
obeys the Father, and consents with the Spirit, he becomes 
inspired in feeling, act, word, and reception of word, accord- 
ing to the capacities of his nature. He is not gifted with 
higher ability, nor called into new offices, but enabled to 
use his granted natural powers, in their appointed place, 
to the best purpose. A child is inspired as a child, and 
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a mtuden as a maiden ; the weak, even in their weakness, 
and the wise, only in their hour. 

Tliat ia the simply determinable theory of the inspiration 
of all true memlwrs of the Church ; its truth can only be 
known by proving it in trial : but I believe there is no record 
of any man's having tried and declai-ed it vain.* 

49. Beyond this theory of general inspiration, there is that 

• Compare tlie closing paragrapli in p. 45 of ' Tlie Sliriue of the Slave* ■ 
Strangelv, ta I revise tilii page for press, a slip is sent me trotn ' The 
Christian ' nawapsper, in whicli the comment of the orthodox evangeli- 
cal editor may be tiereafter represoutative to ua of the lieresT of liis 
tent; in it« last audacit)', sctnallj oppodnt/ the power of Uia Spirit to 
the irork of Christ. (I ool/ wisli I hud been at Matlock, and heard the 
kind phyBtciiui'g sermon,) 

" An Interesting and Bomewbat anoeoal eight nu seen in Derb^ditra 
on Saturdaj last — two old-fashioned Friends, dressed tn the original 
garb of the Quakers, preauhing on the roadside to a large and attentive 
audienoe in Matlock. One of them, vtho is a doctor in good practice in 
the count;, by name Dr. Charles A. Fox, made a poirerfnl and effect- 
ive appeal to his audience to see to it tbut each one was iivlng in obedi- 
ence to the light of the Hoi; Spirit within. Clirist wiAin was the hope 
of glorj, and It was as He waa followed in the ministry of the Spirit 
that we were saved bj Him, who became thus to each the author and 
finisher of faith. He cantioned his liearers against building their hoiisu 
on the sand bj believing in the fr^e and eaaj Gospel so coaitnoiil/ 
preached to the wajslde hearers, aa It we were saved b; ' believing ' 
this or that. Nothing short of the work of the Hnl; Ghost in Iba soul 
of each one could sava us, and to preach anjlhiug short of this was 
almpl; to delude the simple and unwary in the most terrible form. 

"[It wonldbe unfair to erilieisa an address from so brief an abstract, 
but wu must express our conviction that the obedience of Christ u 
death, the death of the Cross, rather than the work of the Spirit in us, 
is the good tidings for sinful men. — Ed,] ** 

In juxtaposition vilh this editoral piece of modern British \>Tes» 
theology, I will simply place the 4th, 6lh, and 13th verses of Romaic 
viii., italicising the expressions which are of deepest import, and al- 
ways neglected. " That the rigJileoutntn of the Law might be fulfilled 
in VI, who walk not aftertlie flesh, but after the Spirit. . . . For to be 
carnally mindfd, is death, but to be spiritually minctnf, ia life, and 
peace. . . . For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but ifyt 
through tlm Spirit do mortify the dealt at the body, ye shall live." 

It would be well for Christendom if the Baplismal servioe explained 
what it professes to abjure. 
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of especial call and command, with actual dictation of the 
deeds to be done or words to be Baid. I will enter at present 
into no examination of the evidences of such separating iuflu' 
enee ; it ia not claimed by the Fathers of tbe Church, either for 
themselves, or even for the eutire body of the Sacred writers, 
but only ascribed to certain passages dictated at certain times 
£or special needs: and there is no possibihty of attncliing 
the idea of infaUible truth to any form of human language iu 
which even these esceptional passages have been delivered 
to U9. But this is demonstrably true of the entire vohime of 
them, as we have it, and read, — each of ua aa it may be ren- 
dered in his native tongue ; that, however mingled with mys- 
tery which we are not required to unravel, or difficulties which 
we should be insolent in desiring to solve, it contains plain 
teaching for men of every rank of soul and state in life, which 
80 far as they honestly and imphcitly obey, they will be happy 
and innocent to the utmost powers of their nature, and capa- 
ble of victory over all adversities, whether of temptation or 
pain, 

50. Indeed, the Psalter alone, which practically was the 
seiTice book of the Church for many ngea, contains merely in 
the first half of it the sum of personal and social wisdom. 
The Ist, 8th, 12th, 14tli, 15th, 19th, 23rd, and 24th psahns, 
well learned and beOeved, are enough for all personal guid- 
ance ; the 48th 72ud, and 75tb. Imve in them the law and 
the prophecy of all righteous government ; and every real tri- 
umph of natural science is anticipated in the 104th. 

51. For the contents of the entire volume, consider what 
other group of historic and didactic Uterature has a range 
oomparable wiLh it, There are — 

L The stories of the Fall and of the Flood, the grandest 
human traditions founded on a true horror of sin. 

II. The story of the Patriarchs, of which the effective truth 
is visible to this day in the polity of the Jewisli and Arab 
races. 
I in. Tlie story of Moses, with the results of that tradition 

, in the moral law of all the civilized world. 
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in Davj^ and of all Fbilosopby, in Solomon : culminating in 
the Pwilma and Proverbs, with the still more close and prao- 
tical wisdom of Ecclesiasticus and tbe Son of Siracb. 

V. Tbo story of the Prophets— virtually that of the deepest ' 
mystery, tragedy, and permanent (ate, of national existence. 

VX Tbe story of Christ. 

YU Tbe moral law of St. John, and his closing Apocalypse 
of its fultilmenL 

Til ink, if you can match that table of contents in any other 
— I do not sny ' book ' but ' hterature.' Think, so far as it is 
possible for any of us — either adTersarj- or defender of the 
faith — to extricate his intelligence from tbe habit and the 
association of moral sentiment based upon the Bible, what 
literature could have taken its place, or fulfilled its function, 
though every library in the world had remained unravaged, 
and every teacher's truest words had been written down? 

52. I am no despieer of profane literature. So far from it, 
that I believe no interpretations of Greek reUgion have ever 
been so affectionate, none of Woman reUgion so reverent, as 
those which will be found at the base of my art teaching, and 
current through the entire body of my works. Bui it was 
from tbe Bible that I learned tbe symbols of Homer, and the 
faith of Horace : the duty enforced upon me in early youth 
of reading every word of the gospels and prophecies as if 
written by the band of Glod, gave me the habit of awed atten- 
tion which afterwards made many passages of the profane 
writers, frivolous to an irreligious reader, deeply grave to me. 
How far my mind has been paralysed by the faults and sorrow 
of life, — how far short its knowledge may be of what 1 might 
have known, had I more faithfully walked in the light I had, 
is beyond my conjecture or confession ; but as I never «Tote 
for my own pleasure or self-proclnirning, I have been gunrded, 
as men who so write always will be, from errors dangerous to 
others ; and the fragmentarj- expressions of feehng or state- 
ments of doctrine, which from time to time I have been able 
to give, will be found now by an attentive reader to bind 
themselves together into a general system of interpretation 
of Sacred hterature, — both classic and Christian, which will 
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enable him without iDJustice to sytnputhize in the faiths of 
caudiJ and generous souk, of every age and every clime. 

53. That there is a Sacred classic literature, rumiiug parallel 
with that of the Hebrews, and coalescing in the symbolic 
legends of medifCTal Christeudoni, is ehowu in the most ten- 
der and impressive way by the independent, yet similar, in- 
fluence of Vii'gil upon Dante, and upon Bishop Gawainfl 
Douglas. At earlier dates, the teaching of eveiy master 
trained in the Easteru schools was necessai-ily grafted on the 
wisdom of the Greek mythology ; and thus the story of the 
Nemean Lion, with the aid of Athena in its conquest, is the 
real raot-atock of the legend of St Jerome's companion, con- 
quered by the healing gentleness of the Spirit of Life. 

54. I call it a legend only. Whether Heracles ever slew, or 
St Jerome ever clieiisbed, the wild or wounded creature, ia 
of no moment to us in learning what the Greeks meant by 

'their vase-outliues of the great contest or the Christian 
painters by their fond insistunce on the constancy of the 
Lion-friend. Former tradition, in the story of Samson, — of 
the disobedient Prophet, — of David's first inspired victory, 
and finally of the miracle wrought in the defence of the most 
favoured and moat faithful of the greater Prophets, runs al- 
ways parallel in eymbolism with the Dorian fable ; but the 
legend of St Jerome takes up the prophecy of the Millen- 
nium, and foretells, with the Cumiean Sibyl, and with Isiiiahi 
a day when the Fear of Man shall be laid in benediction, not 
enmity, on inferior beings, — when they shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all the holy Mountain, and the Peace of the Earth 
shall be as far removed from its present sorrow, as the preseut 
gloriously animate universe from the nascent desert, whose 
deeps wore the place of dragons, and its mountains, domes 
of fire. 

Of that day knoweth no man ; but the Kingdom of God ia 
already come to those who have tamed in their own heai-ts 
what was rampant of the lower nature, and have learned to 
cherish what is lovely and human, in the wandering children 
of the clouds and fielda 

AvALLON, 2i»h August, 1883. 
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1. It ia the ftdmittej privilege of n, cuatode who lovea Tils 
cathedral to depreciate, in ita comparison, all the other cathe- 
drals of hia country that resemble, and all the edifices on the 
globe that differ from it. But I love too many cathedrals — 
though I have never had the happineas of becoming tlie cus- 
tode of even one — to permit myself the easy and &iithful ex- 
ercise of the privilege in question ; and I must viuilicate my 
candour, and my judgment, in the outset, by confessing that 
the cathedral of Amiess haa nothing to boast of in the way of 
towers, — that ita central fl^che is merely the pretty caprice of 
a village carpenter,^that the total structure ig in dignity in- 
ferior to Chartres, in subhmity to Beauvaia, in decorative 
splendour to Eheims, and in loveUnesa of figure-sculpture to 
Bourgea It hoa nothing like the artful pointing and mould- 
ing of the arcadea of Snliehury — nothing of the might of Dut- 
ham ; — no Daedalian inlaying like Florence, no glow of mythic 
fantasy hke Verona. And yet, in all, and more than these, 
ways, outshone or overpowered, the cathedral of Amiens de- 
Berves the name given it by M. Yiollet le Due — 

" The Parthenon of Gothic Architecture." * 

S. Of Gothic, mind you ; Gothic clear of Itoman tradition 
and of Arabian taint ; Gothic pure, authoritative, unsurpass- 
able, and imoccusable ; its proper principles of structure being 
once understood and admitted. 

No well-educated ti'aveller is now without some conacdoas. 
nesa of the meaning of what is commonly and rightly called 
" purity of style," in the modes of art which have been prac- 
tised by civilized nations ; and few are imaware of the dis- 
tinctive aims and chai'acter of Gothic. The piupose of a good 

* Of FrancU Archiltctnre, accurately, ia the place quoted, " Dlotion- 
arj of Arehilectnre," vol. f. p. 71 ; bat in the article " CathMnle," it 
it culled (voL ii. p. 330) " I'lgLise ogiaiie par excelleace." 
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Gothic builder was to raise, with the native stone of the place 
he had to build in, an edi£ce as high and as spacious as he 
could, with calculable and Tisible security, in no protracted 
and wearisome time, and with no monstrous or oppressive 
compulsion of human labour. 

He did not wish to exhaust in the pride of a single city tho 
energies of a generatjou, or the resources of a kingdom ; he 
built for Amiena with the sti^enpth and the exchequer of 
Amiens ; with chalk from the cliffs of the Somme,* and under 
the orders of two successive bishops, one of whom directed 
the foundations of the edifice, aad the other gave thanks in it 
for its completion. His object, as a designer, in common 
with all the sacred builders of his time in the North, was to 
admit as much hght into the building as was consistent with 
the comfort of it ; to make its structure intelligibly admirable, 
bnt not curious or confusing ; and to enrich and enforce the 
uuderatood structure with oniament sufficient for its beauty, 
yet yielding to no wanton enthusiasm in expenditure, nor in- 
solent in giddy or selfish ostentation of skill ; and finally, to 
make the external sculpture of its walls and gates at once an 
alphabet and epitome of the religion, by the knowledge and 
inspiration of which an acceptable worship might be rendered, 
within those gates, to the Lord whose Fear was in His Holy 
Temple, and whose sent was in Heaven. 

3. It is not easy for the citizen of the modem aggregate of 
bad building, and ill-living held in check by constables, which 
we call a town, — of which the widest streets are devoted by 

• It was a nnivBiBBl prinoiple wtlh the French. buildarB of the great 
ages to use thu stones of their quvries aa they la? in the bed ; if the 
beds were tliick, tlia stones were used of tbeir full Lhickneas — il tbiii, 
of their necessarj thloness, adjusting them with beautiful care to direc- 
tions o( thrust and wBight. Tho nntural blookH were never sawn, only 
squared into fitting, the whole native strength aud crystallization of the 
flone being thus Itispt nnflawed — " n« dedovbtmit jamnis uae pierre^ 
CeCte mcthode est excelltute, elle conserve h ia pierre toute sa force 
ustarelle, — touB aes moyena de resistance. " See M. Viollet 1e Due, 
Article "Construction" (Matorlani), vol. iv. p. 139. He adds tho 
very notable fact tliHt, la thin dag, in tcocnty departnicati ((f France, ttu 
timof Oui tUine-»itw w unknoieiu 
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consent to the encour^ement of vice, and tbe narrow ones to 
the concealment of misery, — not easy, I aay, for tbe citizen of 
any sucli mean city to understand the feeling of a burgher of 
the Christiau ages to his cathedral For him, the quite simplj 
and frankly- believed test, " Where two or three are gathered 
in My name, there am I in the midst of them," was expanded 
iato the wider promise to many honest and industrious per- 
sona gathered in His name — "Tiiej shall be my people and I 
will be their God ; "—deepened in his reading of it, by soma 
lovely local and simply affectionate faith that Christ, as he was 
a Jew among Jews, and a Galilean among Galileans, was also, 
in his nearness to any — eveu tbe poorest — grdup of disciples, 
as one of their nation ; and that their own ■' Beau Christ 
d'Aii liens " was as true a compatriot to them as if He had been 
bom of a Picard maiden. 

i. It is to be remembered, however — and this ia a theologi- 
cal point on which depended much of the structural develop- 
ment of tbe northern basilicas — that the part of the building 
in which the Divine presence Vfaa beUeved to be constant, as 
in the Jewish Holy of Holies, was only tbe enclosed choir ; 
in front of which the aisles and bTiusepts might become tbe 
King's Hall of Justice, as in tbe presence- chamber of Christ ; 
and whose high altar was guarded always fi-om the surround- 
ing easteini aisles by a screen of the most finished workman- 
ship ; while from those suiToundiug aisles branched off a 
series of radiating chapels or cells, each dedicated to soma 
separate saint. This conception of the company of Christ 
with Hia saints, (the eastern chapel of all being the Virgin's,) 
was at the root of the entire disposition of the apse with ita 
supporting and dividing buttresses and piers ; and tbe archU 
tectural form can never be well delighted in, unless in some 
sympathy with tbe spiritual imagination out of which it rose. 
We talk foolishly and feebly of symbols and types : in old 
Christian architecture, every part is li/rral : the cathedral it 
for its builders the House of God ; — it is surrounded, lihe an 
earthly king's, with minor lodgings for tbe servants ; and the 
glorious carvings of the esterior walls and interior wood of 
the choir, which on English rector would almost instinctively 
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tliink of as done for tbe glorilicatioD of tbe canons, was indeed 
the Amienois carpenter's way of making bis Maater-carpenter 
comfortable,* — u or less of showing his own native and insu- 
perable Tirtue of carpenter, before God and man. 

5. Whatever you wisb to see, or are forced to leave unseen, 
at Amiens, if the ovei-whelming responsibilities of your exist- 
ence, and the inevitable necessities of precipitate locomotion 
in their fulfilment, have left you so much as one quarter of 
an hour, not out of breath — for the contemplation of the 
capital of Picardy, give it wholly to the cathedral choir. Aisles 
and porches, lancet windows and roses, you can see elsewhere 
as well as here — but such cai'penter's work, you cannot. It 
is late, — fully developed flamboyEint juat past the fifteenth 
century — and has some Flemish stolidity mixed with the 
playing French fire of it ; but wood-carving was the Picard's 
joy from his youth up, and, so fai- as I know, there is nothing 
else so beautiful cut out of the goodly trees of the world. 

Sweet and young-grained wood it is ; oak, trained and 
chosen for such work, sound now as four hundred years since. 
Under the carver's hand it seema to cot like clay, to fold Hke 
silk, to grow like living branches, to leap like living flame. 
Canopy crowning canopy, pinnacle piercing pinnacle— it shoota 
and wreaths itself into an enchanted glnde, inextricable, im- 
perishable, fuller of leafage than any forest, and fuller of 
story than any book* 



* The pliilosophio reader it quite welcome to ' detect' and 'expow' 
ta many carnal motives aa Le pleases, besideB the good ones,— competi- 
tion with nelglibour Beauvais— comfort to Bleepy heads— noleoe to iff. 
Hidei, and the like. He irill find at lost that noqu&ntily of compElitinn 
or comfort -aeeking will do anythmg tbe like of this oarving now ; — still 
lets hie owii phfloaoplij, whatever ita species : and that it w» indeed 
the little mitetard-eeed at faith In tlie heart, with a very notable quau- 
tity of honesty besides in the habit and dlBposition, tliut mode all iho 
rest grow together for good. 

f Arnold Bnnlin, ntiiBter-joliior rmanuisier) at Amiens, aotioited the 
enterprise, and oblniued it in the Brat monthe of the year 1506. A con- 
tract was drawn and an agreement made with him for the construction 
of one hundred and twenty stalls with hictorical Biibjecte, high back- 
ings, crowuiiiys and pyramidal cauopiiiii. It waa agreed tUit tlie piiucipaj 
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6. I liave never beeu able to make up my mind wliich n 
renlly tbe best way of appi-oacliing the catbedral for ilie first ^ 
time. If you liave plenty of leisure and the day is fine, nml 
you are not afraid of an hour's walk, tbe really right Ihing to 
do is to walk down the main street of the old town, and across 



■r ahontd have aeven sous of Tonrnay {a lillle less than the kmi of 
Fnitice) a cliv, for liimself and liia apprentice, (threepence a day the 
two — ga; a aliilling a week llie master, and sixpence's ireek the man,) 
and tor tlie anperintandenoe of the whole work, twelve crowns a year, 
at the rale of tnentj-four BOOB the crown; (f.r. twelveshiUingSk jea^ I 
The saUr; of the simple workman wu on\j to be three boob * daj. | 
For the acnlptnres and histories of the aeats, the bargain was made 
separately with Antoine Aveniier. image-cntler. rpEiding at Amien!, at 
the rate of tUirtj-two sous {sixteen pence) the piece. Moat of the wowi 
came from Clermont en Beanvoieis, near Amiens ; the Gnest, for the 
has-reliefs, from Holland, by St. Valery and Abbeville. Tlie Chapter 
appointed four of Its own memberi lo superintend the work : Jenn Do- 
mas, Jean Fabres, Pierre Vuaille, and Jean Lenglaoh^, to whom nij 
authors (canous both) attribute the choice of sahjects, tlie placing of 
tbem, and the initiation of the workmen 'au sens veritable et pins 
£1ev^ de la Bible on des legeiidea, et portant qnelqne fois le simple 
Bavoir-faire de I'oiiTrier juaqu'i la hauteat du gfnie du th^ologlen.' 

Without pretending to apportion tbe credit of savoirfaire and theol- 
ofty in tlie boainesa, we have only to observe that tbe whole company, 
master, apprentices, workmen, Imace-cntter, and four canons, got well 
into tracea, and set to work on the 3rd of July, 1,5(18, in the great hall 
of Hie iv&he, whioh was to be llie workshop and Bliidio dnrlng the 
whole time of the business. In tbe following year, another menuiaier, 
Alexander Huet, was associated with tbe body, to carry on tbe stalls on 
tbe right band of the choir, while Ai'nold Boulin went on with thoie 
on the left. Arnold, leaving his new associate in command for a t'me, 
went to Besuvais and St. Riquier, to see the woodwork there : and im 
July of 1511 both the masters went to Ronen to^^etber. ' ponr etudlo' I 
lea cliaires de la cathcdrale.' The year before, also, two Franciicans, f 
monks of Abbeville, 'expert and renowned in working in wood.' 
been called by tbe Amlena chapter lo kItb tlieir opinion on things in i] 
progress, and bad each twenty sous for his opinion, and travelling e 
pen^es. 

In 1516, another and an Important unme appears on the accounts,— J 
that of Jean Trupin, ' a simple workman at the wages of tliri 
day.' hut doubtless a good and spirited carver, wliose true portrait it h il 
without doubt, and by his own hand, llial forms tbe elbow-rest of tfa* \ 
8oth stall (right hand, nearest apsel, beneath which ia cut 
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the river, aud quite out to the chalk hill * out of which the 
citadel is half quarried — half walled ;— aud walk to the top o( 
that, and look down into the citudel's dry ' ditch,'— or, more 
truly, dry valley of death, which ia about as deep as a glen in 
Derbyshire, (or, more precisely, the upper part of the ' Happy 
Valley ' at Oxford, above Lower Hincksey,) and thence across 
to the cathedral and ascending (dopes of the city ; so, you will 

JHAX TRUPIN, mid again undi'rlhe B3nd stall, with tlie added wish, 
' Jan Triipin, God Xaka caro uF tUeo' IDtfu. le ponrroie). 

Tbe entire work was ended ou St. Jolia'a Daj, 1332, nillmiit (lo far 
as Ke hear) any mannerof Inlefruptlon bj dissension, duaih, dislionestf, 
or incapacity, among its felloir-n'orkmen, master or servant. And tha 
ai;counta being audited b/ four members of the Chapter, It wu found 
that the total expense was 9,488 livrea, II sous, and 3 obols (dficimes), 
or 4T4 napoleons. 11 sous, 3 dicimes of modem FreucL money, or 
rougbl? four hundred aterling Engliah pounde. 

For irhich snm, jou peroeite, a rompany of probably six or eight 
good workmen, old and yonug, had been kept merr; Rnd busy for 
fourteen years ; and this that you see— left for subHtanlial result and 
gift to yon. 

I have not examined the carv-ingg so as to asafgn, with any dectslnn, 
the deveral masters' work; but in general the flower and leaf design in 
the tracertes will be by the two hesd nienutaiers, aud their apprentices ; 
the elaborate Scripture histories by Avernier, with variously uompleting 
incidental grotesque bj Trupin ; and the joining and fitting by [he com- 
mon workmen. No naila are used,— all ia morticed, and so beautifully 
that the jointa have not moved to tliia day, and are still almost imper- 
ceptible. Tlio four lerroinnl pyramids 'you might take [or giantplnei 
forgotten forsix centuries on the soil where the church vraa built ; (hey 
miglit be looked on at first as a wild luxury ot aeulptnre and hollow 
traceries— but examined in analysis they are marvels of order and sya- 
tem in construction, uniting all the lightness, strength, and grace of the 
most renowned spires in the last epoch of the Middle ages.' 

The above particulars are all extracted— or simply translated, ont of 
the eioellent description of the "Stalleset les Clotures du Chceur'' of 
thi Cathedral of Amiens, by MM. les Chanoines Jonrdain et Duval 
(Amiens Vv. Alfred Caron, 1R6T). The aocompanylug litiiographic out- 
lines are exceedingly good, and the reader will find the entire series ot 
Bubjecta indicated with precision and brevity, both Tor the woodwork 
and llio external veil of the choir, of which I have no room to speak in 
this traveller's Bummsry. 

* The stronKest and finally lo be defended part of the earliest oHy 
was on this heiyht. 
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understand tlie real height and relation of tower and town : — 
then, returaiug, find your way to the Mount Zioo of it by 
any narrow cross streets and cbance bridges you can — tha 
more winding and dirty the streets, the better ; and whetlicr 
you come first on west front or apse, you will think them 
worth all the trouble you Iiave had to reach them. 

7. But if the day be dismal, as it may sometimes be, eren 
in France, of late years, — or if you cannot or will not walk, 
which may aUo chance, for all our athletics and lawn-tenoia, 
— or if you must really go to Paris this afternoon, and only ] 
mean to see all you can in an hour or two, — then, supposing 
that, notwithstanding these weaknesses, you ore stiU a nice j 
sort of person, for whom it is of some consequence which way j 
you come at a pretty thing, or begin to look at it — I Ihinb \ 
the best way is to walk from the Hot«l de France or 
Place de P ■ 1 up the Street of Three Pebbles, towards 
the railway stat n~ t pping a httle as you go, so as to get 
into a ch fit mp and buying some bonbons or tiuia for 
the child n m one f the charming patisaiers* shops on the 
left Ju t 1 ass th m a k for the theatre ; and just past that, 
you will hn 1 1 n th left, thi-ee open arches, through which 
you can turn, pasaing the Palaia de Justice, and go str^gbt 
up to the south transept, which has really something about it 
to please everybody. It is simple and severe at the bottom, 
and daintily traceried and pinnacled at the top, and yet seems 
oil of a piece— though it isn't — and everybody must like the 
taper and transparent fretwork of the flf'che above, which 
seems to bend to the west wind, — though it doesn't — at least, 
the bendmg is a long habit, gradually jielded into, with gain- 
ing grace and submiaaiveneas, during the last three hundred 
years. And, coining quite up to the porcli, everybody must 
like the pretty French Madonna in the middle of it, with her 
head a little aside, and her nirabua switched a little aside too, 
like a becoming bonnet. A Madonna in decadence she ia, 
though, for all, or rather by reason of all, her prettiness, and 
her gay Fioubrette's smile ; ami ahe has no business there, 
neither, for this is St Honoru'e porch, not hers ; and grim and 
grey St. Houoro used to stand there to receive you, — he ia 
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bnnished now to the north porch, where nobody ever goes in. 
This was done long ago, in the fourteenth-century days, when 
the people firat began to find Christianity too aerioua, and de- 
vised a, merrier faith for France, und wonld have bright- 
glancing, soubrette Madonnas everywhere — letting their own 
dark-eyed Joan of Arc be burnt for a witch. And thencefor- 
ward, things went their merry way, straight on, ' 5a allait, 9a 
iro,' to the merriest days! of the guillotine. 

But they could etill carve, in the fourteenth century, and 
the Madonna and her hawthorn-blossom lintel are worth your 
looking at, — much more the field above, of sculpture as deli- 
cate and more calm, which tells St. Honorc's own story, little 
talked of now in his Parisian faubourg. 

8. I will not keep you just now to tell St. Honorii'a story — 
(only too glad to leave you a httle curious about it, if it were 
possible)* — for certainly you will be impatient to go into the 
church ; and cannot enter it to better advantage than by this 
door. For all cathedrals of any mark have nearly the same 
efiect when you enter at the west door ; but I know no other 
which shows so much of its nobleness from the south interior 
transept ; the opposite rose being of exquisite fineness iu tra- 
cery, and lovely in lustre ; and the shafts of the transept aialea 
forming wonderful groups with those of the choir and nave ; 
also, the apse shows its height better, as it opens (o you when 
you advance from the transept into the mid-nave, than when 
it is seen at once from the west end of the nave ; where it is 
just possible for an irreverent person rather to think the nave 
narrow, than the apse high. Therefore, if you let me guide 
you, go in at this south transept door, (and put a sou into 
every beggar's box who aaks it there,— -it is none of your busi- 
ness whether they should be there or not, nor whether they 
deserve to have the sou, — be sure only that you yourself de- 
serve to have it to give ; and give it prettily, and not as if it 
burnt your fingers). Then, being once inaido, take what firet 
sensation and general glimpse of it pleases you — promising 
the custode to come back to see it properly ; (only then, mind 
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jow keep the promise), and in this first quarter of im hour, 
Beeiug only wbnt fancy \a.A you — but at least, as I said, tlio 
apse from mid-nave, and oil the traverses of the building, from 
its centre. Theii you will knovf, when you go outside again, 
what the architect was working for, auJ what his buttresses 
and tmceiies mean. For the outaide of a French cathedml, 
except for its sculpture, is always to be thought of as the 
wrong aide of the stuff, in which you find how the thre.ids go 
that produce the iutiide or right-aide pattern. And if you 
have no wonder in you for that choir and its encompassing 
circlet of light, when you look up iuto it from the cross-ceu- 
tre, you need not travel farther in search of cathedrals, for 
the waiting-room of any station is a better place for you ; — 
but, if it amaze you and delight j-ou at first, then, the more 
you know of it, the more it will amaze. For it is not possible 
for imagination and mathematics together, to do anything 
nobler or stronger than that procession of window, with ma- 
terial of glasa and stone — nor anything which shall look loftier, 
with so temperate and prudent measure of actual loftiness. 

0. From the pavement to the keystone of its vault is but 
132 French feet— about 150 English. Think only— you who 
have beeu in Switzerland, — the Staubbach falls lunf! hundred ! 
Nay, Dover cliff under the castle, just at the end of the Ma- 
rine Parade, is twice as high ; and the httle cockneys parad- 
ing to military polka on the asphalt below, think themselves 
about as tall as it, I suppose, — nay, what with their littls 
lodgings and stodgings and podgiogs about it, they havs 
managed to make it look no bigger tban a moderate-sized, 
limekiln. Yet it is twice the height of Amiens' apse l^aml 
it takes good building, with only such bits of chalk as one 
can quarry beside Somme, to make your work stand half that 
height, for sis hundi-ed years. 

10. It takes good building, I say, and you may even aver 
the beet — that ever was, or is again likely for many a day to 
be, on the unquaking and fruitful earth, where one could cal- 
culate on a piUar's standing fast, once well set up ; and where 
aisles of aspen, and orchards of apple, and clusters of viae, 
gave type uf what might be most beautifully made sacred iu 
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the constaDcy of aculptured Rtone. From the unfaevm block 
Bet on end in the Druid's Betliel, to this Lord's Houae and 
blue-vitrailed gate of Heaven, you have the entu-e course and 
consummation of the Northern Religious Builder's poseiou 
and art. 



11. But, note further — and eornoatly, — this apse of Amiens 
is not only the best, but the very first thing done piirfeclty ia 
its manner, by Northern Christendom. In pages 323 and 
327 of the sisth volume of M. Viollet !e Due, you will find 
the exact history of the development of these traceries through 
which the eastern light shines on you as you stand, from the 
less perfect and tentative fonns of Hheims : and so momentary 
was the culmination of the exact tightness, that here, from 
nave to transept— built only ten years later, — there is a little 
change, not towards decline, but to a not quite necessary pre- 
cision. Where decline begins, one cannot, among the lovely 
fantasies that succeeded, exactly say — but exactly, and Indis- 
putably, we know that this apse of Amiena ia the firet virgin 
perfect work, — Parthenon also in that sense, — ^ot Gothic Archi- 
tecture, 

12. WTio built it, shall we ask? God, and Alan, — is the 
first and most true answer. The stars in their courses built 
it, and the Nations. Greek Athena labours here — and Itoman 
Father Jove, and Guanlian Mars. The Gaul labours here, 
and the Frank: knightly Noi-man, — mighty Ostrogoth, — and 
wasted anchorite of Idumea. 

The actual Man who built it scarcely eared to tell you ha 

did so ; nor do the historians brag of him. Any quantity of 

heraldries of knaves and fain&ints you may find in what they 

call their ' history ' : but this is probably the first time you 

ever read the name of Robert of Luzarches. I say he 

'scarcely cared ' — we are not sure that be cared at alL He 

r signed his name nowhere, that I can hear of. Tou may per- 

I liaps find some recent initials cut by English remarkable visit- 

I ora desirous of immortality, here and there about the edifice, 

I but Robert the builder — or at least the Master of building, 

I out hia on no stone of it. Only when, after hia death, the 
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lieadfitone had been brought forth with shouting, Grace auto ' 
it, thia following' legend mna written, recording all who ha*! 
part or lot in the labour, within the middle of the labvrinUi 
then inliiid in the pavement of the nave. You must read it 
trippingly on the tongue : it waa rhymed gaily for you by 
pure French gaiety, not the least like that of tha Thoiitre de 
Folies. 

" En I'an de Grace mil dciii aeut 

El vingt, fa I'teuvre da oheeas 

Premierument encomanchie. 

A dono y ert de clieste eveaqnia 

Evrart, ^reque benU ; 

Et. Roy de France. Loys 
Qui fut fiia Plietippe le Sag*. 

Qoi maiWre y ert de rceorr* 

Maiatre Bob«rt eatolt nom£l 

Et de LuisrcUeg »uTuom£9. 

MniHtre Thomas fn zprH lai 

l>e CormonL Et apr a, bod fill 

Maistre Regnanlt, qni niHStre 

Fist a chest point chi chette leotn 

Que r incarnation valoit 

TrvLta aeat, moing douie, en faloiL" 

13. I have written the numerals in letters, elae tbe metre 
would not have come clear ; they were really in figures, thus, 
"u c. et XX," 3UII c moins xil" I quote the inscription from 
M. I'Abbi^ Rozu's admirable Utile book, " Visite :i la Gathe- 
drale d'AmitnB," — Sup. IJb. de Mgr. rEv<>quB d'Amiens, 
1877,^which every grateful traveller should buy, for Tni 
only going to steal a little bit of it here and there. I only 
wish there hod been a translation of the legend to steal, too ; 
for there are one or two points, both of idea and chronology, 
in it, that I should have liked the Abb^'a opiuion of. ^h 

The main purport of the rhyme, however, we perceive to ^^| 
be, line for line, as follows : — ^^H 

" In tlie year of Grace. Twelve Hnndred ^^^H 

And twenty, tlie work, then falling to ruin, ^^^| 

Was first began again. ^^^^| 

Tlien was, of this Bishopric ^^^^^^| 
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EvBrard i'he blesaed Bishop. 

And Kiiig of Frauoe, Louis, 

Who wna eou tu Philip tlie Wise. 

He who wna Master of the Work 

Was called Mastur Rohert, 

And called, bejond that, of LDzmTcliea. 

Uaster Thomas naa after liim, 

01 Cormont. And after him, hil Bon, 

Uaatur Beginald. who la be put 

Made^ — al this point^thia reading. 

When the Incaruntion was of account 

Thirli^eu hundred ksB twelve, which it failed of." 

In wbich legend, while you stand wbere once it was written 
(it was removed — to moke the old pavement more polite — in 
tLe year, I eorrowfuUy observe, of my own earliest tour on 
the Continent, 1825, when I had not yet turned my attention 
to EccleBiFiotical Architecture), these points are uoticeablfr — if 
you have etill a little patience. 

14, ' The work ' — i.e.., the "Work of Amiens in especial, her 
cathedral, was 'dechL-ant,' falling to ruin tor the — I cannot at 
once say — fourth, fifth, or what time, — in the year 1220. For 
it was a wonderfully difficult matter for little Amiens to get 
this piece of business fairly done, so hard did the Devil pull 
against her. She built her fii-st Bishop's church (scarcely 
more than St Fiimiii's tomb-cLapel) about the yeai- 350, just 
outside the railway station on the road to Paris ; • then, 
after being nearly herself destroyeil, chnpel and all, by 
the Frank invasion, having recovered, and converted her 
Franks, she built another and a properly called cathedral, 
where this one stands now, under Bishop St. Save, (St. Siiuve, 
or Salve). But even this proper cathedra] was only of wood, 
and Uie Normans burnt it in 881. Rebuilt, it stood for 200 
years ; but was in great part destroyed by lightning in 1019, 
Bebuilt again, it and the town were more or less burnt to- 
gether by lightning, in 1107, — my authority says calmly " un 
incendie provoqu^ par la mC-me cause detruisit la vi/te et une 

*At St. Achcul. Seethe flret chapter of this book, and the "Descrip- 
tion Historique de la Cnthfdralu tl'Amitins, '' b^ A. F. M, Gilbert, Bro, 
AmieaB, lH'iS, pp. 5-7. 
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partie de la cathiklrale." The 'porlie' being rebuilt once 
more, tlie whole was again reduced to ashes, "ri-duite eu 
ceudre par le feu <le ciel eu 1218, ainsi que touB les titres, 
lea martyrologies, les caleudriera, et lea Archives de I'Ev^cbA 
et du Chapitre." 

15. It was the fifth cathedral, I count, then, that lay in 
'ashes,' according to Mous, Gilbert— la niiu certainly — de- 
cheant;- — and ruin of a vDrv discouraging completeness it 
would have been, to less lively townspeople — in 1218. But it 
was rather of a stimulating completeness to Bishop Everard 
and his people — the ground well cleared for tliem, as it 
were ; and hghtning (feu de I'cnfer, not du ciel, recognized 
for a diabolic plague, as in Egypt), was to be deded to the 
pit. They only took two yeai-s, you see, to pull themselves 
together ; and to work they went, in 1220, they, and their 
bishop, and their king, and their Robert of Luzarcbes. And 
this, that roofs you, was what their hands found to do with 
their might 

16. Tlieir king was 'a-donc,' 'at that time,' Louis Mil, 
who is especially further called the sou of Phihp of August, 
or Philip the Wise, because his father was not dead in 
1220 ; but raust have resigued the practical kingdom to his 
eon, as his own father had done to him ; the old and wise king 
retiring to his chamber, and thence silently guiding his bou'b 
bands, very gloriously, yet for three years. 

But, farther — and this is the point on which chiefly I 
would have desired the Abbi-'s judgment — Louis \ML died 
of fever at Montpensier in 122G. And the entire conduct of 
the main labour of the cathedi-al, and the chief glory of ita 
service, as we sholl hear presently, was Saint Louis's ; for n 
time of forty-four years. And the inscription was put "1 oe 
point ci" by the last architect, sis years after St. Louis's 
death. How is it that the great and holy king is not named ? 

17. I must not, in this traveller's brief, lose time in con- 
jectural answers to the questions which every step here wiU 
raise fi-oro the ragged shrine. But tbis is a very solemn one ; 
and must be kept in our hearts, till we may ]>erhaps gel clue 
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honour— alike by the sons of Kings and sontt of Craftsmen — 
is given always to tbeir fatbera ; and that apparently the chief 
honour of all is given here to Philip the Wise. From whoso 
house, not of parliament but of peace, came, in the years when 
this temple was first in building, an edict indeed of peace- 
making : " That it should be criminal for any man to take 
vengeance for an insult or injury till forty days after the com- 
mission of the offence— and then only with the ajiprobation 
of the Bishop of the Diocese." Which was [>erbaps a wiser 
etfort to end the Feudal system in its Saxon sense,* than any 
of our recent projects for ending it in the Norman ona 

18. " A ce point cL" The point, namely, of the labyrinth 
inlaid in the Cathedral floor ; a recognized emblem of many 
things to the people, who knew that the ground they stood on 
was holy, aa the roof over their head. Chiefly, to them, it was 
an emblem of noble human life, strait-gated, narrow-walled, 
with infinite darknesses and the "inextricabilis error "on either 
hand — and in the depth of it, the brutal nature to be con- 
quered. 

19. This meaning, from tbe proudest heroic, and purest 
legislative, days of Oreece, tbe symbol had borne for all men 
skilled in her traditions : to the schools uf craftsmen the sign 
meant further their craft's noblesse, and pure descent from the 
di\inely-terreati'ial skill of Baidalus, the labyrinth-builder, 
and the first sculptor of imageTy pathetic] ivith human life 
and death. 

20. Quite the most beautiful sign of the power of true 
Christian-Catholic faith is this continual acknowledgment by 



* Fend, Sftxon Inedh, low Latin Faida (Scottish 'fae,' English 'toe,' 
derirative), Johuson, Remember also that llie root of Feud, In Its Nor- 
man Bense of laiidallutineat. is/nl', not fee, xliich Joliuaou, old Tory aa 
he tras, did nut ubservn — UHilhor in general does the modem AntUeU' 
dolitt 









There is, sdvipedly, no pathos allowed in primary aoulpture. Ita heroes 
Douquer without exultctlon, and die without sorrow. 
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it of the brotherhood — nay, more, the fntherhood. of the elder 
natioua who had not seen Christ ; but had been filled with tlie 
Spirit of God ; flnd obeyed, according to their knowIedge.His 
unwritten law. The pure charity and humility of tbia temper 
are Been in all Christian art, according to its Btrengtb and 
purity of race ; but best, to the full, seen and inteqjreted by 
the three great Christian -He nth en poetit, Dante, Dougks of 
Dunkeld,* and George Chapman. The prayer with which the 
last ends hJs life's work is, so far as I know, the perfecteat and 
deepest expression of Natural Religion given ua in literature ; 
and if you can, pray it here— standiug on the ajwt where the 
builder once wrote the history of the Parthenon of Chris^daJii- 

iij. 

21. "I pray thee. Lord, the father, and the Guide of our 
reason, that we may remember the nobleness with which Thou 
hast a^lomed us ; and that Thou would'st be always on our 
right hand and on our left.f in the motion of our own Wills: 
that so we may be purged from the contagion of the Body 
and the Affections of the Brute, and overcome them and iiile ; 
and use, as it becomes men to use them, for instruments. And 
then, that Thou would'st he in Fellowship with ua for the 
careful correction of our reason, and for ila coujuuctioD by 
the light of truth with the things tliat truly are. 

"And in the third place, 1 pray to Tlieo the Saviour, that 
Thou would'st utterly cleanse awny the closing gloom from 
the eyes of our souls, that we may know well who is to be 
held for God, and who for Mortal. Amen." J 

• See ' Fore Clavige^^' Letter LXI., vol. iii. p. 110. 

+ Thus, ihe Bommniid lo tlie cliildren at iBrnel "that Oieygo lor- 
ward " is (o their own wHIp. TLe,r obeying, the sen retreiilB, but full i«- 
fore they dare to advancB into it. TAen, tlie walere aru a k»I1 onto them, 
on their right hand and their left. 

t The original is written ia Latin oalv. "Supplico t!bi, Domine, 
Paler eC Dux rationiB nostrse, nt noetrs NobiMtatls recardemar, qua to 
nos ornasti: et ut tu nobis presto k<9, at iis qui pur sese moveutur: ut el 
• a Corporis contagio, Brntorumqiie affeotuum repurgemur, eosqne Buper«- 
mas, Btque regamua; et, sicut decet, pro instriunentia iU utamnr. Deinta, 
ut nobis adjaiioto sin; nd aocnrBtam rationia nostne oorref^tloneni, et 
coDJunctioucm cum iie qui verb Buut, per luceui veritatis. 
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23. And hnving prayed tbis prayer, or at least, read it with 
honest wishing, (which if you cannot, there is no hope of your 
at present taking pleasure in any human work of large faculty, 
whether poetry, painting, or sculpture,) we naay walk a little 
farther westwards down the nave, where, in the middle of it, 
but only a few yards from its end, two flat stones (the custode 
will show you them), one a little farther back than the other, 
are laid oyer the gr:ives of the two great bishops, all whose 
strength of Hfe was given, with the builder's, to raise this 
temple. Their actual graves have not been disturbed ; but 
the tombs raised over them, once and again removed, are now 
set on your right and left Laud as you look back to the apae, 
under the third arch between the nave and aisles, 

23. Both are of bronze, cast at one flow — and with insu- 
perable, in some respects inimitable, skill in the caster's art. 

" Chef-d'ceuvrea de fonte, — le tout fondu d'un seul jet, et 
admirablement." * There are only two other such tombs left 
in France, those of the children of St. Louis. All others of 
their kind — and they were many in every great cathedral of 
France— were first torn from the graves they covered, to de- 
fiti-oy the memory of France's dead ; and then melted down 
into sous and centimes, to buy gunpowder and absinthe with 
for her li\ii]g. — by the Progressive Mind of Civilization in 
her first blaze of enthusiasm and new light, from 1789 to 
1800. 

The children's tombs, one on each side of the altar of SL 
Denis, are much smaller tlian these, though wrought more 
beautifuUy. These beside you are the only two Bronze tombu 
of her Men of the great ages, left in France I 

Balvatori supplei oro, Bt ab ocalia animorum aoBtromm paliginem 
prorans absturgas ; ut norimua buac, qui Ueus, aut Mortulis babeudus. 

•Viollet lo Due, vol. viii , p. 256. He adda: "L'lJtie d'ellea beI 
commt) art" (meaning general art of Eculptuni), "un monument da 
premier ardre ; " but tliia is only portialljr (rue — also I find a notu in M. 
Gilbert's account of them, p. 126 : " Lea deux dolgts qni manqnent, i. 
la main droil« de I'^vSqua Gaudefroi parniBsent etre un dctaut sarvenu 
£ la fonte " See further, on tliese moimmrnta, and those of St Louia' 
children, VioUet Ib Due, vol. ft, pp. 01, U2. 
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24. And tliey are the iomba of the pastors of her people^ 
wbo built for her the first perfect temple to ber Go<3. The 
Bishop Everard'8 is on your right, and has engraved round 
the border of it this inscription ; * — 

■' Who fed tliB people, who laid Uie roundations of this 
Structure, to whose care the Cit/ W48 giTen, 
Here, in ever-brnathing balm of fume, rests ETersrd. 
A mui cotupassionste to the aSieted, the vidow's jirolactor, the or- 
phan's 
Guardian. Whom lie i^ould, he reoreated with plXi. 

To worda of CiOQ, 
If gentle, a lamb ; if violent, a lion ; if proud, hiUng gteeL" 

• I steal again from the Ahb6 Eorf the two iowriptioni, — witb hU 
Introductorj notice of the eTillj-inipired interference with thetn. 

"La tombe d'Evrard de Fonilloj, (died 1222), coulee en bronze en 
plein-relief, ftait support^e d(A le principo, par des monstrea engages 
dans one ina<;onnerle rempliMaut le desioas du moDnment, pour uidi- 
qner que cet ^reqne aralt pos£ les fondements de la Calhc'drale. Va 



archill 



e nuilAeureusement i 






qa'on no wit pins la main du prdlat fondateur, i la haae de I'fdilice. 

" On tit, sur la bordure, I'inscription Buiyante en beaux eoraol^es du 
Xm- allele r 

" ' Qnl pepulum p«Tit, qui hmduiiStB losvlt 

HEd redolent nirdq*. Fmmk nqnlHokl K^'ardon, 
rit plna afaSlMla, Tldrii taUli. rellctil 

U1115 »g0TU crU, tDmldia Um, lima nilHiii.' 
"Oeoffro; d'Eu (died 1337) est repri'sentiS oomme eon pred^esBenr 
en habits 6piicopaui, mnis le detaoui du hronie supporU par des 
chini6rea eM ^vidiS, ee prilat ajanl tlevo redifleo jiisqu'sui voiiteB. 
Toici la legends grsTi-e sur la bordure : 



It J esl d'un bant In- 

I, a. Tagencement des oraemenu 9t 



Tout est (L ^tndler dans tei deux 
tcret, quant au dessin, a la sculpti 
des draperies. " 

In saying above that Geoilro.y of En returned thanks in the Cathedral 
for its compleliou, I meant only that he had brought at least the choir 
into ounditioii for service : " Juaqu'auz Tofiles " jaajf or ma; not mean 
that the raaltiug wss closed. 
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English, at its best, in Elizabetlian clajs, is a nobler lan- 
guage then ever Latin was ; but its virtue is in colour and 
tone, not in what may be called metallic or crystalline con- 
densation. And it is impossible to translate the last line of 
this inscription in as few English words. Note in it first 
that the Bishop's ftienda and enemies are spoken of as in 
word, not act ; because the swelling, or mocking, or flatter- 
ing, words of men arc indeed what the meek of the earth 
must know how to bear and to welcome ; — their deeds, it is 
for kings and knights to deal with : not but that the Bishops 
often took deeds in hand also ; and in actual battle they were 
permitted to strike with the mace, but not wifh sword or 
lance — i.e., not to " shed blood " ! For it was supposed that 
a man might always recover from a mace-blow ; {which, how- 
ever, would much depend on the bishop's mind who gave it). 
The battle of Bouviiies, quite one of the most impoi-tant ia 
mediaeval history, was won against the English, nnd against 
odds besides of Germans, under their Emperor Otho, by two 
French hiahopa (Seulis and Bayeus) — who both generalled 
the French King's Une, and led its charges. Our Earl of Salis- 
bury surrendered to the Bialiop of Bayeux in person. 

25. Note farther, that quite one of the deadhest and most 
diahohc powers of evil words, or, rightly so cidled. V)liisphemy, 
has been developed in modem days in the effect of some- 
times quite innocently meant and enjoyed ' slang.' There are 
two kinds of slang, in the essence of it : one ' Thieves' Latin ' 
— the special language of rascals, used for conceahuent ; the 
other, one might perhaps best call Louta' Latin !— the lower- 
ing or insulting words invented by vile persons to bring good 
tilings, in their own estimates, to their own level, or beneath 
it. The really worst power of this kind of blaaphemy is in its 
often making it impossible to use plain words without a de- 
grading or ludicrous attached sense : — thus I could not end 
my translation of this epitaph, as the old Latinist could, with 
the exactly accurate image : " to the proud, a file " — ^because 
of the abuse of the word in lower English, retaining, 
however, quite shrewdly, tlie thirteenth-century idea. But 
the ej:acl force of the uymbol here ia in ita allusion to 
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jewellers' work, filing down taceta. A proud man is oft«ii 
also a precious one : aod may be made brighter in eurtooe; 
Mid the purity of his inner self shown, by good Jilinff. 

26. Take it all in all, the perfect duty of a Bishop is 6i- 1 
pressed in these six Latin linea, — au miens mieux— beginning 1 
with his pastoral office— /t;«^ my sheep— qni pat-il populum. 
And be assured, good reader, these ages never could have told 
you what a Bishop's, or any other man's, duty was, uolt^ss 
they had each man in his place both done it well — and seen it , 
well done. The Bishop Geoflfroy's tomb is on your Wtj and i 
its it] script) on is : 

" Behold, the limbs of Godfrey press tlisir lowly bed, 
Whether He in prEp&riog for us til one less tlmn, or like it. 
Whom the twin laurels adorued. in medicine 
And in divine lav. the duni crests htfuame liim. 
Brigbt-aliining man at En, by whom tlie throae of Amiens 
RoKe into immensity, ha thou increafed in Heaven.'' 

And now at last — this reverence done and thanks paid — ' 
will turn from these tombs, and go out at one of the western 
doors — and so see gradually rising above us the uiimensity of 
the three porches, and of the thoughts engraved in them. 

27. What disgrace or change has come upon them, I will 
not tell you to-day. — except only the ' immeasurable ' loss of 1 
the great old foundation-steps, open, sweeping broad from side < 
to side for all who came ; luiwalled, undivided, sunned all 
along by the westering day, lighted only by the moon and 
the stai's at night ; falling steep and many down the liiUside 
— ceasing one by one, at last wide and few towards the level 
— and worn by pilgrim feet, for six hundred years. So I once | 
saw them, and twice, — such things can now be never e 
more, 

Mor even of the west front itself, above, is much of the old 
masonry left: but in the porches, nearly nil,— escept the actual 
outside facing, with its rose moulding, of which only a few 
flowers have been spared here and there.* But the sculpture 

* The horiionlnl lowest port of the moulding between the northern 
and central porch is old. Ilkimpare its rosea with the nevr ones running 
round Itie arclit^a ubuvn - and you will know what ' Beetoritlion ' mesne. 
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lias been carefully and honourably kept and restored to its 
place — pedestals or niches restored here and there with clay ; 
or some which you see white and crude, re-carved entii'ely ; 
nevertheless the impression you may receive from the whole is 
still what the builder meant ; and I will tell you the order of 
its theology without further noticea of its decay. 

28. You will find it always well, in looking at any cathedral, 
to make your quarters of the compass sure, in the beginning ; 
and to remember that, as you enter it, you are looking aud 
advancing eastward ; and that if it has three entrance porches, 
that on your left in entering is the northern, that on your 
right the southeni, I shall endeavour in all my future writ- 
ing of architecture, to observe the simple law of always calling 
the door of the north transept the north door ; and that on 
the same side of the west front, the northern door, and so of 
their oppoaites. This will save, in the end, much printing 
and much confusion, for a Gothic cathedral has, almost always, 
these five great entrances ; which may be easily, if at first at- 
tentively, recognized under the titles of the Central door (or 
ix>rch), the Northern door, the Southeni door, North door, 
aud the South door. 

But when wc use the terms right and left, we ought always 
to use them as in going out at the cathedral, or walking down 
the nave, — the entire north side aud aisles of the building being 
its right side, and the south, its left, — these terms being only 
used well and authoritatively, when they have reference either 
to the image of Christ in the apse or on the rood, or else to the 
central statue, whether of Christ, the Virgin, or a saint, in the 
west front. At Amiens, this central statue, on the ' trumeau ' or 
supporting anddividingpillar of the central porch, is of Christ 
Immanuel, — God leilh ua. On His right hand and His left, 
occupying the entire walls of the central porch, are the apostles 
and the four greater prophets. The twelve minor prophets 
stand side by aide on the front, three on each of its great piers.* 

The northern porch is dedicated to St. Firmiu, the first 
Christian missionary to Amiens. 

The southern porch, to the Virgin. 
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But these nre both treated as withdrawn behind the great 

foundation of Christ and the Prophets ; and their narrow re- 
ceBsee partlj conceal their sculpture, until you enter ttero. 
What you have first to think ot and read, is tlie scripture of 
the great central porch, and the fa^'ade itselt 

29. ¥ou have then in the centre of the front, the image of 
Christ Himself, receiving you ; " I am the Way, the troth and 
the life." And the order of the aftendant powers may be best 
understood by thinking of them as phiced on Christ's right 
and left band : this being also the order which the builder 
adopts in his Scripture history on the facade — so that it is to 
be read from left to right — i.e. from Christ's left to Christ's 
right, as Be Bees it. Thus, therefore, following the order of 
the great statues: first in the central porch, there are as 
apostles on Christ's right hand, and sis on His left. On His 
left hand, nest Him, Peter ; then in receding order, Andrew, 
James, John, Matthew, Simon ; on His right band, next Him, 
Paul ; and in receding order, James the Bishop, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, and Jude. These opposite ranks of th» 
Apostles occupy what may be called the apse or curved bay 
of the porch, and form a nearly semicircular group, clearly 
visible as we approach. But on the sides of the porch, out- 
side the lines of apostles, and not seen clearly till wo enter 
the porch, nre the four greater prophets. On Christ's left, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, on His right, Ezekiel and Daniel. 

30. Then in front, along the whole fa9ade — read in order 
from Christ's left to His right — come the series of the twelve 
minor prophets, three to each of tho four piers of the t«mple, 
beginning at the south angle with Hosea, and ending with 
Malachi 

As you look full at the facade in front, the statues which 
fill the minor porches are either obscured in their narrower 
reccBBes or withdrawn behind each other so as to be unseen. 
And tlie entire mass of the front is seen, literally, as built on 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief comer-stone. Literally Ihal ; for the 
receding Porch is a deep ' angulus,' and its mid-pillar is the 
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Built on the founclation of the Apostles and Prophets, that 
is to say o( the Prophets who foretold Christ, and the Apostlea 
who declared Him. Though Moses was an Apostle, of Qo<l, 
he is not here — though Elijah was a Prophet, of God, he is 
not here. The voice of the entire huiUling is that of the 
Henven at the Transfiguration, " This is my beloved Son, hear 



ye 



ffim 



31. There is yet another and a greater prophet still, who, 
as it seems at first. Is not here. Shall the people enter tlie 
gates of the temple, singing " Hosanna to the Son of Dai-id " ; 
and see no image of Hia father, then?— Christ Himself de- 
clare " I am the root and the ofispring of David " ; and yet 
the Root have no sign near it of its Earth ? 

Not so. David and hia son ai-e together. David is the 
pedestal of the Christ 

32. We will begin our examination of the Temple front, 
therefore, with this its goodly pedestal stone. The statue of 
David is only two-thirds life-size, occupying the niche in front 
of tlie pedestal. He holds his sceptre in his right hand, the 
scroll in his left. King and Prophet, type of all Divinely 
right doing, and right claiming, and right proclaiming, king- 
hood, for ever. 

The pedestal of which this statue forms the fi-onting or 
western sculpture, is square, and on the two aides of it are two 
flowers in vases, on its north side the lily, and on its south the 
rose. And the entire monolith is one of the noblest pieces of 
Christian sculpture in the world. 

Above this pedestal comes a minor one, bearing in front of 
it a tendril of vine which completes the floral symbolism of 
the whole. The plant whioh I have called a Uly is not the 
Fleur de Lys, nor the Madonna's, but an ideal one with hells 
like the crown Impeiiid (Shakespeare's type of ' lilies of all 
kinds '), representing the morle of groiclh of the lily of the 
valley, which could not be sculptured so large in its hteral 
form witljout appearing monstrous, and is exactly expressed 
in this tablet — as it fulfils, together with the rose and vine, 
its companions, the triple saying of Christ, " I am the Hose of 
Sharon, and the Lily of the Valley." " I am the true Vine." 
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33. On tlie side of the upper stone are supporters of ft dif- 
ferent character. Supporters, not captives nor victims ; the 
Cockatrice and Adder. Representing the most active evil 
priDciples of the earth, &s iu their utmost malignity ; still. 
Pedestals of Christ, and even iu their deadly life, accomplisb- 
iug His final wilL 

Both creatures are represented accurately in the medismi 
traditional form, the cockatrice half dragon, half cock ; the 
deaf adder laying one ear against the ground and stopping 
the other with her tail. 

The first represents the infidehty of Piide. The oockatrice 
—king serpent or highest serpent — saying that he is God, 
and will be God. 

The second, the infidelity of Death. The adder (niederor 
nether snake) saying that he is mud, and teill be mud. 

34. Lastly, and ahove all, set under the feet of the statue 
of Christ Himself, are the Uon and dragon ; the images of 
Carnal sin, or Human sin, as distinguished from the Spiritual 
and Int«Uectual sin of Piide, by which the angels also felL 

To desire kingship rather than servantship — the Cocka- 
trice's sin, or deaf Death rather than hearkening Life — the 
Adder's sin, — these are both possible to all the intelligences 
of the universe. But the distinctively Human sins, anger and 
lust, seeds in our race of their perpetual sorrow— Christ in 
His own humanity, conquered ; and conquers iu His disciplea 
Therefore his foot is on the heads of these ; and the prophecy, 
"Inculcabis super Leonem et Aspidem," is recognized always 
as fulfilled in Him, and in all His true servants, according to 
the height of their authority, and the truth of their iwwer. 

35. In this mystic sense, Alexander HL used the words, in 
restoring peace to Itidy, and giving forgiveness to her deadli- 
est enemy, under the porch of St. Mark's.* But the meaning 
of every act, as of eveiy art, of the Christian ^ea, lost now 
for three hundred years, cannot but be in our own times read 
reversed, if at all, through the counter-spirit which we now 

'See my abatrnct of the liistorj of BarbarosBS uiil Alexander, in 
' Ficlion, Fair niid Fool,' ' JfineUenA C&ittvrf,' NaTember, IttSO, pp. 
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have reached ; glorifying Pride and Avarice ns the virtufiB by 
which nil things move nud have their being — walking after 
our own lusts as our sole guideB to salvation, and foaming out 
our own shame tor the eole earthly product of our handa and 

3(>. Of the statue of Christ, itself, I will not speak here at 
auy length, as no sculpture would satisfy, or ought to satisfy, 
the hope of any loving soul that has learned to trust in Hjni ; 
but at the time, it was beyond what till then had been 
reached in sculptured tenderness ; and was known far and 
near as the "Beau Dieu d'Amiens," • Yot understood, ob- 
serve, just aa clearly to be no more than a symbol of the 
Heavenly Presence, as the poor coiling worms below were no 
more than symbols of the demoniac ones. No idol, in our 
sense of the word — only a letter, or eign of the Living Spirit, 
—which, however, was indeed conceived by every worshipper 
OS here meeting him at the temple gate : the Word of Life, 
the King of Glory, and the Lord of Hosts. 

" Doniinus Virtutum," " Lord of Virtues," \ is the best sin- 
gle rendering of the idea conveyed to a well-taught disciple in 
the thirteenth century by the words of the twenty-fourth 
Psalm. 

37. Under the feet of His apostles, therefore, in the quatre- 
fuil medallions of the foundation, are represented the virtues 
which each Apostle taught, or in his life manifested ; — it may 
have been, sore tried, and failing in the very strength of the 
character which he afterwards perfecteil. Thus St, Peter 
denying in fear, is afterwards the Apostle of courage ; and 
St. John, who, with his brother, would have burnt theinhospi- 

• See account, and careful drawing of II, In VIollet le Due— article 
" ChrlM." Diet, of Arcliiteotnre, iii. 245. 

fSee tbe circle of the Powers of the Ucavens in the Bjiantiae 
rendering. I. Wisdom ; II. Thrones ; 111. Dominations ; IV. Augels ; 
T. Archangela : VL Virtues; VII. Potentates; VIII. Princes; IX. Sera- 
phim. In the Gregorian order. (DBntw, Par. iiviii., Carj's note,) the 
Angels and Archangels are aeparated, giving altogether [line orders, bat 
not ranks, Note that in the lijzantine circle the cherubim are Qr«t, and 
that it ia the strength of the Virtues which oaLIs on the dead to rise 
{'St Mork'a Eest,' p. 80, and pp, 133-1^3). 
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table viJkge, is afterwards tbe Apoatle of love. XlDderstaDdiDg I 
this, you see that in the ^clee of the porch, the apostles with I 
their special virtueB stand thus in opposite ranks. 



&r. Padl, 


VaiCh. 


c.„^., 


St. Pktbb. 


St. Jameb tbe Bisbop 


Hop*. 


Palience. 


St. AjiDREV. 


St. Philip. 


Charity. 


Oeutilleue, 


St. Jakes. 


Bt. Babtbolouew, 


Chaatitj. 


Loye, 


St. John. 


8t. Thouab, 


Wisdom. 


Obedience, 


St. Matthrw. 


Bt. Jude, 


HumiUty 


Peraeverauee, St. Smos. 



Now you see how these virtues answer to each other in 
their opposite ranks. Remember tbe left-hand side is always 
the first, and see how the left-hand virtues lead to the right 



Courage 

Patience 

Gentillesso 

Love 

Obedience 



to Faith, 
to Hope, 
to Cliarity, 
to Chftstity. 
to Wisdom. 



Perseverance to Humility. 

38. Not« fiu-ther that the Apostles ai-e all tranquil, nearly 
all with books, some with crosses, but all with the same me»- 
Bage,^" Peace be to this house. And if the Son of Peace be 
there," etc.* 

But tbe Prophets— all seeking, or wistful, or tormented, or 
wondering, or praying, except only DanieL The mrisl tor- 
mented is Isaiah ; spiritually sawn asunder. No scene of bis 
martyrdom below, but bis seeing the Lord in His temple, and 
yet feehng he had unclean hps. Jeremiah also carries his 
cross — but more serenely. 



*The modern along 
a ' Pax Voblflcum,' or shortly, 



for a 
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39. And now, I give in clear succession, the order of the 
statues of the whole front, with the subjects of the quatrefoils 
beneath each of them, marking the upper quatref oil a, the lower 
& The six prophets who stand at the angles of the porches, 
Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and Haggai, have 
each of them four quatrefoils, marked a and c the upper ones, 
B and D the lower. 

Beginning, then, on the left-hand side of the central porch, 
and reading outwards, you have — 



I ■ St. Peteb. 



2a St. Andbew. 



3a St. James. 



4. St. John. 



Oa St. Matthew. 



6a St. Simon. 



A. Courage. 
& Cowardice. 

A. Patience. 
& Anger. 

A. Gentillesse. 

B. Churlishness. 

A. Love. 

B. Discord. 

A. Obedience. 

B. Eebellion. 

A. Perseveitmce. 

B. Atheism. 



Now, right-hand side of porch, reading outwards : 

7. St. Paul. 

A. Faith. 

B. Idolatry. 

8a St. James, Bishop. 

A. Hope. 

B. Despair. 
Oa St. Philip. 

A. Charity. 

B. Avarice. 
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lOa St. Babtholomew. 



I I • St. Thoma& 



1 2. St. Jude. 



A. Chastitj. 

B. Lust. 

A. WisdonL 
a Folly. 

A. HUMILITT. 

B. Pride. 



Now, left-hand side again — the two outermost statues: 

13a Isaiah. 

A. "I saw the Lord sitting upon a 

throne." vL 1. 

R "Lo, this hath touched thy lips." vi. 7. 

14a Jeremiah. 

A. The Burial of the Girdle. xiii. 4, 5. 

B. The Breaking of the Yoke. xxviii. 10. 

Eight-hand side : 

IBa FiZKHIKIi. 

A. Wheel within Wheel L 16. 

B. " Son of man, set thy face toward 

Jerusalem." xxi. 2. 

16. Daniel. 

A. " Ho hath shut the lions* mouths." vi 22. 

B. "In the same hour came forth fin- 

gers of a man's hand." v. 5. 

40. Now, beginning on the left-liand side (southern side) 
of the entire fac^adc, and reading it straight across, not turn- 
ing into the porches at all excej^t for the paired quatrefoils : 

I 7 a HOSEA. 

A. '*So I bought her to me with 

fifteen pieces of silver." iii. 2. 

B. "So will I also be for thee." iii. 3. 

18a Joel. 

A. The Sun and Moon lightlesa ii. 10. 

K The Fig-tree and Vine leaflesa L 7. 
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Amos. 




■ '° 


1 A, "The Lord will cry from Zion." 
^°* , \ a "The habitations of the 8hei> 
^""^ henls BhaU mourn." 


i. 2. 


^H 




^H 


i. 2. 


^H 


Inside ( c. The Lord with the mason's line. 
porch 1 D. The place where it rained not 


^^i. 8. 


^^ 


iv. 7. 


so 


Od-U)iah. 






Inside ( A. " I hid them in a cave." 2 Kiogs 


sviii. 13. 




porcOi 1 B. He fell on hia face. 


xviii. 7. 




To the ( c The captain of fifty, 
front \ D. The messenger. 








31 


JoN.iH. 

A. Escaped from the aea. 
n. Under the gourd. 




aa. 


MiOAH. 






To the *■ ^'® Tower of the Flock. 


iv. 8. 




Ij^jjJ. ■ a Each BhalireBt, and "none shall 






make them afraid." 


iv. 4. 




Inmde 1 c. Swords iuto ploiighahnres. 


iv. 3. 




porch 1 D. Siieara into prumng-hooks. 


iv. 3. 


23. 


Nahuu. 






Infdda j A. None shaU look back. 
porch J B. The burden of Nineveh. 


118. 




i. 1. 




To the 1 c. Thy princes and thy great ones. 


iii. 17. 




front ( D. Untimely figs. 


iii. 12. 


24. 


Habakkuk. 

A. " I will watch to see what 






he will say." 


ii 1. 




a The ministry to Daniel 




2B. 


Zkphaniah. 






To the ( A. The Lord atrikea Ethiopia. 
front ( D. The Beasts in Nineveh. 


iLia. 




ii. 15. 


^^ 


Inside j a The Lord visits Jerusalem. 


i. 12. 


^1 


porch \ D. The Hetlgehog and Bittern.* 


iL Ii 


i 


•SeolliuSupluagmlveraioQ. 
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Inside 
porcli 

To the 

front 



' A. The bousea of the princes, 

ornittg lie lambi-w. 
, a The heaven is stayed from dew. 
\ c. The Lord's temple desolate. 
I D. " Thus saith the Lord of Hosts." 



A, The UfttBg up of iniquity. 

B. The angel that spoke to me. 



28. M.u.\rm. 



. " Te have wounded the Lord." 
. This com maud me lit is to you. 



ii. 1. 

41. Having thus put the sequence of the statues and their 
quatrefoils briefly before the spectator — (iu case the railway 
time presses, it may be a kindness to him to note that if he 
walks from the east end of the cathedral down the street to 
the Boutli, Rue St. Denis, it takes him by the shortest line to 
the Btation)^ — I will begin again with St Peter, and interpret I 
the sculptures iu the quntrefoUs a little more fully. Keep- j 
ing the fixed numerals for indication of the statues, St. Peler's ! 
quartrefoils will be 1 a and 1 n, and Malachi's 2t( a and 28 b. 
I , A, CouRAOE, with a leopard on hiH shield ; the French and 
English agreeing in the reading of that symbol, down 
to the time of the Black Prince's leopard coinage in i 
Aquitaine.* 
I f a Cowardice, a man frightened at an animal darting out 
of a thicket, while a bird sings on. The coward has 
not the heart of a thrush. 
9p A. Patience, holding a shield with a bull on it (never giv- 
ing back)-! 

*FoT B lift of the photogrHphs of the qastrefoils d^Bcribed in thit 
ohspter. Bee tlie appemlices >t the eml o( this valnme. 

I In the cathedml of Laon there ix a pretty complimeut paid to the 
oxen who carried the BtoDen of its tower to the liill-top it stands on. 
The Iraditioii U that they hariieaaed IhcmBelfes,— but Iradition does nut 
Mj how hu ox can barneBs himBelf eveu if he hod a, mind, IVabablj 
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2) B. kyoER, a womiui stabbing a man 'with a sword. Anger 
18 essentially a f ominine vice — a man, ivorth calling so, 
may be driven to fury or insanity by indujnatioii, 
(compare the Black Prince at Limoges), but not by 
anger. Fiendish enough often so — "Incensed with 
indignatioD, Satan stood, unterrijied — " but m that 
last woi-d is the difference, there is as much fear in 
Anger, as there is in Hatred. 

3, A. GENTiLLEsaE, bearing shield with a lamb. 

3, B. CHURUsHSEsa, again a woman, kicking oTer her cup- 

bearer. The final forms of ultimate French ehurlitib- 
nesB being in the feminine gestures of the Cancan. 
See the favourite prints in shops of Paris. 

4, A. Love ; the Dirine, not human love : " I in them, and 

Thou in me." Her shield beai-aa tree with many 
branches grafted info its cut-off stem ; " In those 
days shall Messiah be cut off, but not for Himself," 

4, B, Discosn, a wife and husband quarrelliog. She has 
dropped her distaff (Amiens wool manufacture, see 
farther on— 9, a.) 

B, A. OBEDIENCE, bears shield with camel. Actually tie 
most disobedient and ill-tempered of all serriceable 
beasts, — yet passing his life in the most painful ser- 
vice. I do not know how fai* liis character was under- 
stood by the northern sculptor ; but I believe ha ia 
taken as a type of burden-bearing, without joy or 
sympathy, such as the horso has, and without power 
of offence, such as the ox has. His bite is bad enough, 
(see Mr. Pidgrave's account of him,) but presumably 
little known of at Amiens, even by Crusaders, who 
would always ride their own war-horses, or nothing. 

6) B. Hebellion, a man snapping his fingers at his Bishop. 
(Aa Henry the Eighth at the Pope, — and the modern 
French and English cockney at all priests whatever.) 

the Snt form of the story waa onlj that thay went joyfully, " lowing u 
ihej neot," But at all events their atatueg are carved on the height of 
the toiTur, eiylit, colossal, looking from ita guUeriL-a acroBS the plaiiu of 
Frunco. See druwiiiy iu VioUvt lu Uuu, under nrticLe "Clochei'." 
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6, A. Pebsevehakce, tlic grandest spiritual form of the Tirtne 

commoElj called ' Fortitude.' Usually, overcom- 
ing or tearing a lion ; here, cartxstm; one, and hUJ- 
iii'j her crown. " Hold fast that which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown." 
6f B. Atheism, leaving bis shoes at the church door. The 
infidel fool is always represented in twelfth and 
thii-teenth century MS. as barefoot— the Cliristiau 
having "his feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of Peace." Compare "How beautiful ara 
thy feet ivith shoes, oh Prince's Daughter 1 " 

7, A. Fatth, holding cup with cross above it, her accepted 

symbol throughout ancient Europe. It is also aa 
enduring one, for, all differences of Church put 
aside, the words, "Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and Drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you," remain in their mystery, to be understood 
only by those who have learned the sacredness of 
food, in all times and places, and the laws of life 
and spirit, dependent on its acceptance, refusal. 
and distribution. 

7, B. Idolatrt, kneeling to a monster. The contrary of 
Faith — not ivajit of Faith. Idolatry is faith in the 
wrong thing, and quite distinct from Faith in No 
thing (6, b), the "Dixit Insipiens." Very wise men 
may be idolaters, but they cannot be atheists. 

8f A. Hope, with Oonfnlon Standard and distanl crown ; aa 
opposed to the constant crown of Fortitude (6, a). 
The Gonfalon (Gund, war, fahr, standard, accord- 
to Poitevin's dictionary), is the pointed ensign of 
forvriird battle ; essentially sacred ; hence the con- 
stant name " Oonfaloniere " of the battle standard- 
bearers of the Italian repubhca. 

Hope lias it, because she fights forward always to 
her aim, or at least has the joy of seeing it draw 
nearer. Faith and Fortitude wait, as St. John in 
prison, but unoffended. Hope is. however, put 
under St James, because of the 7th and 8th versea 
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of his lost chapter, ending "StabliEili jour hearts, 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh." It ia 
he who exflininea Dante on the nature of Hope. 
'Par.,' c. xsv., and compare Gary's notes. 

8f B. Despair, stnbbiug herself. Suicide not thought heroic 
or sentimental in the 13th century ; and no Gothic 
Morgue built beside Homme. 

9, A. Chahiti-, bearing shield with woolly ram, and giving 
a mantle to a naked beggar. The old wool manu- 
facture of Amiens hanug this notion of ite purpose 
— namolj-, to clothe the poor first, the rich after- 
wai-ds. No Doneense talked in those days about 
the evil consequences of indiscriniinate charity. 

9, s. AvABicj!, with coSer and money. Tlie modem, ahke 

English and Amienois, notion of the Divine con- 
summation of the wool manufacture. 

1 0, A. CauTtTY, shield with the Phcenis.* 
I Of B. Lost, a too violent kiss. 

I I , A. WisnoM : shield with, I think, an eatable root ; mean- 
ing temperance, as the beginning of wisdom. 

I I , B. Folly, the ordinary type used in all early Psalters, of 
a glutton, armed with n club. Both this vice and 
virtue axa the earthly wisdom and folly, completing 
the spiritual wisdom and folly opposite under St. 
Matthew. Temperance, the complement of Obedi- 
ence, and Covetousness, vritli violence, that of 
Atheism. 

1 3, A, HcsiiLnr, shield with dove. 

1 2) a PiUDE, faUing from his horse, 

• For (he bUcb of comparing the pollntion, nnd revorea! of its once 
glorious rvligion, iu the mudtirn French mind, it is wurtli tlie ruadcr s 
irliile to uk at U. Gofer's (Place St. Denis) for the 'Journal de St. 
Hicholaa' for 1880, and look at the ' PUenix,' as drawn on p. 610. 
The slorj is meant to be moral, and the Phuitiix thure represents Ava- 
rice, but the entire destruction of all saared and poetical tradition in a 
child's mind \>j auoli a picture is an immorality which would nentraliu 
a year's preaching. To make It worth M. Gojer'e while to show yon 
the number, buj the one with > le9 conclusiona de Jeanie ' ia it, p. S8T : 
the church itc^ui; (iritU dialogue) iu the text is lovely. 
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42. All these qimtrefoilB are rather symbolic than represen- 
tative ; and, Bince their purpose was answered enough if their 
sign waa iinderstooJ, they ba^e been entrusted to a much in- 
ferior workman than the one who carved tlie now sequent 
series under the Prophets. Most of these aubjecta represent 
nn historical fact, or a scene spoken of by the prophet ae a 
real vision ; and they have in general been executed by the 
ablest hands at the archit«ct'a command. 

With the interpretation of these, I have given again tb« 
name of the prophet whose life or prophecy they illustrate. i 

I3> ISAUH. 

13, A. "I saw the Lord sitting upon n throne" (vL 1). I 

The vision of the throne " high and lifted up " 
between serapliim. 

1 3, D. " Lo, tliiB hath touched thy lips " (vi 7). 

The Angel stands before ibe prophet, and holds, 
or rather held, the coal with tongs, which have 
been finely undercut, but are now broken away, 
only a fragment remaining in bis band. 

1 4i Jereuiah. 

1 4, i. The burial of the girdle (siii. 4, 5). 

The prophet is digging by tlie shore of Eu- 
phrates, represented by vertically winding furrows 
down the middle of the tablet. Note, the tranala- 
iion should be " hole in the ground," not " rock." 
1 4, B. The breaking of the yoke (sxviii. 10). 

From the prophet Jeremiah's neck ; it is here 
represented as a doubled and redoubled chain. 

16, A. "Wheel within wheel (i. 16). 

The prophet sitting ; before him two i?heelB of 
equal size, one involved in the ring of the other. 
I B, a " Son of man, set thy face toward Jerusalem " (xxL 2). 

The prophet before the gate of Jerusalem. 
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16. Daniel. 
I6f A. "He hatb ahut the liona' mouths" {\i. 22). 

Daniel holding a book, the lions treated as her- 
aldic supporters. The subject is given with more 
animation farther on in the series (24 b). 

1 6, B. " In the same hour came forth fingers of a Man's 

hand " {v. fi). 

Belshitzzar'g feast represented by the king alone, 
seated at n small oblong table. Beside him the 
youth Daniel, looking only fifteen or sixteen, grace- 
ful and gentle, interprets. At the side of the qun- 
trefoil, out of a small wreath of cloud, comes a 
Branll bent hand, writing, as if with a pea upside 
down on a piece of Gothic wall.* 

For modem bombast as opposed to old simplic- 
ity, compare the Belshazzar'a feast of John Martin ! 
43. The next subject begins the series of the minor prophets. 

17. HosEA. 

17, A. " So I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of silver and 

an homer of barley " (iii. 2). 

The prophet poui-ing the grain and the sUver into 
the lap of the woman, " beloved of her friend." 
The carved coins are each wrought with the cross, 
and, I believe, legend of the French contemporary 
coin. 

1 7, B. " So will I also be for thee " (iii. 3). 

He puts a ring on her finger. 

18. JOEI. 

1 8, A. The sun and moon lightless (ii. 10). 

The eun and moon as two small flat pellets, up 
in the external moulding. 
1 8, B. The barked fig-tree and waste vine (i. 7). 

Note the continual insistance on the blight of 
vegetation as a Divine punishment, 19 n. 
• I fear Ihla hsiid baa been broken since I depcribfd it ; at all efenlB, 
it Ih indlBtiuguiabnbl; shnppleaa in the photagrnpb (No. 10 of tlie aeries.) 
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19. Amo& ' 

Tu the front. 
19, A. "Tbe Ixjrd will cry from Zion " (i. 2). 

Christ appears vdth crosslettetl iiimbua 
19, B, ■' Tlie liabitationa of the sbepherda shall mourn " (i. 2). I 
Amos witli tbe sheplierd's hooked or knotted 1 
stof^ and wicker-worked bottle, before lu3 tent, f 
(Ajcbitecture m right hand toil restored.) 
Inside Porch. 
1 9, c The Lord with the mason's line (vii 8). 

Christ, again here, and henceforward always, 
with OTOSslet nimbus, hoa a large trowel in His i 
hand, which He lays on the top of a half-built wall. { 
Thei-e seems a Une twisted round the handle. 
1 9, D, The place where it rained not (iv. 7). 

Amos is gathering the leuvea of the fruitlesa Tine, I 
to feed the sheep, who find no grasiL One of tlia I 
finest of the reliefs, 

20. OmnrAH. 

Inside Porch. 

SO, A. "I bid them in a cave " (2 Kings xviii. 13). I 

Three prophets at the mouth of a well, to whom 
Obadiah brings loaves. 
SO, B. " He fell on his face " (sriii. 7). 

He kneels before Elijah, who wears his rough 
mantle. ' 

To the front. 
SO, c. The captain of fifty. 

Elijah (?) speaking to an armed man under a 

SO, D, The Messenger. 

A messenger on bis knees before a kin^. I oatH 1 
not interpret these two scenes (20 o and 20 n), J 
The uppermost may mean the dialogue of EHijah | 
with tbe captains, (2 Kings i. 2), and tbe lower onc^ j 
the return of the mesaengera (2 Kinga i S). 
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21. JONAB. 

S I, A. Escaped from the sea, 

S 1 1 B. Under the gourd. A small graesbopper-like beaet 
gnawing the gourd stem. I should like to know 
what iuseots do attack the Amiens gourds. This maj 
be au entomological study, for aught we know. 

22. MicAu. 
To thc/ronl. 

22, A. The Tower of the Flock (iv. 8). 

The tower Is wrapjied in clouds, God appearing 
above it 
22, B, Each aball rest and " none shall make them afraid " 
(iv. 4). 

A man and his wife " under his vine and fig-tree." 

Inside Porch. 

22, c. " Swords into ploughshareB " (iv. 3). 

Nevertheless, two hundred years after these medal- 
lions were cut, the aword manufactui'e had become a 
staple in Amiens I Not to her advantage. 
22f D, " Spears into pruning-hooks " (iv. 3). 

23. Nahvu. 
Inside Porch, 

23, A. " None shall look back " (iL S). 
23, D, The Burden of Nmeveh (L 1).* 

* The statue of the prophet, ubove, is the grandeet of the entire 
scries ; and note especially' the "diadema" of bia owa lozurloiit bair 
plaited like a. maidena, iiidicating the AcLillean force of this most ter- 
rible of the prophets. (Cumpare ' ForsClavigero,' Letter LXV., voL iii. p. 
2U3.) Fur the rest, this long flowing hair was alvaja one of the insignia 
of the FraakiBh kings, and their va; of dressing both hair and beard 
maj be seen more nearly and deliuitely in the angle- sculptures of the 
long font in the north transept, tlie most Interesting piece of work in 
the nhole cnthedral, in an autiquariau eensv, and of mnch arti^tio value 
also. (See ante tibap. ii. p. SO.) 
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To thefronL 

f 0, " Thy Princes and thy great ones " (iii 17). 

23. A, B, and c, are all incapable of sure interpretation. The 

prophet in A is pointing down to a little hill, said by 

the Pere Boz^ to be covered with grasshoppera I 

can only copy what he says of them. 
, D. '' Untimely figs " (iii 12). 

Three people beneath a fig-tree catch its falling 

fruit in their mouths. 



S4a Habakkuk. 
349 A. ''I will watch to see what he will say unto me** 

(ii. 1). 

The prophet is writing on his tablet to Christ's 
dictation. 
349 B. The ministry to Daniel. 

The traditional visit to DanieL An angel carries 
Habakkuk by the hair of his head ; the prophet has 
a loaf of bread in each hand. They break through 
the roof of the cave. Daniel is stroking one young 
lion on the back ; the head of another is thrust care- 
lessly under his arm. Two more are gnawing bones 
in the bottom of the cave. 



f 



>. Zephaniah. 

To thefronL 

A. The Lord strikes Ethiopia (ii. 12). 

Christ striking a city with a sword. Note that all 
violent actions are in these bas-reliefs feebly or 
ludicrously expressed ; quiet ones always right. 
9 B. The beasts in Nineveh (ii 15). 

Very fine. All kinds of crawling things among the 
tottering walls, and peeping out of their rents and 
crannies. A monkey sitting squat, developing into 
a demon, reverses the Darwinian theory. 
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Inside Porch. 

25, c. The Lord viajfB Jerusalem (i. 12). 

Christ passing through the streets of Jenisnlem, 
with a laDtem lii each huucl. 
96, D. The Hedgehog and Bitt*m * (ii, 14). 

With a singing bird in a cage in the window. 

26. Haqoai. 
Inauic Porch. 

26, A. The houses of the princes, ornees de lambris (i. 4). 

A perfectly built house of scjunre stones gloomily 
strong, the grating (of a priBon ?) in front of founda- 
tion. 
26, & The Heaven is stayed fi-om dew (i. 10). 

The heavens as a projecting mass, with stars, sun, 
and moon on surface. Underneath, two withered 
trees. 

To Ike front. 
26, c. The Lord's temple desolate {L 4). 

The fttllisi? of the teniple, "not one stone left on 
Diiother," grandly loose. Square stones again. Ex- 
amine the text (J. 6). 

26, D. " Thus saith the Lord of Hosts " (L 7). 

Christ pointing up to His ruined temple. 

27. Zecbakiah. 

27, A. The lifting up of Iniquity (v. C to 9). 

Wickedness in the Ephah. 

27, B. " The angel that spake to me " (iv. 1). 

The prophet almost recUuing, a glorious winged 
angel hovering out of cloud. 

28. Mti.t fTifi. 

28, k. "Ye have wounded the Lord " (ii. 17). 

The priests are thrusting Christ through with a 
barbed lance, whose point cornea out at His back. 
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889 & " This commandment is to you " (iL 1). 

In these panels, the undermost is often introduc- 
tory to the one above, an illustration of it It is 
perhaps chapter L Terse 6, that is meant to be 
spoken here by the sitting figure of Christ, to the 
indignant priests. 

44. With this bas-relief terminates the series of sculpture 
in illustration of Apostolic and Prophetic teaching, which con- 
stitutes what I mean by the " Bible " of Amiena But the 
two lateral porches contain supplementary subjects necessary 
for completion of the pastoral and traditional teaching ad- 
dressed to her people in that day. 

The Northern Porch, dedicated to her first missionary St 
Firmin, has on its central pier his statue ; above, on the flat 
field of the back of the arch, the story of the finding of his 
body ; on the sides of the porch, companion saints and angels 
in the following order : — 

CENTRAL STATUK 

St. Firmin. 

SoxUhern (left) side. 

4 1 . St. Firmin the Confessor. 

42. St. Domice. 

43. St Honore. 

44. St Salve. 
46. St Quentin. 

46. St Gentian. 

Northern (right) side. 

47. St. Geoffrey. 

48. An angel. 

49. St Fuscien, mart^sT. 
60. St Victoric, mart}T. 
6 I . An an{?el. 

62. St Ulpha. 
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45. Of these saints, excepting St Firmin anil St. Hoiiord, 
of whom I have already spoken,* St, Geoflfroy is more i-eol for 
us than the rest ; he was bom in the year of the battle of 
Hastings, at Molinconrt, in the Soissonais, and was Bishop of 
Amiens from 1104 to 1150. A man of entirely simple, pure, 
anil right life : one of theseverestof ascetics, but without gloom 
— always gentle and merciful. Many miracles are recorded 
of him, but oil indicating a teuour of life which was chiefly 
miraculous by its justice and peace. Consecrated at Rheims, 
and attended by a train of other bishops and nobles to his 
diocese, he dismounts from his horse at St Acheul, the 
place of St. Firniin's first tomb, and walks barefoot to his ca- 
thedral, along the causeway now so defaced : at another time 
he walks barefoot from Amiens to Picquigny to aak from the 
Tidame of Amiens the freedom of tlie Cliatelain Adam. He 
maintained the privileges of the citizens, with the help of 
Ijouis te Gros, against the Count of Amiens, defeated him, and 
razed his castle ; nevertheless, the people not enough obeying 
him in the order of their life, he blames his own weakness, 
rather than theirs, and retires to tlie Grande Charti'euse, 
holding himself unfit to be their bishop. The Carthuaian su- 
perior questioning him on his reasons for retirement, and ask- 
ing if he had ever sold the offices of the Church, the Bishop 
answered, " My father, my hands are pure of simony, but I 
have a thousand times allowed myself to be seduced by 

46 St. Firmin the Confessor was the son of the Roman 
senator who received St. Firmin himself. He preserved the 
tomb of the mai'tyr in his father's garden, and at last built a 
church over it, dedicated to our Lady of martyrs, which was 
the first episcopal sent of Amiens, at St Acheul, spoken of 
above. St Ulphawos an Amienoise girl, who hved in a chalk 
cave above the marshes of the Somme ; if ever Mr. Murray 
provides you with a comic guide to Amiena, no doubt the en- 
Ughteued composer of it will count much on your enjoyment 
of the story of her being greatly disturbed at her devotions 

• Spb iinla Cliiip. 1.. p. 11, for llie hiatorj of St. Finuin. wid for 
St. Houorc p. 07, § 8 of IhU clinpter, Willi the refeteaoo lliere givHa. 
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hy the froga, and prayiag them silent. You are uov, of I 
course, wholly superior to such follies, and are sure th&t God \ 
cttnnot, or will not, so much aa shut a frog's mouth for joo, | 
Remember, therefore, that aa He also now leaves open the 
mouth of the liar, blasphemer, and betrayer, j-ou must shut i 
your own ears against their voices na you can. 

Of her name, St. Wolf — or Guelph — see again Miss Yonge'a 
Christian names. Our tower of Wolfs stone, Ulverstone, and 
Kirk of Ulpha, arc, I believe, unconscious of Picard relatirea. 

47. The other saints in this porch are all in like manner | 
provincial, and, as it were, personal friends of the Aniieuois ; 
and under ttiem, the quatrefoils represent the pleasant order , 
of the guarded and hollowed year — the zodiacal signs above, 
and labours of the months helow ; little diffiering from the | 
constant repi-esentations of them— except in tiie May : Be 
below. The Libra also is a little unusual in the female figui 
holding the scales ; the lion especially good-tempered — ajiJ 
the ' reaping ' one of the moat beautiful figures in tLe whole 
series of sculptures ; several of the others peculiarly reQued and 
far-wrought. In Mr. Ealtenbacber's photographs, as I have 
arranged them, the bits-rcliefa may be studied nearly ns well 
as in the jiorch itself. Tlieir order is as follows, beginning 
with December, in the left-hand inner corner of the porch : — 

4 1 . December. — Killing and scalding swine. Above, Capri- 

corn with quickly diminishing tail ; I cannot make I 

42. Januaby. — Twin-headed, obsequiously served. Aqnariua I 

feebler than most of the a 

43. Febrdabi. — Very fine ; warming his feet and putting I 

coals on fire. Fish above, elaborate but uninterest- \ 
iug 

44. March. — At work i 
rather stupid. 

I April. — Feeding his hawk — very pretty. Taurus above i 

with charming leaves to eat. 
. Mat. — Very singularly, a middle-aged man sitting under I 

the trees to hear the birds sing ; and Gemini above, j 
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a bridegroom and bride. This quatrefoil joins tli9 
interior angle ones of Zepbaniah. 

• JiTNE. — Opposite, Joining the interior iingle ones of 
Haggai. Mowing. Note the lovely flowers sculpt- 
iired all through the graaa Cancer above, with his 
shell superbly modelled. 

. July. — Eeaping. Estremely beautifnl. The smiling 
lion completes the evidence that all the seasons 
and signs are regarded as aliie blessing and provi- 
dentially kind. 

■ Anor ST.— Threshing. Virgo above, holding a flower, 

her drapery very modern and confused for thirteenth- 
century work. 
. SEPTEUBei!.— I am not sure of his action, whether prim- 
ing, or is some way gathering fruit from the fuU- 
leaved tree. Libra above ; charming. 

■ OcTiOBEB. — Treading grapes. Scorpio, a very traditional 

and gentle form — forked in the tail indeed, but 
stingless. 
« HovEMBER. — Sowing, with Sagittarius, half concealed 
when this photograph was taken by the beautiful 
arrangements always now going on for some job or 
other in French cathedrals : — they never can let 
them alone for ten minutes. 



48. And now, last of all, it you care to see it, we vrill go 
into the ALtdonna's porch^only, if you come at all, good 
Protestant feminine reader— come civilly r and be pleased to 
recollect, if you have, in known history, material for recollec- 
tion, this (or if you cannot recollect — be you verj- solemnly 
assured of this) : that neither Aladonna-worship, nor Ladj- 
worshipof any sort, whether of dead ladies or hving ones, ever 
did any human creature any hai-m,— but that Money worship, 
Wig worship, Cocked-Hat-and-Feather worship, Plate wor- 
ship, Pot worship and Pipe worship, have done, and are 
doing, a great deal, — and that any of these, and all, are quite 
million-fold more ofl'eosive to the God of Heaven and Earth 
and the Stars, than all the ubstirdest and lovingest mistakes 
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raade by any geoerationB of Hta Bimple children, ftbouf what 
the Virgin-in other could, or would, or might do, or feel for 
them. 

49. And next, please obsen'e this broad historical lafl 
about the three sorts of Mndonnas. 

There is first the Madouna Dolorosa ; the Byzantine type, 
and Cimabue's, It is the noblest of all ; aud the earliest, in 
distinct popular influence.* 

Secondly. The Madose Heine, who is essentially the Frank 
and Norman one ; croiraed, calm, and full of power and gen- 
tleness. She is the one represented in this porch. 

Thirdly. TheMadone Nourrice, trhoistlieRaphaelesqueand 
general!}' late and decadence one. She is seen here in a good 
French type in the south transept porch, as before notice^]. 

An admirable comparison will be found instituted by M. 
Viollet le Due (the article ' Vierge," in his dictionary, is aJto- 
gether deserving of the most attentive study) between this 
statue of the Queen-Madonna of the southern porch and the 
Nurse-itladonna of the transept I may perhaps be able to 
get a photograph made of bis two dravrings. side by side : 
but, if I can, the reader will please observe that he has a little 
flattered the Queen, and a little vulgarized the Ntirse, which 
is not fair. The statue in this porch is in thirteenth-century 
Btjle, estremoly good : but there is no reason tor making any 
fuss about it— the earlier Byzantine tj-pes being far grander. 

50. Tbe Madonna's atory, in its main incidents, is told in 
the series of statues round the porch, and in the quatrefoils 
below — several of which refer, however, to a legend about 
the Magi to which I have not had access, and I am not sure 
of their interpretation. 

The large statues ore on tbe left hand, reading outwards as 

S9. The Angel Gabriel. 
30> Virgin Annunciate. 

3 1 . Virgin Visitant. 

32. St Ehzaheth. 
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33. Virgin tn PreseDt&tiou. 

34. St. SimeDD. 

On the right hand, reading outward, 

36, 36, 37, The three Eings. 
38. Herod. 

30. Solomon. 

40. The Queen of Slieba. 

51. I am not sure of rightly iuterpreting the introduction 
of these two lost statues: but I believe the idea of the de- 
Bigner was that virtually the Queen Mary visited Herod when 
she sent, or had eent for her, the Magi to tell him of her 
presence at BetLteheoi : and the contrast between Solomon's 
reception of the Queen of Sheba, and Herod's driving out the 
Madonna into Egypt, is dwelt ou throughout this side of the 
porch, with their several consequences to the two Eings and 
to the world. 

The quatrefoila underneath the great statues run as follows ; 



*■ 99. Under Gabriel — 

A. Daniel seeing the stone cut out without hands. 

B. Moses and the burning bush. 

30. Cnder Virgin Annunciate — 

I A, Gideon and the dew on the fleece. 

I B. Moses with written law, retii'ing ; Aaron, domi- 

nant, points to his budding rod. 

3 1 . Under Virgin Visitant — 

A. The message to Zacharias ; " Fear not, for tliy 

prayer is heard." 

B. The dream of Joseph ; " Fear not to take unto 

thee Marj' thy wife."(?) 

32. Under St. Elizabeth— 

i A. The silence of Zacharias r " Tliey perceived that 

I he hod seen a vision in the temple." 

L a "Tliere is none oftby kindred that is called by this 

^^^K name." " He ivTote saying, His name is John," 
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Under Virgin in presentation — 

A. Flight into Egypt 

B. Christ with the Doctors. 
34. Under St Simeon — 

A. Fall of the idols in Egypt 

B. The return to Nazareth. 

These two last quatrefoils join the beautiful c and d of 
Amos. 

Then on the opposite side, under the Queen of Sheba, 
and joining the a and b of Obadiah — 
40a A. Solomon entertains the Queen of Sheba. The 

Grace cup. 
B. Solomon teaches the Queen of Sheba. ''Qod is 
above." 
39. Under Solomon — 

A. Solomon on his throne of judgment 

B. Solomon praying before his temple-gate. 
38. Under Herod— 

A. Massacre of Innocents. 

B. Herod orders the ship of the Elings to be burned. 
37. Under the third King— 

A. Herod inquires of the Kinga 

B. Burning of the ship. 
36. Under the second King — 

A. Adoration in Bethlehem ? — not certain. 

B. The voyage of the Kings. 
36. Under the first King — 

A. The Star in the East 

B. *' Being warned in a dream that they should not 

return to Herod." 

I have no doubt of finding out in time the real sequence of 
these subjects : but it is of little import — this group of quatre- 
foils being of less interest than the rest, and that of the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents curiously illustrative of the incapabihty 
of the sculptor to give strong action or passion. 

But into questions respecting the art of these bas-reliefs I 
do not here attempt to enter. They were never intended to 
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serve us more than eigns, or guides to thought. Anil if the 
reader follows this guiJance quietly, he may create for him- 
self better pictures in his heart ; and at all events ma; recog- 
nize these following' geueral tniths, as their united message. 

52. First, that throughout the Sermon ou this Amiens 
Mount, Cliriat never appears, or is for a moment thought of, 
as the Crucified, nor as the Dead : but ns the Incarnate Word 
—as the present Friend — as the Prince of Peace on Earth, — 
and wi the Everlasting King in Heaven. What His life is, 
what His commands are, and what His judgment will be, ore 
the things here taught : not what He once did, nor what He 
once suffered, but what He is now doing — and what He re- 
quires UB to do. That is the pure, joyful, beautiful lesson of 
Cbristiaoity ; and the fiUl from that faith, and all the corrup- 
tions of its abortive practice, may be summed briefly as the 
habitual contemplation of Christ's death instead of his Life, 
and the substitution of His past suffering for our present 
duty. 

53. Then, secondly, though Christ bears not ITis cross, 
the mourning projjhets, — the persecuted apostles — and the 
martyred disciples do bear theuu For just as it la well for 
you to remember what your undying Creator is doing for you 
— it is well for you to remember what your dying fellow^ 
creatures have done : the Creator you may at your pleasure 
deny or defy — the Martyr you can only forget ; deny, you can- 
not Every stone of this building is cemented with his blood, 
and there is no furrow of its pillars that was not ploughed by 
his pain. 

54. Keeping, then, these things in your heart, look back 
now to the central statue of Christ, and hear Hia message 
with understanding. He holds the Book of the Eternal Iaw 
in Hia left hand ; with His right He blesses,— but blesses on 
condition. " This do, and thou shalt hve ; " nay, in stricter 
and more piercing sense. This be, and thou shalt live : to show 
Mercy is nothing — thy soul must he full of mercy ; to be pure 
in act is nothing — thou shiilt be pure in heart also. 

And with this fuiilier word of the imabolished law — " This 
if thou do not, thia if thou art not, thou sluUt die." 
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55. Die (whatever I>eatb means) — totally and irrerocAbt 
Tliere U no word in thirteenth-ceil tury Tlieology of tbe pardo 
(in our modem sense) of sins ; and there is none of the Par 
gatory of them. Above that image of CLriat with oa, o 
Friend, is set the image of Christ over us, our J«dg( 
this present life — here 13 Hia helpful Presence. After this* 
life — there is His coming to take account of our deetis, and of 
our desires in them ; and the parting asunder of the Obedient 
from the Disobedient, of the Loving from the Untiiid, witJi 
no hope given to the last of recall or reconciliation. I do not 
know what commenting or softening doctrines were written 
in frightened minuscule by the Fathers, or hinted in hesitat- 
ing whispers hy the prelates of the early Church. But ] 
know that the language of every graven stone and every gloW" 
iiig window, — of things daily seen and universally understood J 
by the people, was absolutely and alone, this teadiing 
Moses from Sinai in the beginning, and of St. John from 
Patmos in the end, of the Revelation of God to IsraeL 

This it was, simply — sternly — and continually, for the great ■ 
three hundred years of Christianity in her strength (eleventh,^ 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries), and over the whole breadth 
and deptli of her dominion, from lona to Cyrene, — and from ' 
C.-ilpe to Jerusalem. At what time the doctrine of Purgatory 
was openly accepted by Cathohc Doctors, I neither know nor 
care to know. It was first formaUzed by Dante, but never 
accepted for an instant by the sacred artist teachers of his 
time — or by those of any great school or time whatsoever.* 
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*The most ftntlieiitic lonndationB of ihe Purgstoriil eehema in nl 
teacliing are in the renderings, sulisequeiit to the thirteenth eeatarji 
of tlie verse " bj which also He vent snil preached unto th« spiiits ' 
prison,'' forming grndually Into the idea of tlie deliverance of tlie waK" 
tng Bainta from the poiver of the grave. 

In literatnre and tradition, the idea is originally, I believe, Platonio; 
certninlj not Homeric. Egyptian poraiblj — but I have read nothing jet 
of the recent diacoveriea in Egypt Not, however, quite liking lo leave 
the matter In the complete emptiness of mj own resourcea, 1 have ap- 
pealed li> my general icvesligalor, Mr. Anderson (James E.), who wril« 
as follows ; — 

"There is no possible question about the doctrine and nuivenal in- 
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56, Neither do I know nor care to know— at what time the 

DOtion of Justifii!fition by Faith, in the modern sense, first got 
itself distinctively fixed in the tuiuda of the heretical sects and 
schools of the NortL Pi-actically its strength waa founded by 
its fii'st authors on on asceticism which differed from monastic 
rule in being only able to destroy, never to build ; and in en- 
deavouiing to force what severity it thought proper for itself 
on everybody else also ; and bo Btriving to make one artless, 
letterless, and merciless monastery of all the world. Its viru- 
lent effort broke down amidst fuiies of reactionaiy dissolute- 

Fulcntioii of it, Bges before Dsjite. Curionsl; eaougli, though, llio state* 
tnHut ot it in lliti Summn Tbeologiie as we bavH it ia a laltr Insvrtloa ; 
but I find hj lefeieacm that St. Tbouos teaahea U elsewhere. Albertua 
Mnguiis di'velops it ot length. If jou refer lo the 'Golden Legeud' 
nndvr All Souls' Day, jou will see how the ideals assQmed aa u aommon- 
place in a work meant for popular use in the thirteeatb ceuturj. St. 
Oregory (the Pope) argues for it (Dial. iv. 38) on two acriptnral quotk- 
tioiu : (1), the Bin that ia forgiven neither in hriOBah:uIoiun'tn£Aiiftr^»cA 
If lo tome, and (2), the fire which shall trj erer; man's work. I think 
Platonic pbilosophj luid the Greek mjateries must have bad a good deal 
to do with introdoaing the idea originally ; but with them— as U> Yirgil 
—it waa part of the Eastern vision of acircliugstreamof life from which 
only a few drops were at intarvala tossed to a dafinllelj permanent Ely- 
alum or n definitely permanent Hell. It suits that acheme belter tbaa 
it doea the Christian oue, which altochea ultimately iu all caaeB influite 
importance lo the reaulla of life in hoc smoulo, 

"Do you know any rvpresentatian of Heaven or Hell unconnected 
with the Last Judgment ! T don't remember any, and as Purgatory ta 
by that time past, this would account for the abaeuce of pictures of it. 

" Besides, Purgatory pracedea the Resurrection— there is continual 
qnealion among divines what manner ot purgatorial fire it may be tliat 
aSectt spirits separate from the body — perhaps Heaven and Hell, as op- 
posed to Purgatory, were felt to ba picturable because not only spirita, 
but the risen bodies too are conceived In them. 

" Bede's account of the Ayrshire seer's vision gives Purgatory In words 
very like Dante's description of the second slormf circle in Hell ; and 
the angel which ultimately eaves the Scotchman from the fiends comes 
tbrongh hell, 'quasi fulgor stetlie mioantis inter tenebraa'— 'qnal aul 
preaso del mattino Per gli grosal vapor Hvte rosseggia.' Bede's name 
was great in the middle ages. Dante meets him in Heaven, and, I like 
to hope, mnv hare bni-n helped by the viBion of my fellowflountrymaa 
more than nix hundred years before." 
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ness and disbelief, and remains now the basest of popular sol- 
ders and plaatera for everj- condition of broken law and bruised 
conscience which interest can provoke, or h^'pocris^ disguise 

57. With the subaequent quarrels between the two 
sects of the corrupted church, about prayers for the Den^l 
Indulgences to the Living, Papal supremacies, or Popular 
erties, no man, woman, or child need tronhle themselves 
studying the history of Christianity ; they are nothing but the 
squabbles of men, and laughter of fiends among its ruius. The 
Life, and Gospel, and Power of it, are all written in the might 
works of its true believers : in Normandy and Sicily, on m< 
islets of France and in the riyer glens of England, on the 
of Orvietn, and by the sands of Amo. But of all, the 
ptest, comptetest, and most authoritative in ita lessons to thej 
active mind of North Europe, is this on the foundation Btouef] 
of Amiens. 

58, Believe it or not, reader, ae you will: understand only 
how thoroughly it loos once believed ; and that all beautifol 
things were made, and all brave deeds done in the strength 
of it — until what we may call ' this present time,* iu which it 
is gravely asked whether Religion has any effect on morals, by 
persons who have essentially no idea whatever of the meaning 
of either Religion or Morality. 

Concerning which dispute, this much perhajis yon may 
have the patience finally to read, as the Fl^che of Amiens 
fades in the distance, and your carriage rushes towards the 
Isle of France, which now exhibits the most admired patterns 
of Europeau Art, intelligence, and behaviour. 

69. AU human creatures, in all ages and places of the 
world, who have had warm affections, common sense and 
self-command, have been, and are. Naturally MoraL Human 
nature in its fulness is necessarily Moral, — without Love, it is 
inhuman, without sense,* inhuman, — without discipline, in- 
human. 

In tlie exact proportion in which men are bred capable of 
these things, and are educated to love, to think, and to ea- 
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dure, they become noble, — live happily — die calmly: are re- 
membered with perjietufll honoui- by their race, and for the 
perpetual good of it All wise men know and Lave known 
tliCBO tliinga since the form of iiion ivas separated from tlie 
dusL The knowledge and enforcement of them have nothing 
to do with rehgiou : n good and wise man ditfera from a bad 
and idiotic one, simply as a good dog from a cur, and as any 
manner of dog from a wolf or a weasel And if you ai'e to be- 
lieve in, or preach without half beheviug in, a spiritual world 
or law — only in the hope that whatever you ilo, or anybody 
else does, that is foolish or beastly, may be in them and by 
them mended and patched and pardoned and worked up 
again as good as new — the less you believe in — and most 
solemnly, the less you talk about— a spiritual word, the 
better. 

60. But if, loving well the creatures that are like yourself, 
you feel that you would love still more dearly, creatures 
better than yourself — were they revealed to you ; — if striving 
with all your might to mend what is evil, near you and 
around, you would fain look for a day when some Judge of 
all the Earth shall wholly do right, and the little hills rejoice 
on every side ; if, parting with the companions that have 
given you all the best joy you had on Earth, yon desire ever 
to meet their eyes again and clasp their hands, — where eyes 
shall no more be dim, nor bonds fail ; — if, preparing your- 
selves to lie down beneath the grass in silence and loneliness, 
seeing no more beauty, and feeling no more gladness — you 
would care for the promise to you of a time when you should 
see God's hght again, and know the things you have longed 
to know, and walk in the peace of everlasting Love — Ihr^n, the 
Hope of these things to you is religion, the Substance of 
them in your life is Faith. And in the power of them, it is 
promised us, that the kingdoms of this world shall yet be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

DELIVERED AT THE 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART, 

OCTOBER a9th, 1858. 



nSTAIIGUEAL ADDEESS 

DELIVERED AT THE 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART, 

OCTOBER 2l)Tn, 1858. 



I B1TPP0SE the persons interested in establishing a School of 
Art for workmen ma; in the main be divided into two claeees, 
namely, first, those who chieSy desire to make the men them- 
selves happier, wiser, and better ; and secondly, those who 
desire to enable them to produce better and more valuable 
work. These two objects may, of course, be kept both in 
view at the sanio time ; nevertheless, there is a wide differ- 
ence in the Bpirit with wliiah we shall approach our task, ac- 
cording to the motives of these two which weighs most with 
us — -a difference great enough to divide, as I have said, the 
promoters of any such scheme into two distinct classes ; one 
philanthropic in the gist of its aim, and the other commercial 
in the gist of its aim ; one desiring the workman to be better 
informed chiefly for his own siike, and the other chiefly that 
he may he enabled to produce for ii8 commodities precious in 
themselves, itnd which shall successfully compete with those 
of other countries. 

And this separation in motives must lead also to a distinc- 
tion in the machinery of the work. The philanthropists ad- 
dress themselves, not to the artisan merely, but to the la- 
bourer in general, desiring in any jtosaible way to refine the 
iiabits or increase the happiness of our whole working popu- 
lation, by giving them new recreations or new thoughts : and 
the principles of Art-education adopted in a school which has 
this wide hut somewhat indeterminate aim, are, or should be, 
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verv different from those aJopted in a scbool rnennt for tho 
Bpeciol inBtruction of the artisan in hia own biisicefls. I do 
not think this distinction is yet firmlv enough fixed in our 
minds, or calculated upon in onr plans of operation. We hare 
hitherto acted, it seems to me, under a vague impression Uisl 
the arts of drawing and painting might be, up to a certain 
point, taught in a general way to every one, and would iJo 
every one equal good ; and that each class of operatires migUt 
afterwards bring this general knowledge into use in their own 
trade, according to its requirements. Now, tbnt is not sa 
A wood-carver needs for his business to learn drawing in qiiit« 
a different way from a china-painter, and a jeweller from \ 
worker in iron. They must be led to study quite dififerent 
characters in the natural forms they introduce in their variou* 
manufacture. It is of no use to teach nn iron-worker to observe 
the down on a peach, and of none to teach laws of atmos- 
pheric effect to a carver in wood. So far as their business is 
concerned, their bmins would be vainly ocenpietl by such 
things, and they would be prevented from pursuing, with 
enough distinctness or intensity, the qualities of Art which 
Can alone bd esjiresaed in the materials with which they each 
have to do. 

Now, I believe it to be wholly impossible to teach special 
application of Art principles to various Irades in a single 
school. That special application can be only learned rightly 
by the experience of years in the particular work required. 
The power of each material, and the difficulties connected 
with its treatment, are not so much to be taught as to be felt ; 
it is only by repeated touch and continued trial bedde the 
forge or the furnace, that the goldsmith can lind out how to 
govern his gold, or the glass-worker his crystal ; and it is 
only by watching and assisting the actual practice of a master 
in the business, that the apprentice can learn the efficient 
secrets of manipulation, or pereeive the true limits of the in- 
volved conditions of design. It seems to me, therefore, that 
all idea of reference to definite businesses should be aban- 
doned in such schools as that just estabhslied ; we can have 
neither the materials, the conveniences. 
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in the master, necessary to make such teaching useful. All 
specific Arl^teacbing must be given in schools estabhshed by 
each trade for itself: and when oui' operalives are a Utile 
more enlightened on these mattei's, there will be found, as I 
have ah'eady stated in my lectures on the political economy 
of Art, absolute necessity for the establishm<3ut of g^uilds of 
trades in an active and practical form, for the purposes of as- 
certaining the principles of Art proper to their business, and ' 
instructing their apprentices iu them, as well as making ex- 
periments on materials, and on newly-invented methods o( 
procedure ; besides many other functions which I cannot 
now enter into account of. All this for the present, and in 
a school such as this, I repeat, we cannot hope for : we shall 
obtain no satisfactory result, unless we give up such hope, 
and set ourselves to teaching the operative, however em- 
ployed — be he farmer's labourer, or manufacturer's; be he 
mechanic, artificer, shopman, sailor, or ploughman — teaching, 
I say, as far as we can, one and the same thing to all ; namely. 
Sight 

Not a slight thmg to teach, this ; perhaps, on the whole, 
the most important thing to be taught in the whole range of 
teacliiog. To be taught to read — ^what is the use of that, if 
you know not whether what you read is false or true ? To be 
taught to write or to speak — but what is tho use of speaking, 
if you have nothing to say ? To be taught to think — nay, 
what is the use of being able to think, if you have nothing to 
thiuk of? But to be taught to see is to gain word and 
thought at once, and both true. There is a vogue acknowl- 
edgment of this in the way people ai'e continually expressing 
their longings for light, until all the common language of our 
prayers and hymns has sunk into little more than one monot- 
onous metaphor, dimly twisted into alternate languages, — 
asking fii'st in Latin to be illuminated ; and then in English 
to be enlightened ; and then in Latin again to be delivered 
out of obscurity ; and then iu Enghsh to be delivei'ed out of 
darkness ; and then for beams, and rays, and suns, and stars, 
and lamps, until sometimes one wishes that, at least for relig- 
ious purposes, there were no such words as h;^ht or darkuess 
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in existence. Still, the mnin iustinct which mftlies people 
endui-e this perpetuity of repetition ia a true one ; only tto 
main thing they want and ought to ask for is, not light, but 
Sight. It doesn't matter how much light you have if you 
dou"t know how to use it. It may very possibly put out your 
eyes, instead of helping them. Besides, we want, in this 
world of ours, very often to he able to see in the dark — tJiat's 
the great gift of all ; — but at any rate to see ; no matter by 
what light, so only we can see things as they are. On my 
word, we should soon make it a different world, if we could 
get but a httle— over so little — of the dervish's ointment in 
the Aj-abian Nights, not to show us the treasures of the earth, 
but the facts of it. 

However, whether these things be generally true or not, at 
all events it is certain that our immediate business, in such \ 
school as this, will prosper more by attending to eyea than ta 
hands ; we shall always do most good by simply endeavouring 
to enable the student to see naturol objects clearly and truly. 
We ought not even to try too sti-enuously to give him the 
power of representing them. That power may be acquired, 
more or less, by exercises which are no wise coniiucive to 
accuracy of sight : and, rice twsd, accuracy of eight may ha 
gained by exercises which in no wise conduce to ease of rep- 
resentation. For instance, it very much assists the power of 
drawing to spend many hours ia the practice of washing in 
flat tints ; but all this manual practice does not in the least 
increase the student's power of determining what the tint of a 
given object actually is. He would be more advanced in tlia 
knowledge of the facts by a single hour of well-du-ected and 
■vrnWrcorrevted effort, rubbuigout and putting in again, lighten- 
ing, and dai'kening, and scratching, and blotching, in patient 
endeavours to obtain concordance with fact, issuing perhaps, 
after all, in total destruction or unpreaontability of the draw- 
ing ; but also in acute perception of the things he has been 
attempting to copy in it. Of course, there is always a vast 
temptation, felt both by the master and student, to strugglft 
towards visible results, and obtain something beautiful, credit- 
able, or saleable, in way of actual drawing : but the more I 
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see of schools, the more reasoD I see to look with doubt upon 
those which produce too many showy aud complete works by 
the pupils. A shoiry work will always be found, on steni 
eiamination of it, to have been done by some conventioDal 
rule ; — some servile compliance with directions which the 
student does uot see the reason for ; and representation of 
truths which he has uot himself perceived : the execution of 
such drawings will be found monotonous and lifeless ; their 
light and shade specious and formal, but false. A drawing; 
which the pupil has learned much in doing, is nearly always 
full of blunders and mishaps, and it is highly necessary for the 
formation of a ti-uly public or universal school of Art, that the 
masters should not try to conceal or anticipate such blunders, 
but only seek to employ the pupil's time so as to get the most 
precious results for his undei'standing aud bis heart, not for 
his haud. 

For, observe, the best that you can do in the production of 
drawing, or of draughtsmanship, must always be nothing in 
itself, uuless the whole life be given to it. An amateur's 
drawing, or a workman's drawing — anybody's drawing but an 
artist's, is always valueless in itself. It may be, as you have 
just heard Mr. Itedgravo t«ll you, most precious as a memo- 
rial, or as a gift, or as a means of noting usefid facts ; but as 
Art, an amateur's drawing is always wholly worthless ; and it 
ought to be oue of our great objects to make the pupil under- 
stand and feel that, and prevent his tiy-ing to make his value- 
less work look, in some supci-ficial, hypocritical, eye-catching, 
penny-catching way, like work that is really good. 

If, therefore, we have to do with pupils belonging to the 
higher i-anks of life, our main duty will be to make them good 
judges of Art, rather than artists ; for though I had a month 
to speak to you, instead of an hour, time would fail me if I 
tried to trace the various ways in which we suffer, nationally, 
for want of powers of enlightened judgment of Art in our 
1 upper and middle classes. Not that this judgment can ever 

be obtained without discipline of tlie hand : no man ever was 
a thorough judge of paintuig who could not draw ; but the 
drawing should only be thought of as a means of fixing his 
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attention upon tlie aubtleties of the Art put before him, or of 
enabling him to rccont such natural facte as are necessaiy for 
compEuison with it. I should also attach the greatest import- 
ani:« to Gevere limitation of choice in the examples submitted 
to him. To study one good master till you understand liim 
will teach you more than a superficial acquaintance vrith a 
thousand : power of criticism does not consist in knovrlng the 
namta or the manner of many pointers, but in discetmug the 
excellence of a few. 

If, on the contrary, our teaching ia addressed more defi- 
nitely to the operative, we need not endeavour to render lus 
powers of criticism veiy acute. About many forms of exist- 
ing Art, the less fae knows the better. His sensibilities ore 
to be cultivated with respect to nature chiefly ; and bis imagi- 
nation, if possible, to be developed, even though sumewliat to 
the disadvantage of his judgment It is better that his work 
should be bold, than faultless ; and better that it should be 
delightful, than discreet. 

And this leads me to the second, or commercial, question : 
namely, how to get from the workman, after we have trained 
him, the best and moat precious work, so as to enable our- 
selves to compete with foreign countries, or develop new 
branches of commerce in our own. 

Many of us, perhaps, are under the impression that plenty 
of schoohug will do this ; that plenty of lecturing vrill do it ; 
that sending abroad for patterns will do it ; or that patienc, 
time, and money, and goodwill may do it And, alas, aoue 
of these things, nor all of them put together, will do it If 
you want really good work, such as will be acknowledged by 
all the world, there is but one way of getting it, and that is a 
difficult one. You may offer any premium you choose for it 
— hut you will find it can't be done for premiums. You may 
send for patterns to the antipodes — but you will find it can't 
be done upon patterns. You may lecture on the principles of 
Art to evei7 school in the kingdom — and you will find it can't 
be done upon principles. You may wait patiently for the 
progress of the age — and you will find youi- Art is unpro- 
grcaaive. Or you may set youi-aelves impatiently to urge 
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by the mTentions of the age — and you will find your chariot 
of Art eutiirelj immoTable either by screw or paddle. There's 
no way of getting good Art, I repeat, but one— at once the 
simplest and most difficult— namely, to enjoy it. ExamtnQ 
the history of nations, and you will find thia great fact clear 
and unmiiitakable ou the front of itr~~that good Art has only 
been pj-oduced by nations who rejoiced ia it ; fetl themselvea 
with it, as if it were bread ; basked in it, as if it were sun- 
shine ; shouted at the sight of it ; danced with the delight of 
it i quarrelled for it ; fought for it ; starved for it ; did, in 
fact, precisely the opposite with it of what we want to do with 
it— they made it to keep, and we to sell. 

And ti-uly this is a serious difficulty for us as a commercial 
nation. The very primary motive with which we set about 
the busiuesa, makes the business impossible. The first and 
absolute condition of the thing's ever becoming saleable is, 
that we shall make it without wanting to sell it ; uay, rather 
with a determination not to sell it at any price, if once we get 
hold of it. Try to. make your Art popular, cheap — a fair art- 
icle tor your foreign market ; and the foreign market will al- 
ways show something better. But make it only to pleaae 
yourselves, and even be resolved that you won't let anybody 
else have any; and forthwith you will find everybody elso 
wants it. And observe, the insuperable difficulty is this mak- 
ing it to please ourselves, while we ore incapable of pleasure. 
Take, for instance, the simplest example, which we can all 
understand, iu the art of dress. We have made a great fuss 
about the pattgrus ot silk lately ; wanting to vie with Lyons, 
and make a Paris of London. Well, we may try for ever : so 
long as we don't really enjoy silk patterns, we shall never get 
any. And we don't enjoy tliem. Of course, all ladies like 
their dresses to sit well, and be becoming ; but of real enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of the silk, for the silk's own soke, I find 
none ; for the test of that enjoyment is, that they would like 
it also to sit well, and look well, on somebody else. The 
pleasure of beiug well dressed, or even of seeing well-dressed 
people — for I will suppose in my fair heai-ers that degree of 
. unselfishness — be that pleasure great or small, is quite a dif- 
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ferent thing from delight in the beauty and play of the silbeo 
tolda and colours themselves, for their own gorgeouuue^ or 

I have just had a remarkable proof of Uie total want of this 
feeling in the modem mind- I was stajing part of this sum- 
mer in Turin, for the piirj^ose of studying one of the Paul 
Veroneses tliero — the presentittion of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon. 'Well, one of the most notable characters in thb 
picture is the splendour of its silken dresses : and, 
ticular, there was a piece of white brocade, with designs u] 
it in gold, which it was one of my chief objects in stopping 
Turin to copy. Tou may, perhaps, be surprised at this 
I must just note in passing, that I share this weakness of en- 
joj-ing dress patterns with all good students and all good 
paintere. It doesn't matter what school they belong to — Fra 
Augelico, Perugino, John Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoret, 
Veronese, Leonardo da Vinci — no matter how they differ in 
other respects, all of them like dress patterns ; and what is 
more, the nobler the painter is, the surer he is to do his pat- 
terns well 

1 stayed then, as I aay, to make a study of this white bro-j 
cade. It generally happens in public galleries that the beBti 
pictures are the worst placed : and this Veronese is not onlj't 
hung at considerable height above the eye, but over a door, 
through which, however, as all the visitors to the gallery muf 
jiass, they cannot easily overlook the picture, though th^j 
would find great difficulty in examining it. Beside this door» 
I had a stage erected for my work, which being of some 
height and rather in a comer, enabled me to observe, withootj 
being observed myself, the impression made by the picture ott 
the various visitors. It seemed to me that if ever a work 
Art caught popular attention, this ought to do so. It was of 
very large size ; of brilliant colour, and of agreeable subject 
There are about twenty figures in it, the principal ones being 
life size ; that of tjolomon, though in the shade, is by far the 
most perfect conception of the young king iu his pride of 
wisdom and beauty which I know in the range of Italian art; 
the queen is one of the lovehest of Veronese's female figures \ 
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all tbe occessoriea ore full of graco and imagination ; and the 
finish of the whole so perfect that one day I wna upwards of 
two hours vainly trymg to render, with perfect accurapy, the 
curvea of two leaves of the brocaded eUk. The English 
travellers used to walk through the room in considerable 
numbers ; and were invariably directed to the pictiire by their 
laquais de place, if they missed seeing it themselves. And to 
this painting — in which it took me six weeks to examine 
rigljtly two figures— I found that on an average, the Enghsh 
traveller who was doing Italy conscientiously, and seeing 
everything as he thought he ought, gave about half or three 
quarters of a minute ; but the flying or fashionable traveller, 
who came to do as much as he could in a given time, never 
gave more than a single glance, most of such people turning 
aside instantly to a bad landscape hung on the right, contain- 
ing a vigorously painted white wall, and an opaque green 
TOoat. What especially impressed me, however, was that none 
of the ladies ever stopped to look at the dresses In tbe Vero- 
nese. Certainly they were for more beautiful than any in the 
shops in the great square, yet no one ever noticed them. 
Sometimes when any nice, sharp-looking, bright-eyed girl 
came into tbe room, I used to watch her all the way, think- 
ing — " Come, at least you'll see what the Queen of Sheba has 
got on." But no — on she would come carelessly, with a Uttle 
toss of the head, apparently signifying " nothing in ihia room 
wortli looking at^escept myself," and so trip through the 
door, and away. 

The fact is, we don't care for pictures : in very deed we 
don't The Academy exhibition is a thing to talk of and 
to amuse vacant hours ; those who are rich amongst us 
buy a painting or two, for mixed reasons, sometimes to fill 
tbe corner of a passage — sometimes to help the drawing-room 
talk before dinner— sometimes because the painter is fashion- 
able—occasionally because he is poor — not unfrequently that 
we may have a collection of specimens of paintin;^, as we have 
specimens of minerals or butterflies — and in the best and 
rarest case of all, because we have really, as we call it, taken 
a fancy to the picture ; meaning the same sort of fancy which 
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one would take to a pretty arm-chair or a newlj shaped 
decanter. But as for real love of the picture, and joy of it 
when we have got it, I do not beUeve it is felt bj one in a 
thousand. 

I am afraid this apathy of ours will not be easily con- 
quered ; but even supposing it should, and that we should 
begin to enjoy pictures properly, and that the supply of good 
ones increased as in that case it woidd increase — then comes 
another question. Perhaps some of my hearers this evening 
may occasionally have heard it stated of me that I am rather 
apt to contradict myself. I hope I am exceedingly apt to do 
BO. I never met with a question yet, of any importance, 
which did not need, for the right solution of it, at least one 
positive and one negative answer, like an equation of the second 
degree. Mostly, matters of any consequence are three-sided, 
or foui-sided, or polygonal ; and the trotting round a polygon is 
severe work for people any way stiff in their opinions. For 
myself, I am never satisfied that I have handled a subject prop- 
erly till I have contradicted myself at least three times : but 
once must do for this evening. I have just said that there is 
no chance of our getting good Art unless we delight in it : 
next I say, and just as positively, that there is no chance of 
our getting good Art unless we resist our delight in it. We 
must love it first, and restrain our love for it afterwards. 

This sounds strange ; and yet I assure you it is true. In 
fact, whenever juiything does not sound strange, you may gen- 
erally doubt its being true ; for all truth is wonderful. But 
take an instance in physical matters, of the same kind of con- 
tradiction. Suppose you were explaining to a young student 
in astronomy how the eai'th was kept steady in its orbit ; you 
would have to state to him — would vou not ? — that the eiulh 
alwavs had a tendency to fall to the sun ; and that also it 
always had a tendency to fly away from the sun. These are 
two precisely coutraiy statements for him to digest at liis 
leisure, before he can understand how the earth moves. Now, 
in like manner, when Art is set in its true and serviceable 
course, it moves under the luminous attraction of pleasure on 
the one side, and with a stout moral pui-pose of going about 
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some useful businesa on the other, If the artist worts with- 
out delight, he passes away into space, and perishes of cold : 
if he works oaly for delight, be falls into the sun, and extin- 
^isbes himself in ashes. On the whole, this Inst is the fate, 
I do not eay the most to be feared, but which Art has gener- 
ally hitherto suffered, and which tbe great nations of the earth 
have suffered witb it. 

For, while most distinctly you may perceive in past history 
that Art has never been produced, except by nations who 
took pleasure in it, just as assuredly, and even more plainly, 
you may perceive that Art has always destroyed the power 
and life of those who pursued it for pleasure only. Surely 
this fact must have stnick you as you glanced at tbe career of 
tbe great nations cf the earth ; surely it must have occurred 
to you OS a point for serious questioning, how far, even in our 
days, we were wise in promoting the advanceraent of pleas- 
nres which appeared as yet only to have corrupted the souls 
and numbed tbe strength of those who attained to tbem. I 
have been complaining of England that she despises the Arts ; 
but 1 might, with still more appearance of justice, complain 
that she doea not rather dread them than deapisa For, what 
has been tbe source of tbe ruin of nations since tbe world be- 
gan ? Has it been plague, or famine, earthquake- shock or 
voleano-flame ? None of these ever prevailed against a great 
people, so as to moke their name pass from the eartb. In 
evei^y period and place of national decline, you will find other 
causes than these at work to bring it about, namely, luxury, 
effeminacy, love of pleasure, fineness in Art, ingenuity in en- 
joyment. What is the main lesson which, as far as we seek 
any in our classical reading, we gather for our youth from 
ancient history? Surely this— that simplicity of life, of lan- 
guage, and of manners gives strength to a natiou ; and that 
lusuriousness of life, subtlety of language, and smoothness of 
manners bring weakness and destruction on a nation. Wliile 
men possess little and desire less, they remain brave and no- 
ble : wliile tbey are scornful of all the arts of luxury, and are 
in tbe sight of other nations as barbarians, their swords are 
irresistible and their sway illimitable : but let them become 
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Bensitive to the refiucmcnts of taste, and quick in the capa 
ities of pleasure, and tbat insbiot the fiugers that had g 
tbo iron rod, fail from the golden sceptre. You cuuDot cbarga 
me with au^ exaggeration in thia matter ; it is inipoBsible to 
state the truth too strongly, or as too mii^ersaL For ever jou 
vill see the rude and simple nation at once more virtuous and 
more rictorious than one practised in the arts. Watch how 
the Lydian is overthrown by the Persian ; the Persian by the 
Athenian : the Athenian hy the Spartan ; then the whole of 
pohsheil Greece by the rougher Roman ; the Roman, in bis 
turn refined, only to be crushed by the Goth : and at the 
turning point of the middle ages, the hberty of Europe first 
asserted, the virtues of Christianity best practised, and ita 
doctiines best attested, by a handful of mountain shepherds, 
without art, without literature, almost without a language, 
yet remaining unconquerml in the midst of the Toutonia 
chivalry, and uneorrupted amidst the hiei-archies of Borne.* 

I was strangely struck by this great fact dui'ing the couratj 
of a jouruey last summer among the northern vales of SwiteavJ 
laud. My mind had been turned to the subject of the ulti- 
mnte effects of Art on nntioDal mind before I left England, 
and I went straight to the chief fields of Swiss history : first- 
to the centre of her feudal power, Hapsburg, the hawk's nest 
from which the Swiss Itodolph rose to found the Austriao.1 
empire ; and tlien to the heart of her republicanism, that Uttle 
glen of Morgarten, where first in the history of Europe the 
shepherd's staflf prevailed over the soldier's spear. And it 
was somewhat depressing to me to find, aa day by day I found 
more certainly, that thia people which first asserted the hber- 
ties of Europe, and first conceived the idea of equitable Liws, 
was in all the — shall I call them the slighter, or the higher? — 

*I ought periispa to remind tlie reader that this stntcmetlt refen ta J 
two different Bocietiea among the Alps •■, the Waldeoses iu the 13th, ft 
the people of the Forest Cantons in the I4lh and following centurieKV 
Proti>stanta Hre perhaps apt Eometimes to forget that the virtaes of tl 
mouutaineera were shown i a oonnectioii with vital lorms of opposJQi 
religious; and that the patriots of Schwjti and Uri n 
Roman Catholica 03 they were good Mldiers. Wb have to lay ti 
charge the death oF Zuinglius as w«ll as of Gesaler. 
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Bensibilities of the humftn mind, utterlj deficient ; and not 
only bad remained fi-om its earliest agea till now, ivithout 
poetry, without Art, and without music, except a mere modu- 
lated cry ; but, as far as I could judge from the rude efforts 
of their early monumcntB, would have been, at the time of 
their greatest national probity and power, incapable of pro- 
ducing good poetry or Art under any circumBtances of educa- 
tion. 

I say, this was a sad thing for me to find. And then, to 
mend the matter, I went straight over into Italy, and came at 
once upon a curious instance of the patronage of Art, of the 
character that usually inclines most to such patronage, and of 
the consequences thereof. 

From Morgarten and Grutii, I intended to have crossed to 
the Vaudois Valleys, to examine the shepherd character there ; 
buton theway I had to pass through Turin, whei-e unexpectedly 
I found the Paul Veronesee, one of wliich, as I told you just 
now, stayed me at once for sis weeks. Naturally enough, one 
asked liow these beautiful Veroncses came there ; and found 
they had been commissioned by Cardinal Maurice of Savoy. 
Worthy Cai-dinal, I thought : that's what Cardinals were made 
for. However, going a little farther in the gallery, one comes 
upon four very graceful pictures by Albani— these also com- 
missioned by the Cardinal, and commissioned with special 
directions, according to the Cardinal's fancy. Four pictures, 
to be illustrative of the four elements. 

One of the most curious things in the mind of the people 
of that century is their delight in these four elements, and in 
the four seasons. They had hardly any other idea of decorat- 
ing a room, or of choosing a subject for a picture, than by 
some renewed reference to fire and water, or summer and 
winter ; nor were ever tired of hearing that summer came 
after spring, and that nirwas not earth, until these interesting 
pieces of information got finally and poetically expressed in 
that well-known piece of elegant English conversation about 
the weather, Thomson's " Seasons." So the Cardinal, not ap- 
Xiearing to have any better idea than the popular one, orders 
the four elements ; but thinking that the elements pure would 
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be slightly dull, lie orders them, in one way or another, to Hi 
mixed up with Cupids ; to have, in bis own words, " una oi 
piosa quontitiL di Aniorini." Albani supplied the Cardinal ac- 
cordingly with Cnpids in clusters ; they hang in the sky like 
bunches of cherries ; and leap out of the sea like flying fish ; 
grow out of the earth in fairy rings ; and explode out the fire 
like squibs. No work whatsoever is done in nny of the four 
elements, but by the Cardinal's Cupids. They are ploughing 
the earth with their arrows ; &shing in the sea with their Ixtw- 
strings; driving the clouds with their breath ; and funning 
the fire with their wings. A few beautiful nymphs are aawst- 
ing them here and there in pearl-fishing, flower-gathering, and 
other such branches of graceful industry ; the moral of the 
whole being, that the sea was made for its pearls, the earth 
for its flowers, and all the world for pleasure. 

Well, the Cardinal, this great encourager of the arts, baring 
these industrial and social theories, carried them out in prac- 
tice, as you may perhaps remember, by obtaining a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope to marry his own niece, and building a 
^■ilIa for her on one of the slopes of the pretty liills which rise 
to the east of the city. The \-iIla which he built is now one of 
the principal objects of interest to the traveller as an example 
of Italian domestic architecture : to me, during my stay iu the 
city, it was much more than an object of interest ; for its de- 
serted gardens were by much the pleaaantest place I could 
find for walking or thinking in, in the hot siunmer afternoons. 

I say thinking, for these gardens often gave ine a good deal 
to think about. They are, as I told you, on the elope of the 
hill above the city, to the east ; commanding, therefore, Ifae 
view over it and beyond it, westward — a view which, perhai», 
of all those that can be obtained north of the Apennines, gives 
the most comprehensive idea of the nature of Italy, considered 
as one great country. If you glance at the map, you will ob- 
serve that Turin is placed iu the centre of the crescent which 
the Alps form round the basin of Piedmont ; it is within ten 
miles of the foot of tlie mountains at the nearest point ; and 
from that point the chain extends half round the city in one 
unbroken Moorish crescent, forming three-fourths of a cirdft-K 
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from the Col de Tencle to the St. Gtothftrtl ; tlmt J9 to say, just 
two hundred milea of Alps, as the bird lliea. I don't speak 
rhetorically or carelessly ; I speak as I ought to speak here — 
with maUiematical precision. Take tlie si^ale on your map ; 
measure fifty miles of it accurately ; try that measure from the 
Col de Tende to the St. Gothard, and you will find that four 
phorda of fifty miles will not quite reach to the two eitremi- 
tiea of the curve. 

You see, then, from this spot, the plain of Piedmont, on Ihe 
north and south, hternlly as far as tlie eye can reach ; ho that 
the plain terminates as the sea does, with a level hlue line, 
only tuft«d with woods instead of waves, and crowded with 
towers of cities instead of ships. Then, in the luminous air 
beyond and behind tliia blue horizon-line, stand, as it were, 
the shadows of mountains, they themselves dark, for the south- 
ern dopes of the Alps of the Lftgo Maggiore and Belllnzona 
are all without snow ; but the light of the unseen snowfielils, 
lying level behind the visible peaks, is sent up with strange 
reflection upon the clouds ; an everlasting light of calm Aurom 
in the north. Then, higher and higher around the approach- 
ing darkness of the plain, rise the central chains, not as on 
the Switzer's side, a incognizable group and following of suc- 
cessive and separate hills, but a wilderness of jagged peaks, 
east in passionate and fierce profusion along the circumference 
of heaven : precipice behind precipice, and gulf beyond gu]f, 
filled with the flaming of the sunset, and forming mighty 
channels for the flowinga of the clouds, which roll iip against 
them out of the vast ItjJian plain, forced together by the nar- 
rowing crescent, and breaking up at last against the Alpine 
wall in towers of spectral spray ; or sweeping up its ravines 
with long moans of complaining thunder. Out from between 
the cloudy pillars, as they pass, emerge for ever the great bafc- 
Uement-s of the memorable and perpetual hills : Viso, wilh her 
shepherd -witnesses to ancient faith ; Eocca-Melone, the high- 
est place of Alpine pilgrimage ; * Iseran, who shed her burial 

* The cnmmit of Hoeaa-Melane <s the shnrp p«nli Been from Turin on 
the riijlit liaud ot llie yorge of tlie Cenis, domiuwit over the low pro. 
jecting iijramid o( tlie hill cutlud h}' Dti SBuasure Montague de MuaiueL 
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sheets of snow about the march of Hannibal ; Cenis, who shone 
with her glacier light on the descent of Charlemagne ; Para- 
diso, who watched with her opposite crest the stoop of the 
French eagle to Marengo ; and underneath all these, lying in 
her soft languor, this tender Italy, lapped in dews of sleep, or 
more than sleep — one knows not if it is trance, from which 
morning shall yet roll the blinding mists away, or if the fair 
shadows of her quietude are indeed the shades of purple 
death And, lifted a httle above this solemn plain, and look- 
ing beyond it to its snowy ramparts, vainly guardian, stands 
this palace dedicate to pleasure, the whole legend of Italy's 
past history written before it by the finger of God, written as 
with an iron pen upon the rock forever, on all those fronting 
walls of reproachful Alp ; blazoned in gold of hghtning upou 
the clouds that still open and close their unsealed scrolls in 
heaven ; painted in purple and scarlet upou the niightj' mis- 
sal pages of sunset after simset, spread vainly before a nation s 
eyes for a nation's prayer. So stands this palace of pleasure ; 
desolate as it deserves — desolate in smooth corridor and 
ghttering chamber — desolate in pleached walk and planted 
bower — desolate in that worst and bitterest abandonment 
which leaves no light of memory'. No ruins are here of walls 
rent by war, and falling above their defenders into mounds 
of graves : no remnants are here of chaj)el-altar, or temple- 
porch, loft shattered or silent by the power of some purer 
worship : no vestiges are here of sacred lieai*th and sweet 
homestead, left lonely through vicissitudes of fate, and heaven- 
sent sorrow. Nothing is here but the vain apparelliugs of 

Rocca-Molone rises to a height of 11,000 feet above the sea, ami its peak 
is a j»hice of pilgrimage to this clay, tlioiigh it seems temporarily to hav»i 
ceased to be so in the time of De Saussnre, who thus speaks of it : 

*' II y a eu pendant long-tems sur cette cime, une petite ohapelle avec 
une image de Notre Dame qui etoit en grande veneration dans le pays, 
et oil un grand nombre de gens alloieut au mois d'aout en procession, de 
Suze et di'S environs ; mais le sentier qui conduit a cette cliapelle est si 
ttroit et si scabreux (ju'il n'y avoit presque pas d'annees qu'il n'y perit 
du numde ; la fatigue et la rareto de I'air saisissoient ceux qui avoient 
j»lutot consultc leur drvotion que leurs forces; ils tombereut en de- 
laillance, ct de la dans le precipice." 
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pride Bunk into diBhonour, nnd Tttin nppannges of delight 
now DO more deliglitsome. The hill-waters, that oDce flowed 
ntid plashed JQ the gurden fountains, now trickle sadly 
through the weeds that encumber their basins, nith a sound 
iia of tears : the creeping, insidious, neglected flowers weave 
their burning nets about tbe white marble of the balustrades, 
and rend them slowly, block from block, and stone from 
stone : the thin, sweet-scented leaves tremble along the old 
niftsonry joints as if with palsy at every breeze ; and the dart 
hchena, golden and grey, make the foot-fall silent in the path's 
centre. 

And day by day as I walked there, the same sentence Beemed 
whispered by every shaking leaf, and every dying echo, of 
garden and chamber. 

" Thus end nil the arts of life, only in death ; and thus 
issue all the gifts of man, only iu his dishonour, when they 
ai'6 pursued or possessed in the service of pleasure only." 

This then is the great enigma of Art Historj", — yon must 
not follow Art without pleasure, nor must you follow it for the 
Bake of pleasure. And the solution of that enigma, is simply 
this fact ; that wherever Art baa been followed onhj for the 
Biike of luxury or delight, it has contributed, and liu'gely con- 
tributed, to bring about the destruction of the nation practis- 
ing it : but wherever Art has been used aho to teach any truth, 
or supposed truth — rehgious, moral, or natural — there it has 
elevated the nation prattising it, and itself with the nation. 

Tlius the Ai*t of Greece rose, and did service to tbe people, 
so long as it was to them the earnest interpreter of a religion 
they believed in : the Arts of northern sculpture and architect- 
ure rose, as interpreters of Christian legend and doctrine: 
the Art of painting in Ilaly, not only as religious, but also 
mainly as expressive of truths of moral phOosopby, and pow- 
erful in piu-e human portraiture. The only great painters in 
our schools of painting in England have either been of portrait 
— Reynolds and Gainsborough ; of the philosophy of social 
life — Hogarth ; or of the facts of nature in hmdscape — Wilson 
and Turner. In all these cases, if I had time, I could show 
you that the success of the painter depended on his desire to 
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convey a tinith, rather than to produce a merely beautiful 
picture ; that is to say, to get a likeness of a man, or of a 
place ; to get some moral principle rightly stated, or some 
historical character rightly described, rather than merely to 
give pleasure to the eyes. Compare the feeling \^'ith which a 
Moorish architect decorated an ai'ch of the Alhambra, with that 
of Hogarth painting the "Maniage k la Mode," or of Wilkie 
painting the " Chelsea Pensioners," and you will at once feel 
the difference between Art pursued for pleasure only, and 
for the sake of some useful principle or impression. 

But what you might not so easily discern is, that even when 
painting does appear to have been pursued for pleasure only, 
if ever you find it rise to any noble level, j'ou will also find 
that a stern search after truth has been at the root of its no- 
bleness. You may fancy, perhaps, that Titian, Veronese, and 
Tintoret were painters for the sake of pleasure only : but in 
reahty they were the only paintera who ever sought entirely 
to master, and who did entirely master, the truths of light 
and shade as associated with colour, in the noblest of all 
physical created things, the human form. They were the 
only men who ever painted the human body ; all other paint- 
ers of the great schools ai'e mere anatomical draughtsmen com- 
pared to them ; rather makers of maps of the body, thau 
piiiiiters of it. The Yenetians alone, by a toil almost super- 
human, succeeded at last in obtaining a power almost supor- 
human ; and were able finally to paint the highest visible work 
of God with uiioxaggerated structure, undegraded colour, and 
unalfected gesture. It seems little to say this ; but I assure 
you it is much to have dune this — so much, that no other men 
but the Venetians ever did it : none of them ever painted the 
human body without in some degree caricaturing the anatomy, 
forcing the action, or degrading the hue. 

Now, therefore, the sum of all is, that you who wish to en- 
courage Art in England have to do two things with it : you 
must delight in it, in the first place ; and you must get it to 
serve some serious work, in the second place. I don't mean 
l)y serious, necessarily moral ; all that I mean by serious is in 
some way or other useful, not merely selfish, careless, or in- 
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dolent. I had, indeed, ioteoded before dosJug my address, 
to have traced out a few of the dii'ectiona in which, as it 
seems to me. Art may be seriously and pi'acLically serviceable 
to us in the career of civilization. I had hoped to show you 
how many of the great phenomena of nature still remained 
unrecorded by it, for us to recoi-d ; how many of the historical 
monuments of Eui-ope were perishing without memorial, for 
the want of a little honest, simple, laborious, loving draughts- 
manship; how many of the most impressive historical events 
of the day failed of teaching us halt of what they were meant 
to teach, for want of painters to represent them faithfully, in- 
stead of fancifully, and with historical truth for then- aim, 
instead of national self-glorification. I had hoped to show 
you how many of the best impulses ot the heait were lost in 
frivoUty or sensuahty, for want of purer beauty to coutem- 
phite, and ot noble thoughts to associate with the fervoui' of 
hallowed human passion ; how, finally, a great pai't of the 
vital power of our religious faith was lost in us, for want of 
such art as would realise in some rational, probable, believ- 
able way, those events of sacred hiatoiy which, as they \-isibly 
and intelligibly occurred, may also be visibly and intelligibly 
represented. But all this I dare not do yet I felt, as I 
thought over these things, that the time was not yet come for 
their declamtion ; the time will come for it, and I believe 
soon ; but as yet, the man would only lay himself open to the 
charge of vanity, of imagination, and of idle fondness of hope, 
who shouid venture to trace in wonla the course of the higher 
blessings which the Arts may have yet in store for mankind. 
As yet there is no need to do so : all that we have to plead 
(or is an earnest and straightforward exertion in those 
courses of study which are opened to us day by day, believ- 
iug only that they are to be followed gravely and for grave 
purposes, as by men, and not by children. I appeal, finally, 
to all those who lU-e to become the pupils of these schools, to 
keep clear of the notion of following Art aa dilettantism ; 
it ought to delight you, as your reading delights you— hut you 
never think of your reading as dilettantism. It ought to de- 
light you as your studies of physical science delight you — but 
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you don't call physical science dilettantism. If you are deter- 
mined only to think of Art as a play or a pleasui*e, give it up 
at once : you will do no good to yourselves, and you will de- 
grade the pursuit in the sight of others. Better, infinitely 
better, that you should never enter a picture gallery, than 
that you should enter only to saunter and to smile : better, 
infinitely better, that you should never handle a pencil at all, 
than handle it only for the sake of complacency in your 
small dexterity : better, infinitely better, that you should be 
wholly uninterested in pictures, and uninformed respecting 
them, than that you should just know enough to detect blem- 
ishes in great works, — to give a colour of reasona1)leness to 
presumption, and an appearance of acuteness to misunder- 
standing. Above all, I would plead for this so far as the 
teaching of these schools may be addressed to the juuior 
Membera of the University. Men employed in any kind of 
manual labour, by which they must live, are not likely to t:ike 
up the notion that they cau learn anj' other art for amuse- 
ment only ; but amateurs are : and it is of the highest im- 
portance, nay, it is just the one thing of all importance, to 
show them what drawing really means ; and not so much to 
teach them to produce a good work themselves, as to know it 
when Ihov see it done bv others. Good work, in the stem 
sense of the word, as I before said, no mere amateur can do ; 
and pfood work, in any sense, that is to say, profitable work 
for himself or for anv one else, he can onlv do bv beinjx 
made in the beginning to see what is possible for him, ami 
what not ; — what is accessible, and what not ; and by having 
the majesty and sternness of the everlasting laws of fact set 
before him in their infinitude. It is no matter for appalling 
him : tlie man is great already who is made well capable of 
bi'ing appalled ; nor do we ever wisely hope, nor truly under- 
stand, till we are humiliated bv our hope, and awestruck bv 
our understanding. Nay, I will go farther than this, and s^iy 
boldlv, that what vou mav have mainlv to teach the voung 
men here is, not so much what they can do, as what they can- 
not ; — to make them see how much there is in nature which 
caimot be imitated, and how much in man which cannot be 
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emulated. He only can be truly said to be educated in Art to 
whom all his work is only a feeble sign of glories which he can- 
not convey, and a feeble means of measuring, with ever- 
enlarging admiration, the great and untraversable gulf which 
Grod has set between the great and the common intelligences 
of mankind : and all the triumphs of Art which man can 
commonly achieve are only truly crowned by pure delight in 
natural scenes themselves, and by the sacred and self-forgetful 
veneration which can be nobly abashed, and tremblingly ex- 
alted, in the presence of a human spirit greater than his own. 
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